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Sir Manmatha Nath Mukerji, Kt., Ex -Chief 
Justice of the Calcutta High Court and sometime 
member of His Excellency the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council, in his Foreword, sa>s: — 

“This Hindu view of life or the essence of the 
Nanai ana Dharma is clearl} presented in this woik in 
which an. admirable attempt has been made to give 
an epitome of several Sastras in order to illustrate 
the mam -sided development of Hindu civilization and 
culture Il$ simple style and lucid expressions are 

the attractive features of»the work and will ceitainly 

• 

appeal to those who are intellectually inquisitive to 
know a little about the vast subject within a short 


J. 


compass 




FOREWORD 


It is not without a degree of diffidence that I proceed 
to write a few lines as foie word for a book which pur- 
ports to repioduce the substance of some of the teachings 
that have fallen from the lips of His Holiness Jagadguru 
firl Sankaracarya Svami of Kiimakoti PItha. My exceed- 
ingly impel feet knowledge — if knowledge it can ever be 
called — of the subject equips me ill foi the task. 

The present treatise is an attempt to give a lucid and 
philosophical exposition of the necessity, meaning and 
ltnpoi lance of the V arnast atuadharnui m the Hindu 
scheme of Lite, which is the outcome of an orgaaic 
conception To be able to iealise the full significance of 
this view of life we have to understand the dnftofthe 
teachings of the Vedas in their two- told aspects, the 
Karmakandt* and the Jnanakunda. The former comprises 
the S ambitus 01 Collection of Hymns and th» Brahtnanas 
that deal with rituals ; and the latter is composed of 
Aranytikas and U pains ads which seek to explain the 
essence ol the Supieme. The Vedas are regarded as co- 
eternal with the very process of cieation and were 
revealed to the seers m their esotenc moods. The gods 
and goddesses involved in the Samhilds are deified 
Nature. In spite of this multiplicity of these deities of 
Nature with their individual names, the seers or philo- 
sophers easily discovered their common attributes, which 
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ultimately led them to arrive at a monotheistic system 
out of this apparent polytheism of the Vedas. The 
unity so grasped was symbolised in the idea of Prajapati, 
the Lord of creation and Visvakarma , the Architect of 
the Universe. It was a transition from diversity to unity, 
from a plainly sensuous form to a comparatively spiritual 
one. Polytheism is, theiefore, more an appeal ance than 
aieahty. The idea of the All-puvading One finds an 
emphatic expression in the Phi usasukta and the 
N&radlyasukta of the Rg Veda ; The conception of the 
One Supreme Being becomes more explicit in the Sala- 
patha Brahmana in the idea of the Brahman, the Great, 
the Infinite. The different gods aiebut the emanations of 
that One Spirit. This Brahman or Infinite is the 
Saccidananda of the Upamsads 01 the Ved foila. The 
total absorption of the individual into this Sacctdatumda 
is the highest and most blissful form of realisation , and 
the various Sasiras with their solemn injunctions and 
codes of discipline point ultimately to this One Goal. 
This is known as the Paravidya or Brahmavtdya as 
distinguished from the Apamvidya, i.e., knowledge 
derived from different sciences, schools of philosophy, 
and literatuie and grammar etc. They are V niy as, none 
the less, inasmuch as they are no end m themselves, but 
are to be treated as contributory to spiritual illumination 
or self-realisation. It is for this that these £>astras aie 
known as Ved&ngas or subsidiaiy to the Vedas, as they 
are definite means to the attainment of ultimate know- 
ledge. Divorced from this ultimate end the S&stras 
themselves are reduced'to the level of puie woi d-chopjhng 
or sheer pedantry. 
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From tjie Vedas down to the Vpanifads a chain of 
evolution can be traced culminating in Brahmavidyd or 
Almadar&atia ; and the three stages of Sravana, Manana 
and Nidulhy&sana lead a seeker of truth gradually to the 
consummation of his existence, the realisation of the 
Supreme. The Sdstras are to be studied, debated, 
mastered with a penetrating intellect; and the essence of 
truth thus obtained has* got to be realised by austere 
practices and meditation. Thus one is led from logic to 
a stage beyond logic, — the ti anscendental stage. 

The one outstanding feature of the religion of the 
Hindus is that it is founded upon the vision of no indivi- 
dual and its truth does not stand upon the testimony of 
one person or of any paiticular sect. The very soul ot this 
leligion is its umveisality; and in this particular respect it 
towci s far above other rehgipns of the world, which owe 
then existence to the inspired vision of their Prophit- 
ioundeis. The Sanataua dharina is rooted in the 
revealed wisdom of the Steis; and though there are 
various sects following different creeds and dogmas, they 
strive ultimately to reach one and the same* goal. All 
thSse divergent sti earns of thought ultimately merge 
themselves into that One Great Ocean. 

The Hindu attitude towards lifers one of sublimation 
of the ordinal y duties of everyday life by regarding them 
as mere means to the realisation of the Infinite. Some- 
times it is misunderstood as an attitude of detachment 
and the Hindu is held up a’s a misfit, an unpractical 
visionary. But a closer analysis 6f the system refutes 
ithis charge. The Hindu view of life does not ignore the 
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practical needs of life, but only invests them with a 
spiritual ^significance. It considers all activities of life as- 
offering to the Supreme ; the Infinite is being constantly 
realised m the Finite. The film conviction ( Sarvatn 
Bralimamayam Jagai) that the Infinite peimeates the 
whole world can nevei make an abject self-seeker of a 
Hindu. He lives for otheis, fci the woild and foi the 
All-pervasive Reality. His life is thus an oppoitunity to 
realise the highest Truth through ceitain prescribed prac- 
tices and couises of discipline, and it is a joy to him spon- 
taneously to obey (he Sastraic injunctions. That the spmt 
of renunciation lules thedaily life of the Hindu is illustra- 
ted in the five-fold Yajfia 01 sacnfice pi escribed foi him ; 
before tak.ng his day’s meals the Hindu grlmsiha must 
study the Vedas, present offenngs in fire to gods and 
oblations to foiefatheis and must offer hospitality to 
guests and food to all living cieatmes. All sacrifices 
made in this spirit of i enunciation naturally lead to the 
attainment of knowledge which ends in the icahsatior of 
the Supreme, that is, litualfstic saci ^Draryoyajno, 
uthmately culminate in Jndpaya /fia. It is the spmt 
that counts; and to attain lifts conversion of the spmt 
the Hindu undergoes fiom the cradle to the funeial pyre 
a course of strict physical and mental discipline, vizr 
Ahnhsd, Stilya, Astvyn, Ih alunacaiya and Apangraha > 
The various Samskarns ai e also so many means towai ds 
the purification of body and mind. The most important 
of the Samskaras is man lage, and it embodies a great 
ideal - fai above that of woidly enjoyment. It is an 
attempt to refine the gross cainal appetite into a noble 
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ideal. Thej wife is called Sahadharmim. This is typical 
of the Himju attitude. The senses must not be starved, 
but through proper adjustment soothed and filially sub- 
limated. 

Upon this analysis of the Hindu view of life it is in 
the fitness of things that there should be a hierarchy or 
gradation of people, each according to its ability and 
aptitude. It is the most practical system, offering each an 
occupation accotding to his worth. Society is an 
organised whole and each Community is to conti lbute 
to its growth and prospenty according to its allotted 
sphere of woik. This Hindu view of life or the essence 
of the Sou hi an a dhciruui is clearly presented m this woik 
in which an admuable attempt has been made to give an 
epitome of seveial Sastras in Older to illustrate the many- 
sided development of Hindu civilization and culture. 
Its simple style and lucid expressions are the attractive 
features oi the work and will ccitainly appeal to those 
who are intellectually inquisitive to know a little about 
the vast subject within a slroit compass. 

Calcutta, J M’ANMATHA NATH’ MUKERJI 
ISt April, 1940.| 



TRANSLATOR’S PREFATORY NOTE AND 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The subjects dealt with in this book were lectures m 
Tamil delivered by His Holiness Jagadguiu Sri Sankara- 
carya Svamigal of Sri Kanci Kamakoti Pitha at Madras 
during 1932 and 1933. The lectured were more or less mfoi- 
mal conversational discourses t delivered on the spur of the 
moment. These have been collected, edited ably by Pandit 
K. V. Jagaqnatha Iyer, Editor-in-Chief, ‘Kalaimagal’, and 
published in three volumes The first and third of these, 
forming a natural group, deal with themes of a general 
character, w hiie the second volume contains observations on 
the life, age and teachings of the world-famous Hindu reli- 
gious reformer, Sri Adi Sankara Bhagavatpadacarya. The 
topics biought out in this book.aie taken from the former. 

Valuable as these lectures undoubtedly are, the 
treasures hidden in them in their original garb form food 
for the spiritual edification of .but a fraction ot the reading 
public It is with the object of placing tliese before a 
larger eirele*of readers that the* present tianslalion into 
English has bfeen attempted 

] undertook this work with a great deal of natural 
trepidation and nervousness, being aware that the task 
called for much higher qualifications and far greater 
abilities than I possess Any measure of success achieved 
in the endeavour is therefore directly attributable to the 
inherent merit of the original lectures 

t 

Readers unfamiliar with Sanskrit and Tamil etymology 
will find useful the note appended at the beginning of*the 
book explaining the standard scheme of transliteration of 
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Sanskrit and, Tamil words which has been adopted in these 
pages. 

A brief biographical sketch of the author of these 
lectures — the reigning Pontiff in the religious seat of the 
Sri KancI Kamakoti Pitha — has also been added. This 
sketch includes a historical account of the Pitha itself with 
a chronological list of succession of the present Guru’s 
predecessors. 

The first twenty-seven chapters of this book appeared 
in a slightly altered form in ‘Truth, 1 a Calcutta periodical. 
Both for the first publication of these in it and for permis- 
sion for their subsequent reproduction in this book, as also 
for the general encouragement given from time to time, my 
special thanks are due to Dr. Nalini Ranjan Sen Gupta, 
M.D., and otheis connected with that Journal. 

Our thanks are also due to Sir Manmatha Nath 
Mukerji, Rt., Ex-Chief Justice of the Calcutta High 
Court and sometime Law Member in the Executive Council 
of the Governor-General of India, for his kind foreword 
to this book. 

For readily undertaking' the publication of the book 
with all its financial implications, the literate world owes 
Mr. R. Narayanaswamy Iyer, B.A., B.L., Proprietor of the 
M<adras Law Journal Press, a deep debt of gratitude 

As the lectures were being delivered, there was not 
only the flow of words, but there were, besides, the real 
presence of the Guru, the radiance of his person, the tone 
of his voice, the look in his eyes and his captivating smil e. 
This book has merely copied the colourless words. How 
can the rest be communicated ? 

Calcutta, ) V. R, SUNDARARAMAN 

1st April, 1940. j 




THE 

SANATANA DHARMA 

. OR 

THE HINDU VIEW OF LIFE 

pa 

^.APTER I 

WHY THE IIINEk, RELIGION IS NAMELESS? 

There are ever so many religions in this world. Each 
has a separate name of its own to distinguish it from the 
others. All these names are -personal and are derived from 
the founders of the respective faiths. Thus Buddhism 
takes its name from its founder, Lord Buddha, Jainism 
from Jina, Muhammadanism from its prophet, Muhammad, 
Christianity trom Jesus Christ, Zoroastrianism (the 
religion of the Parsees) frqpi its founder Zoroaster, and 
tliff Chinese religion, Confucianism, from its propounder, 
Confucius. No doubt all these founders of new religions 
have been great men possessing the power to attract many 
men to their way of thinking. Thus every other 
religion has a distinctive name of its own on the above 
lines. But if you ask a youngster belonging to our religion 
what religion he professes, he would, if he happens to have 
received a little English education, at once reply that he 
belongs to the Hindu Religion. On tlfe other hand if we ask:. 
Qur peasants about die name of our religion, they wouhj. 
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[Chap. 


be at a loss to give a common name to it. If we put the 
same query to those employed in writing negotiable docu- 
ments in the South of India, they would describe them- 
selves as they do at the top of these documents, as belong- 
ing to the Saivite or the Vaisnavite cult. These are really 
sub-divisions in our faith and cannot be taken as represent- 
ing the whole of it , but even these names are not derived 
from those of any historic personages but merely follow the 
names of the respective divme forms selected for personal 
worship. If Hinduism is really the name of our religion, 
it should have been known and ascribed as such even 
during the period of our remote f fathers. But it would 
appear that to our ancestors of even a few centuries back, 
the name Hinduism would have been a strange and mean- 
ingless term. It is so because ours is a religion without a 
name. 

• No doubt the sub-divisions in our faith go by certain 
specific names. These again take their names only after 
the various forms of the one Almighty selected for up&scma 
and not after human beings. For the general faith how- 
ever it would be difficult to find a common name. Of late 
a name has been much in use viz., Sanatana Dharma, but 
even this cannot be said to be the strictly traditional name 
of our religion, for in that case it should be known as such 
to the poor peasant and to the humble widow, as in the case 
of the followers of. other man-made religions. But such is 
not the case. 

The term Hinduism is really a name somebody has 
presented us with. We can find in History a clue as to 
how this term came to be coined. Our forefathers were 
once the inhabitants of the region watered by the river 
Sindhu (the modern Indus) which, to some foreigner^ who 
came into contact with us was known as Indus. Frons^ 
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this they chastened the land in which this river flowed as 
the Indu l/e&a or ‘the land of the Indus’. Naturally 
and in course of time they applied this name to the entire 
Bharatavarsa of which the part watered by Sindhu formed 
but a slice. Are we not familiar with the saying that 
‘beyond Hyde Park all is a desert’ ? 

Again, every religion has some distinguishing symbol 
which at once marks it off from the others. The cross of 
the Christians is one such example. The Hindus on the 
other hand, have no apparent symbol to point to as being 
common to all of them. As we are without a .name, even 
so we are without a common symbolising badge. Ours, 
therefore, appears to be a ‘religion without a name and a 
distinguishing mark ! For instance, some of us wear the 
sacred ash, while others wear the “Visnupad” on their 
foreheads. • Some among us are “Vira Vaisnavas" a^d 
an equal number, the ‘Lingayats’ and similar others, are 
“Vira Saivas’’. All these, however, have the consciousness 
that they are the adherents of one common religion. 

The real ^grandeur of (fur faith consists in its being 
nameless. The need for names for an article arises only 
when there are many of that type so that each could, in 
softie way, be distinguished from the others. But if there 
is one and one only of that article, why need a name for 
it? To take a concrete instance, if there are, say, four 
Ramasvamis or Mukerjis in a village we must give them 
different initials or personal names to tell the one from the 
other or otherwise distinguish between them by calling one 
of them, Ramasvami or Mukerji, the dark, another of them, 
Ramasvami or Mukerji, the fair, and so forth. If there 
be oflly one Mukerji or Ramasvami, there is hardly any 
further naming required. 
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Even so, with our religion. What is religion ? It is 
that which shows us the way out of this miserable cycle of 
births and deaths or in other words sins and sorrows. It 
was pointed out at the outset that other religions are 
known by the names of their respective founders. These 
religions therefore did not exist before the rise of these 
great personages. Specific dates are assigned to every such 
religion. It naturally follows that ours is a religion which 
existed before all these other faiths were bom. Thus 
should it have existed at a, time when it was the only 
religion in the world, administering to the spiritual needs 
of the humanity as a whole This then explains our 
religion not having had a specific original name, as there 
was no second religion from which this name should distin- 
guish it. It was merely the Dharma — a word synonymous 
1 with Religion. 

f It would appear then that its having no specific name 
is itself a distinctive symbol. Although the religion has no 
distinguishing name of its own there is in It a common 
basis — Viz., the faith in the final authority of the Vedas 
i.e., “Veda Pramanyam”, in ' spiritual matters. This is 
also implied in the saying current in some of our mother 
tongues that makes the Vedas a simile for authoritative- 
ness 1 * 

Because of their unshakable authority as the eternal 
divine laws even persons who were ordained by them as 
ineligible to utter the vedic mantras, as part of the vedic 
duties, reverentially obeyed the teachings. The question 
then arises that, if ours was the only religion prevalent 
at the time, were our religious principles observed by all 
the inhabitants of the world ? We can now give plenty of 
instances to show that the reply to this question is id' the 
affirmative. * 
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For in^ance, one of the charges against Jesus whichi 
made the Jrfws crucify him was that Jesus drank water 
from a well intended for the lower classes. Does this not 
imply the existence of a caste system even before Jesus's 
time? 

Again an inscription unearthed in Egypt, dated 1280 B, 
C contains the terms of a treaty between Rameses II and the 
Hittiles. In this treaty the vedic deity, “ Maitravaruna ” 
has curiously enough been cited as the witness! (oee HJi. 
Hall’s “Ancient History of ^ie Near East” — pp. 364 et 
seq.) Besides, m the ancient Egyptian Chronology, we 
find a series of kings bearing the name of Rama as for 
example, Ram eses I, Rameses II, Rameses III, etc. 

In the island of M adagascar off the Eastern coast df 

South Africa, as many as seventy-five per cent of the names 

of places happen to be Sanskrit names. Most of them are 

— 

akin to the name of the hero of the Ramayana. 

We are all aware of the G reat Sahara De sert in 
Northern Africa. There is a theory that all deserts once 
formed the beds of the sea« or Sagaras (nt»k). Is the 
suggestion faf-f etched, that the modern name, Sahara, is a 
corruption of the Sanskrit “Sagara” (HPrc) ? It is said 
that while the Sahara was under water there was a 
thick population around its banks and that the names of 
those people were mostly Sanskrit and were even related to 
the name of the lord of Kosala. {See Encyclopaedia 
Brittanmca, Vol XXIII, Title — Sahara.) 

Evidences such as these are not wanting in the opposite 
part of the Globe. In distant , Mexico a festival is being 
celebrated at about the same thug as the Indian "Nava- 
r&trf’ or “Dusserah" and it is known as “ RdmasltOL" 
,{See p. 56 of the Text and Plate 24 in T.W.F. Gann’s 
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‘‘The Maya Indians of Southern Yucatan, (.North . and 
British Honduras”.) Further, the excavations made in. 
that country have resulted in an abundance of the idols of 
lord Ganesa being unearthed (Baron Humboldt quoted in 
Har Biias Sarda’s “Hindu Superiority” p. 151). The 
ancient inhabitants of those parts were “Astikas” (i.e., 
those who believed in “Veda Pramanyam” or the authori- 
tativeness of the Vedas) a term which still lingers in the 
modern name “Aztees” which is now given to this group ! 

In Peru, a country in the West of South America, the 
inhabitants were sun worshippers. Their principal festivals 
of the year fell on the solstices. ( See — Asiatic Researches, 
Vol. I, P. 426.) They were known as the “Incas," a name 
derived from one of the names of the Sun, “Ina." 

While speculating in this strain, it is tempting to make 
another observation on the remarkable similarity between a 
series of names of places in California and several puramc 
names. We have all heard of the well-known story of the 
sixty thousand sons of King Sagara being burnt to ashes by 
the sage Kapila, to save whose souls their descendant 
Bhagirata, is said to have brought down the “Ganges to the 
earth. The story goes that thv horse sought for by the 
sons of Sagara was found in* the netherlands {Patina 
Loka ). America being roughly India’s antipodes on the 
globe, is this description of that land in the Puranas as the 
netherland to be laughed at ? Is it not very suggestive that 
California might be a corruption for “ Kapila Aranya " 
(Kapila’s forest), and that the two modern islands near 
by, viz., “ The Horse Island” and “The Ash Island," might 
represent the places where the horse of King Sagara(s*Tt) 
was kept and where King Sagaia’s sixty thousand $ons 
were burnt to ashes ? 
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Figs. 128. and 129 at page 621 of "Ttys Native Tribes 
of Central Australia," by Spencer and Gillen (Macmillan, 
1899) depict a kind of dance said to be current among the 
wild native tribes of Australia. This dance is described in 
the book as “ TheSiva Dance On closer examination, th$ 
dancers appear to have painted on their forehead a third 
eye, a fact suggestive of the possibility that the peoglp of 
even such distant lands as Australia were once welltfversed 
in Vedic lorg. 

^Nearer home in the Eastern Archipelago, eyidences of 
th e pr evalence of the Hindu Faith are abundant. Jav^ 
bristles iVitfijelics ipf TIindu ci^lt and worship. . In Bo me g, 
there is a forest which the Westerners were for a long time 
describing as a virgin fofest (».e.) not having been pene-r 
trated by man (Wallace — “ The Malay Archipelago”, 
pp. 44-45 ) . A pai ty of explorers, after they had gone 
a few hundreds of miles, discovered a stone which contaii^d 
an inscription commemorating m detail the performance of 
some specified “Yagas" and "Yajnas" (Vedic sacrifices) 
by a certain king (Yupa inscriptions of Mulavarman of 
Koeti, Borneo). 

All these’evidences only go to prove that our religion 
which was the only religio\the world possessed for a long 
time, had spread all over the world. 

It will not be out of place to examine here some 
conceptions of Hinduism about the Universe. The common 
Hindu belief about our terrestrial Globe is that it is com- 
posed of seven “Dvipas” or land masses. Adi Sankara 
Bhagavadpadacarya refers to this in the following 
sentence in one of his books: — 

•Each one of these “Dvipas*’ consists of several 
Varies” each of which in turn consists of several 
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,, Kha^tdas , ’ (*•*). Our country (India) has been described 
in our scriptures as " Bharat a Khanda", said to be a part 
of Bharat a Varsa”, which in turn is supposed to be 
situated in " Jambftdvipa .” Mount "Mem" (the modem 
peak, Everest in the Himalayas) is supposed to be to the 
north of all the seven " Dvlpas ”. There is an ocean belt 
between every two Dvipas. The sun and the moon are 
said to move round "Mem”. 

Let us now examine in detail the real import of these 
conceptions. The Westerners teach us in our geography 
books that the earth is round and they flatter themselves 
with the thought that this truth was first revealed to us by 
them. The Sanskrit term for “geography” is "Bha Gola ,r 
which itself means "the round earth.” Is* not the 
very existence of this word proof of the fact that our 
ancients were aware of this fundamental geographical 
truth about the special nature of the Earth? In the ancient 
Indian mathematical science, words such as u Khagola’ r 
(<S»tloft) and "Bha Gola” occur which are further evidences- 
in support of the above. In our "Sahkalpa Mantras” we 
use the word “ Brahmanda t” while referring Co the earth. 
The term enda (** u « in this word really means an egg 
(i.e.) an oval-shaped body ! * „ 

Let us now imagine the whole earth as a lime fruit 
with that part of it containing "Mem” (Himalayas)- 
directed towards the north as its apex. Then "Mem” 
becomes the north pole and, hence, the northern most point 
on the earth. This position, then, will sufficiently explain* 
the saying — “nfawfa The rest of 

the sphere is all to the south' of it. To the eye of a man 
standing on the apex ‘6 f it, the sun and the moon would 
appear to go round it (i.e.) the sun would not be exactly 
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overhead at any part of the year, but would always be to a 
side of it. This is what is meant by the statement in our 
Sistras that the sun goes round “Men*." There is thus 
nothing in these conceptions which could be considered as. 
being contradicted by modem geographical discoveries. 

Let us take another conception. Our S&stras say that 
the Pole star (**. Dhruva ” ) is exactly above "Merit". At 
first sight this appears to be against the established truths 
of modern geography. Imagine, for a while, that our 
earth were a spinning top. Let the position occupied by 
the Pole Star be indicated by a spot exactly above the apex 
of the top when it rotates quite vertically. As the motion 
of the top varies, its vertical position will also change, so 
that positions on it other than its apex will come to be 
directly under the position of Pole Star. This pheno- 
menon suggests the possibility that the Pole Star might 
have been directly over mount "Meru" at the time our 
ancients saw things and recorded them for us in our 
Sastras, and that, in course of time, this position was 
swerved from due to changes in the rotation of the earth. 

All these jnodern discoveries about the geography of 
our earth seem, therefore, # to have already dawned on our 
ancient seers. References to these truths are also found in 
the works of Aryabhatta, Vardhamihira, and Appayya 
Diksita. 

Thus we come back to the truth which we established 
at the outset, vie., ours was the only religion extant on the 
face of the earth for a long time. All the other religions 
of the world have only taken up and developed some phases 
of our bigger faith which contains all the aspects of the 
different religions. 

YVs our religion or Dharma is tlfe one faith common to 
,•11 the world, even so, Sanskrit, the language of our reli- 
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_gion, is common to all the other tongues of the world. To- 
day they call Sanskrit a “ dead language" Even taking this 
-expression to mean literally, it contains a sublime truth. 
Which is it that dies ? — the body, or the soul ? It is the body 
that dies. The soul is eternal and imperishable. Sanskrit 
L is the soul of all the other languages. Most of the words in 
the etymology of these languages can be derived from 
Sanskrit roots or Dhatus. The other “living” languages of 
the world have therefore themSelves for the body and 
Sanskrit for their soul. Applying this theory to Sanskrit, 
we find that it is a language which is all soul sans a 
body to envelope it. Hence, the expiession dead language 
does not seem to be an altogether inappropriate description 
of it! 

To conclude, our faith and our language once had 
world-wide existence The one basis of our religion is the 
-supreme authoritativeness of the Vedas (Veda Prdma- 
nyam). All the other extant religions of the world are but 
phases of our bigger faith. With a little propaganda 
-characterised more by kindness and love than by conceit 
and arrogance, it might yet possible for qs to convince 
• others of this truth. 



CHAPTER II 

A COMMON TENET OF SANATANA DHARMA 

Within the Hindu Religion itself there exist a number 
of sub-faiths such as the “Saiva Siddhanta” of the Saivaites, 
the "Pancaratra Siddhanta” of the Vaisnavaites, and the 
religion of the Madhvas. * These different sects appear to 
be antagonistic to one another on the surface. Yet all are 
admittedly parts of the bigger whole, the Hindu 
Religion. 

We are not now going.to discuss the relative superio- 
rity of the one or the other of these over the rest. But 
we should try to explore the common beliefs or tenets, in 
which all th«se seemingly different sects agree. We must 
also know what the Hindu Religion is. 

If the search is carried to the very doors of the 
learned exponents of these different faiths, they fail to 
supply us with a clear answer. .They only revel in magnify- 
ing their differences. The books and treatises in which 
these faiths are expounded 4ikewise tend only to 'emphasise 
the.differences between their respective doctrines. Unle ss 
there is some coipmo p te net or series of tenets connecting 
these faiths, Hinduism to which these sects claim to belong, 
■can hardly be considered a single composite religion. Let 
us now see what this common belief could be like. 

The Hindus all over the country at the time of 
reciting the holy Ramayana of Valmlki as an item of 
daily prayer repeat certain vferses both at the beginning 
and at the conclusion of its recital, ©f these the following 
Sloka is one : — 
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wffcr jnrrwr: q ft qi gwq f 
s^n^i »n3fa ^ i 
nrwnnjfvi: gvretg 
st^t: «-nwr: ll 

In reciting this verse they pray as follows : — 

May the kings who rule this 
earth rule it with justice ! 

May the people of this world be happy ! 

May the brahmins and the 
cows live in happiness ! 

May all the worlds be ever covered in bliss ! 

In this verse it may be noticed that after praying for the 
happiness of all the worlds and their people in general, the 
brahmins and the cows are singled out and their well-being 
is specially prayed for. Why this preferential treatment of 
the brahmin and the cow, as though they are not contained 
in the generality of the world's creation 7 Even assuming 
that the brahmins are given a preferential treatment in this 
respect, where is the necessity to distinguish the cows 
separately ? We must know why this distinction is made. 
We shall have to leave the subject here for a while and 
proceed further in order to understand this. 

The kingdom of Madura in olden days was ruled over 
by a kmg known as Kun Pandyan of the pre-Pallava 
Pandya dynasty. He was a Hindu by birth but was, later 
in his life, converted by the Jains of the place to Jainism. 
He became such a zealous devotee of his new religion that 
he became an aggressive persecutor of the Hindus. He 
prohibited the use of the Vibhuti-Rudraksam by anyone. 
Heprohibited the smeaiing of the sacred ashes ove'r the 
bo/dy, a custom to which a powerful section of Hindus — C 
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die Saivites, were intensely devoted. His wife and 
his minister were great bhaktas of Lord £iya. But 
even so, they could not disobey the king's command. They 
could, therefore, conduct their worship of Lord Siva only 
on the sly ! They were unceasingly praying for the recon- 
version of the king back to his natural religion. 

One day the famous Tamil Saivaite Saint, Jnana- 
sambandha, who is one .of the four principal "Gurus” 
for this section of Hindus and who is considered an 
"Avatara” of Lord Subrahmarfya (Kartikeya of Northern 
India) happened to visit the kingdom of this Kun Pandya 
with his disciples. The queen and the minister, hearing 
of this, obtained “Darsan ” &f the great saint in secret and 
requested him to bring the king back to his natural faith. 
The saint, consenting to do this, came over to the city of 
Madura, thesking’s capital, and took his abode in a mutt.l 
The Jains, getting scent of the saint’s mission, set fire t8 
his mutt. The Saint prayed to Lord Siva and desired that 
the fire should burn the evil-doers themselves. By the will 
of Lord Siva, the fire affected the king himself in the 
shape of a high fever. All the attempts of the king’s Jain 
advisers to cure him of Ahe malady were in vain. The 
minister then seized the opportunity and, apprising the 
king of the greatness of Jnanasambandha, suggested the 
Saint’s help being sought to cure the king of his ailment. 


1. This incident is chronicled for us in a verse in the 
"Tevaram”, which is the collective name for the verses of devotion 
sung in praise of Lord MahSdeva by the Tamil Saivaite Saints or 
“Nayapmars." The verse, transliterated into English, would run 
as follows : — 

Poyyaramamapar koluvum sudar 
Paiyave cenru Papdtyafkkakave. 
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The fanaticism of the king yielded for the time being 
and, in his anxiety to secure some kind of relief from his 
disease, the king consented to the minister's advice. The 
saintly personage was invited to the king’s presence. The 
usual debate ensued between the great Sambandha and his 
Jain adversaries regarding the superiority of their respec- 
tive faiths. It was agreed that each was to cure one half 
of the king’s body of his disease with the aid of their 
spiritual powers and that whichever party failed to do so 
should accept defeat. Jnanasambandha smeared the left- 
hand side of the king’s body — the part allotted to his 
care — with the sacred ash and chanted ten verses of the 
“Tevaram” lglonfying the sacred ash. That half of the 
king’s body immediately became perfectly cured. The 
right-hand side of it — the one assigned to the Jains — failed 
to become similarly normal despite all their invocations 
The Jains, not satisfied with this result of the test, 
challenged Sambandha to clire the right-hand side also 
The Saint recited the same verses once again and smeared 
that part of the body also with the sacred ash. Again, as 
though by magic (by the grace of Lord S\va), the fever 
transferred itself to the left-hapd side, leaving the right- 
hand one normal. Thereafter, feeling for the king’s 
excruciating pains, Sambandha cured the whole body ' of 
the disease. 

Though thoroughly convincing even this test failed to 
make the obstinate Jains accept their defeat. The king’s 
sympathies too were still on the side of the Jains. A 
further test was called for. Before its commencement, 

1. The first of these is the well-known verse commencing with 
the line which, in transliteration, would run as follows 
Mantiraraavatu niru, 

Varjavar mSiatu niru, etc. 
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however, Saint Sambandha went to Lord Somasundara’s- 
temple in Madura and prayed for success in thp coming 
contest. The verse he chanted on this occasion, translite- 
rated into English, would run as follows : — 

Veta vejviyai nintanai ceytulal 
Atamilliyamanodu terarai 
Vatil venru alikkatiruvullame 
Patimatutanaya paramane 
Jnala ninpugafE mika vendum ten 
Alavayil uraiyum yemmatiye. 

— Sambandfia’s Tevaram — Tiruvalavay. 

It was agreed at this contest that each party should 
write out the principal tenets of its faith on a palm leaf 
and set it afloat in the riVer Vaikai and that whichever 
leaf went up the stream should be deemed as containing 
the higher truth. . The palm leaf of Sambandhar floated 
against the Stream while that of his adversaries was washegl 
down by the current. The Jains were still obstinate and 
would not own their defeat. A further test was suggested 
by the Saivaite Saint. The two leaves were to be consigned' 
to the fire and whichever leaf would be burnt by the flames 
was to indictfte the worsted party. Sambandhar’s leaf 
remained unburnt while th&t of the Jains was reduced to 
ashes. The Jains had at last to bow before the superior 
faith of Saint Sambandha. 

Thus goes the Saivite story in the Periyapurana, 
but to come to our point, the palm leaf of the great Saint 
had on it a verse iwhich, in a free translation, contains the 
following prayer : — 

1. Which, transliterated, would run as: — 

Valka antaqar vanavar atjioam 
Vijka tanpuual ventanum oakuka 
AJka tiyatellam arao namame 
C&lka vaiyakamum tuyar tirkave. 
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May the brahmins live happily ; 

May the devas dwell in happiness ; 

May the cows live happily; 

May the cool rains fall in their seasons over the 

earth; 

May the kings ever rule the earth righteously ; 

May evil be put down ; 

May the worlds resound with the holy name of 
• Mahadeva ; 

May pain and sorrow disappear from the face 

of the earth. 

Thus whatever be the intricate nature of the philosophy 
of the Saiva Sxddhantins, in a verse such as this, which was 
supposed to bring out the quintessence of their faith, the 
same place is given to the brahmin and the cow as in 
-the sloka in Sanskrit quoted at the outset. 

« Another instance is furnished by the following stanza 
from the Mahabharata — 

wr i i 

OTTT33T*! SWT. II 

— Santi-parva, 46 ; Slokas 12-6. 
which means : — • 

Obeisance to Him Who worships Brahman, Who, is 
for the good of the cows and the brahmin and also 
of the world — repeated obeisance to Krsna, 
obeisance to Govinda. 

Let us now try to enquire why, in all these verses, the 
brahmin and the cow have received this special mention. 

We all know that, for most of our doubts, we may 
find satisfactory explanation in the song of songs, the 
-“Bhagavad Gita” of Cord Krsna. Let us see what 'light 
is shed on the subject of our present enquiry by the Gita. 
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There is a work known as the “Gitamangalacarapa” 
the 4th verse of which runs as follows : — 

nrwt spot i 

<iT*rr otct: *15^ ii 

This means : — 

The Upanisads are the cows from which Lord 
Krsna, the milkman, draws the milk of Gita with 
the help of Arjuna, the calf. Whoever drinks this 
milk is the wise one. • 

The significance of this simile is that as the milk given 
by the cow is useful both to the calf (for Which it is 
intended by the mother) and to the world, even so the 
Gita, first taught by the Lord to Arjuna, forms spiritual 
food for the whole of mankind. There are numerous other 
works m ou^ religious literature to which a reference may 
be made in our attempt to clear our doubt regarding thB 
special treatment accorded in bur religion to the Brahmin 
and the cow Although there may be differences of 
opinion m the Tattvartha of the Gita it is an 

acknowledged rfact that the Gita is an important book of 
authority for the Hindu Rejig ion. Therefore the attempt to 
seek a solution in the Bhagjfvad Gita has the special merit 
of invoking an authority which will have the acceptance of 
one and all. 

Verses 10 and 11 of chapter III of the Bhagavad Gita 
run as follows : — 

Jnrr: ^h=tt s r s rwfr : i 

srtffirwTwrq* u 

TO'rc iww. ita: towpsjto u 

2 
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These verses may be translated as follows : — 

Hiving first created mankind together with sacrifices, 
the Pra japati said : By tins shall ye propagate ; let 
this be to you the cow of plenty. 

With this do ye nourish the Gods and the Gods shall 
nourish jou; thus nourishing one another, ye shall 
attain the Supreme God. 

■ — Translation — A. Mahadeva Sdstii's. 

Before examining the meaning of these verses let us 
considei the ordinary processes of exchange and barter 
noticeable in our daily life. We export what we get in 
abundance in one place to another where they are scanty 
and get in return what the people of that place have surplus 
to their needs. We pay to the workmen for the service 
they render to us. We feed the cow and the cow gives us 
milk We. pay taxes to the Government and' the Govern- 
ment protects us. The Hindus believe that such transac- 
tions of the nature of exchange occur in the othei worlds 
also. The above verses of the Gita, mention an instance of 
this exchange 

The "sacrifice” or “Yajna or Yaga” referred to in the 
fust of these verses requires tor its successful perform- 
ance three essential requisites viz , “ the mantras” 01 the 
pra>er chanted, the “Deva” or the deity worshipped, and 
the “Havis” or the offering made. The “ mantra ” is chanted 
by the Brahmin ; the deity is contemplated upon by the 
mind; and the most essential requisite for the “ Havis or 
Homa” is the ghee from cow’s milk. 

It is now clear why the Brahmin and the cow have 
been assigned such exalted position in our religion as 
that referred to in flie sloka quoted at the outset ’and in 
the other veises that followed. The Brahmin takes prgv. 
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cedence over others because on him is enjoined the duty of 
preserving with their due efficacy the “ mantras ” with which 
the vedic sacrificial rites or “Yajna or Yaga" are to be 
performed. The importance of the cow lies in its yielding 
the ghee with which the sacrificial offerings are to be made 
to the “devas." 

According to the Vedas, the good that results from the 
performance of a sacrifice is not only for the benefit of the 
Brahmin and the cow to whom principally the success of the 
sacrificial rites is due, but alSo for that of the entire com- 
munity of which these form members. It follows there- 
fore that if the vedic sacrifices are to be properly conduct- 
ed — which is only another way of saying if the happiness 
of mankind is to be provided for — the well-being of the 
Brahmin and the cow is to be preserved. 

It is tftis contribution to universal happiness throu|h 
Vedic Yajrias which makes all the various sub-divisions 
of our religion agree in wishing for the welfare of the 
Brahmin and the cow, though in various other details there 
are differences in their respective tenets. 



CHAPTER III 

THE SAM ANYA DHARMAS OR THE ORDINARY 
RELIGIOUS DUTIES OF ALL HINDUS 

The Manu Dharma Sastra Enunciates the following 
as the common religious duties of all the followers of Hindu 
Religion. 

The five duties enumerated above arc the principal ones 
among our common Dharmas. The Vedas have laid 
stress upon devotion to the parents, devotion to the Guru or 
preceptor, bhakti towards God and hospitality as Samanya 
dharmas besides the above-mentioned five specified by 
Manu viz., ahithsU, satyam or truth, asteyam or dcsire- 
lessness, souca or purity and mdriyamgraha or control 
of the senses. 

i ^ ^ i ^ i m i 

m i anV«i^t i 

— Taitliriya Upanishd 

AHIMSA 

As a virtue this is indispensable to all. We have no 
justification for taking the life of even such an insignifi- 
cant creature as an ant. None of our actions should result 
in causing unnecessary pain to any living creature. That is 
real Ahiths&. The practice Of this virtue has been described 
as a path finally leading to Yoga, or the complete detach- 
ment of the mind from all its activities. 
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— Yoga S&stras. 

Desires arise in our minds. It is the mind that gives 
rise to all our thoughts, both good and bad. Hence it can 
be truly said that our mind is the primary cause of all our 
evils. The seers of the Upanisads have said : — 

iT g wrpnr <erot gs'OThQwr: i 

— Amrtabindupamsad. 
The mind is the root cause of both Bandha or bondage and 
Moksa or salvation or emancipation from worldly 
bondage. The mind never remains as one would like it to 
be. When we try to concentrate our attention on a 
particular object or thought, our mind begins to wander. 
When very often we would veiy much like to think of 
nothing at all in particular — a type of freedom from the 
worries anc^ cares of this world — our mind would continue 
its train of thoughts. If one tries to lemam silent, one c*n 
do so by controlling one’s to'ngue. Similarly the eyes can 
remain without seeing if we wish to do so. But the mind is 
uncontrollable. Even as a mad man has no control over his 
senses, the solder man has no power to hold his mind in a 
position which he likes. PJf asure and pain are fqlt for us by 
the mind and intimated to os. If we attain to a state of 
perfect control over our mind, Buddhi-Svadhlna, we 
should be able to induce it to remain in any desired state. 
When we feel pain in a particular part of the body, if we 
wish that our mind should remain without thinking about 
the pain, it should remain so. But the mind does not 
stay like that. If it remains so we may be said to have 
controlled our feelings and are; then in a state of Nirodha. 
In this state of perfect control over the mind continuous 
meditation is compared to “ Tailaih&rS ” or the uninter- 
rupted “ Flow of oil”. The attainment of this state of 
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complete mastery over one’s mind is ere* hagtt e r than 
contact with the Almighty. Seeing God brings about joy 
or bliss ( Ananda ) for the time being. On the other hand, 
he who has absolute control over bis mind can, at will, 
make his mind experience this bliss or Ananda and become 
indentified with the impersonal Almighty. At this stage 
the mind will be in a state of abject surrender. This state 
of mental evolution of a person is known as Yoga. The 
conversion of the ordinary changing mind into a state of 
abject control should be aimed at by every Hindu. The 
scriptures say that this is possible even within one's own 
lifetime. 

rWW *WF3 I —Purusa Sakta. 

Verse 23 in chapter 5 of the Bhaqavad Gita runs as 
follows : — 

mi i 

h gg>: h gsfr sw n 

He who in this very life can resist the onsets of passion 
(lust and anger) is a Yukta or one identified with the 
Supreme and is really happy. A Yukta is heiwho possesses 
Yoga or the power to subdue Jhe mind. Yoga is not a 
process that has been prescribed for the Rsis only as 
some are prone to think. As a matter of fact Yoga as a 
cure for passions is intended more for the ordinary man 
who falls an easy victim to the disease of the uncontrolled 
mind. 

What are the means for subjugating the mind? There 
are two methods — the Bahtranga-S&dhana{^^V^^) and 
the Antaranga-Sodhana We should refer to 

those who know about these paths and who have controlled 
their minds by their practices. The Lord Krsna was one 
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who had subdued his mind at all times; as also Sri Adi 
Sankaracarya. Some are horn with a lair complexion, 
Others become fair through changes in climatic conditions 
or persistent covering of the body with attire. Certain 
created beings even from birth fly. Others fly at a later 
stage of growth. The fish knows to swim at the very birth. 
We learn swimming at youth or boyhood. Even so the 
Lord Isvara is born with a controlled mmd. We should all 
try to attain to the state of the controlled mind as we are 
not born with the same. As examples of those who 
practised and later attained the fully perfected and sub- 
jugated mental stage may be mentioned the seers, Sada- 
siva Brahmendra and Vidyaranya. 

Of the two paths or fddhanas mentioned above, the 
former vis , Bahiranga Sddhana, includes the practising 
of virtues sijch as charity, helping others, the performing 
of Karmas, such as Sandhyil Up&sana, Yajna, Vedadhyag 
yana, etc., with absolute devotion and faith, and so on. 
These will lead us to the desired control over the mind. The 
second or the internal means (•WKJfWW) includes the 
practice of the, virtue of Alwhsd, or non-injuiy to fellow 
living beings. 

The observance of Ahirdsd is a very efficient means of 
attaining mastery over the mind. Before considering, 
however, how Ahithfl forms a powerful Sddhana for the 
attainment of this mastery over the mind, it would be as 
well to know something about the potentiality of the mind 
itself. 

It may be said at the outset that there is nothing which 
the mind cannot achieve. It’ is really like the mighty 
elephant in prowess and, like that annual, is utterly useless 
unless it is tamed and brought under control. Left to itself. 
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it can only cause harm to the possessor. The mind is a 
thousand times stronger or capacious than the elephant. 
The great sages Visvamitra and Hanuman are two 
instances of persons who possessed the might of the 
controlled mind. That same mind exists in us also. It is 
said in Vedanta that the creation of the whole Universe was 
the work of one mind. It may also be truly said that even 
to the small mind of the ant all the world is insufficient The 
mind may very well be likened to the demon in the story of 
King Vikramaditya. We are all familiar with the tremen- 
dous amount of services which the demon gave its master 
after its subjugation Even so is the case with the mind 
It is this subjugation of the mind that is known as Yoga. 
Ahimsd or non-injury to living beings, may be considered 
as one of the principal components of Yoga Those who 
have conquered the mind have stated that they had first 
ftrictly practised Ahmsd before attaining to* the Yogic 
state. 

Thus Ahimsd has been described in Manu Dharma 
S&stra as the first of the Samanya Dharmas and in the 
Yoga Sastra as the first step of Yoga. Such is the great- 
ness of this virtue. ' 

Even as there are a numbef of by-pioducts besides a 
main product in an industry, so there are what may. be 
termed ‘incidental’ benefits arising out of any karma or 
deed, though its performance may have been undertaken 
with an entirely different object. These incidental benefits 
are known as Avdntara Prayojana. As a good example of 
this may be cited our going to a temple. Daman and 
worship of God in the temple is the main end in view, but 
among the incidental benefits accruing from the visit may 
be mentioned, listening to any religious discourse or 
exposition that may be going on at the time, intercourse 
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with learned and religious-minded people who might be 
visiting the shrine at the same time, listening to devotional 
music, etc. 


Likewise the practising of this virtue of Ahimsi has 
also got its Avdntara Prayojana or incidental advantages. 
The main benefit aimed at is, of course, control over the 
tnind, but conquest of other living beings is one of these 
incidental results. Says the Yoga Sastra in support of 
this : — 

umsrar acfTT%«r? i 


— Patanjali’s Yoga S utras—4. 


One who succeeds in practising Alnmsd ca n paci fy ever y 
being he happens to come across ■*-»»-«»- 


The ideal of Ahiihsa to be aimed at b> the aspirant for 
mental control consists in his not wishing to cause bodily or 
mental pam\o his fellow beings. He should refrain evep 
from uttering any statement which is likely to wound 
another’s feelings. When we see a man injuring another, 
we would notice, on final analysis, that the former was 
provoked to do it through some lapse on the part of the 
latter. Otherwise there is no natural incentive for anybody 
to harm or harbour ill-feelftyj against anyone elSh. Let us 
tal«: the case of a child which from ignorance causes the 
roof of its house to be set on fire. Under natural circums- 
ances the immediate concern of the father will be to put 
down the fire rather than start chastising the infant. 
Later on he might take such steps as to prevent its 
recurrence Likewis e should we. al Lact towards all evil - 
doers We should tr eat them as childre n. That alone would 
be the tFue practising of Ahimsa. 


As has been already said, Ahiifisd when practised in 
this, its ideal form, brings about control of the mind as the 
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main benefit and control over other beings as an incidental 
benefit. Before one who has observed it in its true seme 
even an assassin will be turned away from his evil thought. 
In the presence of one who has an absolutely controlled 
mind, even cruel persons will be in a state of mental peace. 
This is the Av&ntara Prayojana of Ahttksd which will 
come of its own accord. 

Ahimsd should be practised to the maximum degree by 
Sannyasins. At the time they get initiated into this Asrama, 
they take a vow of Ahjmsa promising before God 
that they will not make themselves objects of fear to any 
mortal being. 

— Chandogya Upanisad. 

Hence it is that a sannyast is foi bidden from cooking his 
qjyn food or even from such an act as plucking* a leaf from 
its parent tree. 

A Grhastha or house-holder is expected to observe 
Ahithsa so far as its observance does not interfere with Ins 
performance of the vedic karmas. 

sat/a 

The definition of Sotya is contained in the following 
quotation : — 

The perfect agreement of word and thought is truth,. God 
has given man the faculty of speech only with the object 
that he should always speak what the mind thinks. The 
Hindu believes that whoevet does not do so but uses his 
tongue in uttering falsehood is destined to be bom as dumb 
cattle in his next birth. 
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We saw when dealing with Ahitksi that an exception 
in regard to its strict observance has. been made in {he case 
of the Grhasiha alone. There is a similar exception in the 
case of this virtue also. For instance when a person enume- 
rates the faults of others, even though his utterances may 
be quite in accordance with truth, yet his act does not 
constitute Satya or truth telling. This exception therefore 
consists in not telling such truth as is likely to produce 
harm to society. Hence, the following definition of 
(Sat yam.) 

HFT fjPTt£ I 

— nrfwsfir — Adi Sankara’s Prasnottara 
Ratna Malika. 

Let us try to reason out this aspect of truth-telling. In 
all our actions in this woi Id we should be actuated by the 
only motive of trying to do good to others Truth-tellmg® 
being an action, should hence -be practised with the same 
end in view If, on the other hand, one always talks ill of 
another, one is moic prompted by "passion and anger” — 
Kama and Kro^fia[} B1H — — than by the object of being 
of help to society. His truth-telling (which certainly it is, 
as the man spoken ill of ma» really, be a wicked person) 
will* not, according to the second definition, therefore, 
constitute Satya(^). Real Sat yam (93^0 hence consists 
in speaking well of others, ignoring their lapses. Even the 
words spoken should be so gently uttered as not to annoy 
the hearer. The Satyam (331^) so far described is the 
Satyam (331^) G f the tongue or ‘spoken truth’. Our 
religion goes further than this and prescribes that we 
should observe Satyam (H3P^) even *m our thoughts, and 
actions. 
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Likewise, there is also a kind of “bodily Satyam". For 
instance, in a gathering where all members present are 
.supposed to have purified themselves by the day’s morning 
bath, one who pretends to have bathed commits the sin of 
“bodily Asatya We should endeavour to be true 

in all the Trikaranas i.e., in thought, word as well as in 
deed. 

Like AhiriisG, Satyam too has an incidental benefit — 
( Avantara Paryajanam ) If we constantly practise truth- 
telling a stage will be leached when our mind will think 
only of satyam, and our tongue speak nothing but truth 
At that stage even if, by a slip of the tongue, we happen to 
utter an untruth, it will become truth. The power which 
a man acquires through constant truth-telling, of his spoken 
word always denoting truth, is known as the “vdrthai 
siddhi”. 

A test of real truth-telling consists in seeing whether 
even in the dream state or Svapndvastha one thinks only of 
truth-telling. Then one gets Satya Siddhi and whatever 
such a person says will come to pass. 

One should not, however, practise thij Dharma with 
this Avantara Prayojafia or incidental benefit in view. 

c 

ASTEYA 

The term Asteya means that we should not covet or 
steal other people’s belongings. Refraining from this vice is 
one of the ordinary duties enjoined on us by our religion. 

SAUCA 

Sauca represents purity of body and mind Bodily 
cleanliness, as everyone knows, brings about mental purity 
also. Our Dharma' Sastras have laid down definite 
prescriptions for bodily purity. For the last 30 or 40 years 
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this type of cleanliness is fast disappeai ing in our land. 
The injunctions in our Sastras on this subject are quite 
elaborate as bodily purity is foremost among the essential 
pre-requisites for the successful performance of the vedic 
karmas. A few of the practical rules to be followed 
in this connection are given below : — 

Every one of us should have a sepaiate Tirthapatra 
or dri nking jtgsg gl out of which alone we should drink 
and which no one else should be allowed to use. The vessel 
should be cleaned with the aid o£ the particular commodities 
mentioned in the Sastras for the particular metals of 
which the vessels are made. 

Even if we go out to dine elsewhere we should always 
take our own allotted Tirthapdtra. While we bathe we 
should use mud or inrttikd for cleansing our body. 

INDRIYA NIGRAHA 

The Dharma Saslras prescribe that we should never 
give free reins to our senses for their activities. We must,, 
so to say, guard ourselves from allowing these to over-feed 
themselves, but keep them fed on carefully doled-out 
rations. 

The above five are the principal Samdnya Dharmas or 
ordinary duties enjoined on all the followers of the Hindu 
faith, i.e., Astikas or the Vaidikas. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SUPREME AUTHORITIES OF 
HINDU D1IARMA 

It is a matter of commorf knowledge that there are 
many books in this world. Each book deals with a 
particular subject. We also know that out of these 
millions of publications only one is honoured and respected 
as none of the others are. The few books so honoured 
form the scriptures of the various religions in the world. 
Each religion has thus a book which it exalts above all the 
other human compositions by its adherents, as being the one 
book containing the teachings of that faith and being, there- 
fore t the one and only place, wherein is shown the way to 
spiritual salvation. In most religions these scriptures are 
worshipped or respected in other ways. The Sikhs even 
build separate temples to house the sacied book of their 
religion and have further honoured it by joining a special 
term of Veverence by which, klone they refer to it. — viz., 
‘‘Granlha Saheb” ! < 

Let us now see what the corresponding scriptures are 
for our Hindu Dharma. If we ask the followers of the 
other religions of the world what their scripture is, they 
will have the answer at their fingers’ end. On the other 
hand, if the same query is put to a Hindu he will be 
bewildered. And even where an answer is forthcoming, it 
will be so varied. The “Saiva Siddhantins” would mention 
the Tamil works, * Tev&ram ” and ‘’Tiruvacakath," as 
their highest scriptures, while the “Sri Vaisnavaites”, 
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would assign tliat place of honour to Sri Ramanuja's 
Sri Bh&sya (*rfar*T), Again there will be others who 
would assert that the RamOyam (<RNP»f) of Valmiki is the 
highest scripture for a Hindu. The orthodox pandits, on 
the other hand, would say that the Veda (fc) forms our 
highest authority, whereas the modern Hindu who combines 
in him English education with a little religious-mindedness 
would single out the Gif a* ( r ftn) and give it that place. 
Thus no two answers among these followers of the same 
faith will be seen to agree ! 

There is one principal reason which accounts for this 
difference between the present-day Hinduism and other 
religions It is the deplorable condition in which 
we are bringing up our children. The children of the 
followers of the other religions of the world are first 
treated to a bourse of religious instruction in some form <jr 
other before being taught the other things of the world. 
Among the Hindu boys, however, religious instruction, as a 
regular course through which they are made to pass, is 
conspicuous only by its absence 1 The result is that not 
understanding the real import of the teachings of our sacred 
books, we only tend to redlqjule them, u'hile others decry 
the books of their rival faiths ! 

There is also another very strong reason why religions 
instruction should not be neglected among Hindu children. 
Our religion, more than any other, enjoins on its followers 
mute acceptance of the teachings of our ancient seers and 
recommends in unequivocal terms the elimination of the 
application of individual reason or Yukti in matters 

of religious doubt. In order to be able to tune ourselves to 
this Type of mentality, it is of utmdst importance that the 
.mind of the child should be prepared for the acceptance of 
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these teachings at an age when individual reasun has not 
begun to assert itself. On the other hand, we are now 
reversing the process. We fill the child’s mind with all 
types of modern secular information. When the applica- 
tion of reason becomes the ruling factor and when, of his 
own accord but without proper guidance, the grown-up 
youth or man turns his attention to religion, he is apt to be 
impatient and gets wholly incorrect views of the various 
aspects of the teachings in our sacred books. 

Before actually proceeding to describe our supreme 
authorities, it will be useful to examine the real nature of 
the scriptural texts of religions in general 

The requirements of man in this world of ours have 
been pithily described by the wise as Dharma^^) , Artha 
(**$), Kama (^w), and Moksa or the Purusartha- 

catustaya (jwfajJM) In ordinary languge these may 
be taken to mean : — 

(1) the performance of good and righteous deeds, 

(2) material wealth, 

(3) sensual and mental pleasures, and 

(4) spiritual salvation i 

Let us explain these in a little greater detail. Even t on 
a superficial analysis we would find that man’s first aim 
in life is to be happy. This happiness he strives for will, 
on a little reflection, be seen to consist of two kinds, vis . : — 

( 1 ) evanescent or momentary happiness ; and 

(2) eternal happiness. 

It is natural for us to be contented with a particular 
type of happiness only so long as we do not think of a 
greater type of it. Even so there is a type of happiness- 
than which there is none greater to be Striven for. This 
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type is the fourth Purus&rtha (jttrf), viz., M oksa X ) ■* 
He who realises the real nature of this state of eternal bliss 
will never feel attracted by the lower sensual and mental 
pleasures of this world. To him the second and third 
Purusdrthas ( 3W&) i.e., Artha (*T$) or material riches 
and Kdma or desires will cease to have any charm, 

The first Purusdrtha (3W&) or Dharma i.e., thf 

performance of goodly and righteous deeds, is a Sddhana 
or pathway towards the attainment of the last 
viz., Moksa (*Nt). The main object of the scriptures of 
any religion should be to prescribe the exact methods o i 
practising this Dharma (^). Hence the name, Dharma 
Pramanas ) , for these scriptures. In other words, 

these works are supposed to be the truest expositions of 
Dharma 

The other religions of tHe world extol Moksa (fitSf) 
or spiritual salvation as a thing to be attained only in the 
life after death. Hinduism, on the other hand, teaches us 
that this state #>i eternal bliss could be realised in the 
present life itself, as attests.the following well-known line 
in the Purusa-S&kta already referred to in the 

previous chapter : — 

The sacred books in our Sanatana Dharma which^ 
constitute our Dharma Pramanas (or scriptures) are 
fourteen in number and are enumerated in the quotations 
reproduced below: — 

Mwaro mrzfkiziiL: \ 

3 * wn I] —Mann SmrtL 

3 
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Mr. fmarft Brow u 

— Y&jno Valkya Smrti. 

According to the Hindus all knowledge (*1*0 worth 
Acquiring is supposed to 'be contained in these. Hence they 
are also known as the abode of knowledge, VidyS, Sth&nas 
(ffcnwrc)- 

These fourteen sacred books are : — 

(I) to (6) the six Veddhgas (t^Tlf) or the organs of 
<he Vedas; 

(7) to (10) the four Vedas; 

(II) Mimathsa ; * 

(12) Nyaya («TW) ; 

( 13 ) the Puranas ( S^) and 

(14) the Dharma Sdstras ('HlflW). 

Of these the first ten, viz., the four Vedas and the 
six Ahgas, have been described in several places in our 
religious literature as the manifestations of God Himself. 
As one instance of this may be cited the following line 
from the TSv&ram — ' 

“Vedamodu arangamayinanai” (Transliteration of the 
original in Tamil) 

which means “He who forms the Vedas and their six 
Angas." 

As an evidence of these fourteen sacred works 
forming our Vidy&sth&nas (fa*i(*4i4) may be mentioned 
the following Sloka from the Poet, Sri Harsa’s Naisadha 
Kavya in which he employs pun in stating that 

l^ala, was well-versed in these, the "Fourteen^Ptdytfj” : — 
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— Naisadha Kavya 14, 

These are the Vidy&s (flr*rr) which teach directly on 
Dharma (w4). Four others which deal with other subjects 
are also sometimes added to the list and the whole referred 
to as the Eighteen Vidy&s • fa*rr: ) . It is considered 

that there is nothing on the face of the earth which is not 
contained somewhere in these eighteen seats of learning ! 

These fourteen books are thus the seat both of Dhar- 
ma (*#) and Vidya (w<fr) or Jh&na (ww). These are 
the paths or S&dhana ( WW) in Hinduism which lead to 
the attainment of Moksa S dmr&jya ( H W i«*l ) or spiritual 
salvation. 

The most important of these fourteen scriptural texts 
are undoubtedly the Vedas. They are divided into four 
classes. The Sadahgas ) are the main organs of the 
Vedas as their name indicates. The remaining four 
books, viz., M?mamsa, Nyaya, Puranas and Dharma 
S&siras are sometimes spoken of as Up&hgas ('J'Hjf) 
or the co-organs of the Vedas. 

The Vedas are the most direct among our Dharma 
Pram&nas. Hence the following aphorism : — 

— Apastamba Dharma Sutras. 

Still a Hindu is said to be completely well-versed in our 
scriptures only when he has studied all these fourteen 
texts.* Hence the term S&hgop&nga Ved&dhyayana , 
(■HrifhnffanaCT*!) used in referring to .such persons, which. 
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means the "Study of the Vedas along with their Angas and 
U pang as". 

Much need not be said here about the Vedas, as most 
bf us come to have, at any rate, a general idea of these, if 
not during childhood, at least later in life. Suffice it merely 
to mention in this general account that these are grouped 
under four classes, via., Rg (^L), Yajus ), Sdma 

(wr), Atharva (■"*) and that they really consist of the 
following three parts : — 

(1) the Samhita(llten) or Mantra (d*) portion Con- 
taining the mantras to be chanted while performing the 
Vedic sacrificial rites, 

(2) the Brahmanas (*mWl) or expositions on the in- 
cantations and rituals referred to in the first part, and 

(3) the Aranyaka with th/* Upanisads 

contained in them, which are the philosophic portions of 
the Vedas. 



'CHAPTER V 
THE VEDAS 

We saw in a previous chapter that the seat of 
Dharma in the Hindu conception consists of the fourteen 
scriptures, the Vedas, their six Angas and the four 
V pangas. The four Vedas are the Rg, the Yajus, the 
Santa and the Atharva. 

Needless to say that the fame of the Vedas is 
unbounded. An expression of it is a matter of everyday 
experience ^mong the Hindus. It is a well-known habit 
among us to honour renowned holy places of sanctity fay 
using their names when specifying the holiness of others. 
For instance, when speaking of holy places one draws the 
name of Benares as a basis for comparison. We say that 
Vrddhacalam fa place of pilgrimage in South India) is the 
■'Old Benares', ( Vrddha Kdji) . Buggain Chittore district is 
also known as a Benares. Similarly we call a place in the 
Tinnevelly district Tenkasi. Likewise in the following 
Sloka, the poet in stating that Kumbhaghonam is a 
Ksetra holier than Benares, really pays a silent tribute to 
the unsurpassed sanctity of Varanasi ( WTO*)) : — 

to to TOrrotf forofa ii 
towtot to to n reyifo i 
TO TO f^TTO* II 
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That Kasi should be singled out for comparison when the 
greatness of other places is to be extolled, is itself a tribute 
to the sanctity of Kasi ; by quoting Benares as an example 
when speaking about holy places, we add to the greatness 
of Ka£i. Hence, the following- verse composed about a 
hundred years ago : — 

*rsre srerftr. 

srTajr&ww *r s*r *rwsft 

«5i5fr grw gve* n: ir 

— M ahisa Sat aka Vyakhyana- 

The purport of the above sioka is as follows: — ‘In the 
holy Bazaar of Benares, the fame of which is extolled by- 
citing it often as an example of sacred Kse^as, we can 
purchase by parting with the money of Bhakti, the 
commodity of Mukti. Here through the blessings of Sri 
Visvesvara, one gets salvation.’ 

In the same way, whenever any religious or literary 
composition of excellence is to be appreciatiVely spoken of r 
we find the Vedas coming in hdndy for comparison. Let 
us take, for instance, the Ramayana of Valmiki. It is a 
work of undoubted literary beauty and has a high value 
among our religious books. In every vernacular of India 
and even in some of the other languages of the world we 
have an extant rendering of it. The Poet, Kalidasa, has 
made extensive portions of it the mam theme of his Raghu- 
vam&a The ancient Hindu King, Bhoja, has- 

written his Ramayana Carnbu. Bhavabhuti, the well-known 
Sanskrit poet, has usfed part of its theme in his UUara 
R&ma Caritam (WWR»). Rdmabhadhra Dlkpta, a. 
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great Sanskrit scholar of the south, has produced a play of 
classic beauty known as Jdnakl Parinaya. Th$ Tamil, 
poets Kambar and Arunacala Kavi have rendered Rama4 
yana in Tamil In verse and dramatic fonns respectively. 
In many Hindu homes this epic is even read as a regular 
course of daily worship or PQr&yana. All tills testify 
amply to the greatness of this hoary epic of ours. To bring 
home to the mind the greatness of such an eminent epic, 
they have thought it fit to compare it only to the Vedas, as 
for instance, in the follow ing quotation : — 

M' uforanuflu HWSRrtmrwJiT i 

Similarly the Mahabharata, the other great epic adorn*' 
ing our religious literature, has also been spoken of in' 
terms of the Veda. 

urea: qsmr 1 

The Sri Vaisnavaites of South India give a very higl^ 
place of honour to certain devotional songs in Tamil sung 
by the ancient Vaisnavake saints (Alvars) and known as^ 
Divya Prabandhas. In one place, while attempting to 
exalt the religious quality of these verses, they have des- 
cribed them as the Vedas in a Tamil rendering. Likewise,, 
the classic Tamil work KuAl composed about 1,000 years' 
ago .has also often been described as a Tamil Veda.* 

Similarly the works of the Tamil Saivite Saints 
(N Gyanmars) , vis., Tevaram and Tiruvacakam, have 
also been described as the Tamil or Dravida Vedas. 


ip wnairhs fHpenflssPfi 
@ifhuQfidr Q^sseapff Qfuuiflprii — .g/ftoii 

(S’mi/f Qp'au-pfi pJljfi ^0«/«T(gj»@/r 
(S/dLLuh 
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It is also interesting to note here that the Christian 
Missionaries in the south describe their Gospel as the 
Satyaveda or the ‘Veda of Truth’! These then suffici- 
eftfly testify to the high esteem in which the Vedas are held 
in this country and elsewhere. It is the custom to praise 
one religious literature by comparing it with one of the 
Well-known sacred books. 

About 5,000 years ago, at the conjunction of the 
Dvaparayuga and the Kaliyuga, the Sage Vyasa is said to' 
have classified the Vedas inf.o four parts. This sage is also 
credited besides this with the authorship of the Vedanta 
Sutras containing the doctrines of the Uttara Mtmamsd or 
the Vedanta school of Indian philosoply, the eighteen great 
Puranas and the Mahabharata. As the Vedas are loo 
extensive to be mastered within the span of a single human 
life, Vyasa divided it into four parts with the object that it 
might be possible for one to study at least one Sdkhd(w^l) 
or branch of it. He took tare to see that each Sakha 
contained all that was necessary for one to attain spiritual 
salvation. The four disciples of Vyasa, viz., Sumantu, 
Baila, Jaimini and Vaisampayana, learnt under him these 
four Sdkhds of the Vedas — i.e., Rg, Yafus, S&ma and 
Atharva respectively. The whole of the eighteen purdnas 
were revealed by Vyasa to Suta Puramka from whom these 
have come down to us. 

There are many sub-branches in the main S&kha or 
branch of R.g Veda but of these only one is now extant — 
viz,, the Aitareya Sakha ( VtfriTVTWF ) . The YajurVeda 
consisted of 101 Sakh&s but only three of these are now 
available. These are the K&nva S&kha (3n°?5rnar), the 
Taittirlya ^Md(^MwiWT)and the M&dhyandim S&kha. 

The Satna Veda had a thousand branches 
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but only two of these have been preserved* for its viz., the 
Oauthma $dkh& (jfaPTSnwt) and the T alavakdra, Sdkhd. 
The Sdkhds of the Aiharva Veda have been totally 

lost to us. We have, however, evidences even to-day to 
show not only that the Atharva Veda, like the other Vedid 
branches, had its Sdkhds, but also that there were groups of 
Brahmins fot whom their study was prescribed. In Utkal 
or modern Orissa, there are eighteen divisions among the 
Brahmins of whom those belonging to one particular group 
are known as Atharvanikas, which shows that, in 

the days gone by, these men studied the Veda through its 
Atharva branch. 

When Vyasa classified the Vedas he divided them 
into 1180 branches of which only eight, including the six 
detailed above, are now extant. 

A SakhS or branch of the Vedas is that compendium 
of it wherein are contained all the incantations necessary 
for the performance of the various Karmas or Vedic rites 
enjoined by Sanatoria Dharma on a human being from 
his very birth right up to his death Hence the following 
definition of it . — 

<wr i 

In ancient days it was usual for Hindu kings to 
bestow patronage on religious lore by assigning a whole 
village to one well-versed in all the Vedic texts of his 
particular Sdkhd. The villages so given away were known 
as Srotriya (ntfhe) villages or those presented to a Sruta 
(ftt) or a Vedic pandit. The income from such 
villages was exempt from the usual land tax. As those 
who devoted the whole of their livei to the study of the 
Vedas had no other ostensible means of livelihood, living 
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Was made possible for them through such gifts of land. 
This state of affairs which was primarily responsible for the 
smooth working of the Varna Dharma in our land for 
ages, exists nowhere else m the world, , No wonder then 
that several western scholars whose eyes are opened to the 
real treasures that lie hidden in our religious scriptures 
through the activities in foreign lands of noble souls like 
Swami Vivekananda, have gone into raptures over the 
beauties of the teachings in these texts 1 One scholar — 
Paul Deussen — has even gofre to the extent of saying that 
Adi Sankara Bhagavatpadacfirya ( ) 
was a very god on earth and has even desired a photo of 
his to be kept at Raladi, the place of the Great Guru’s 
birth in Malabar' 


Each Sdkhd of the Vedas consists in turn of three 
jShrts, as we have already seen, viz . : — 

(1) the Samhita or Mantra poition, 

(2) the BrShmana portion and 

(3) the Upanisad portion. 

The Mantras consist of incantations which ?re 
intended to be uttered when the blessing of the particular 
deity in praise of which they have been written down, is to 
be invoked. As the mantra is chanted a Dravya (5**) or 
a form of material riches such as, for instance, Ghee, is 
to be offered or thrown into the sacrificial fire. As the 
Dravya is offered to the fire, the worshipper should also 
Utter the Sanskrit words “*f *nr” which mean ‘Not Mine,' 
the idea being that a° Sanatanist should dedicate aft his 
worldly belongings to God. 
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The Brahmana portion of a Vedic S&khd contains, 
elaborate expositions on the various Karmas or rityals for 
which Mantras have been composed in the corresponding 
Sathhitd ($ftar) portions. 

The Mantras and the Br&hmanas form the Karma 
K&nda of the Vedas or that part of the Vedas 

dealing with actions. The Upanisads form the conclud- 
ing portions of the Sakhas and are their Jndna 
Kanda. In the same way as the Karma Kanda of the 
Vedas teach us the proper msthods of Vedic worship 
through rituals for attaining woildly benefits, the 
Upanisads teach us the way to attaining oneness with 
the All-Pervading Soul by dedicating all the benefits 
accruing from the observance of the rites prescribed in the 
Karma Kanda to God. Real truth will dawn on us onljr 
by absolute s^lf-denial, as staled in the following quota- 
tion : — 


aft hit n arrf^ft gtrfar i 

’TO #51 *T?T II 

* — Srt mad Bhagavata-I-(i)-t. 

Each Sakha has therefore had its Upanisad and all the 
extant Sdkhas have one Upanisad each with the exception 
of the K&nvasdkhai^^r^ ) which has two Upanisads vie. 
the Isdvasya (famw) or Isopanisad (Wrtflw^)and the- 
Brhaddranyakopanisad ) • Besides these 

there are also a large number of Upanisads now available 
the relevant Sakhds for which have been lost to us. As an 
example of the latter may be mentioned the (Kathdpa-. 
nisad) believed by some- to belong to the i Rg~ 
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Veda f W&), though it does not form part of the only 
-extant $dkha of that Veda viz., the Aitariya $akh& 
Likewise some of the extant Upanisads such 
as the Kausfiakl Brdhmana Upanisad ( ) 
belong to the Atharva Veda, though none of its Sdkhds at 
present exists. Thus though the Karma portion of the 
Vedas has largely been allowed to perish, their Jndna 
(**) and Tattva (ffrt) or philosophical portions have 
been preserved ! Vyasa simplified our labours by classifying 
the Vedas into Sakhds so that a Dharmic Hindu might at 
least study one £&kh& in his life-time but now even this is 
not being done properly. 

We have evidence that the Vedas were also sometimes 
known by the names of some of their Sdkhas. For instance 
there is a work of great antiquity in Tamil literature known 
as Tolkappiyam. It is supposed to be compfised by Trna 
Dhumagni, one of the twelve disciples of the sage, Aga- 
jtya(»tWr). It is said in one of the commentaries on this 
work that it had seen the light of day even before the great 
sage, Vyasa, classified the Vedas under four beads. These 
four Vedas have been enumerated in this work as the 
Taittiriya; the Bouliya, the Talavakara and Sama. 
We now know, however, that these are only the names of 
-some of the sub-divisions of the four main blanches of 
the Vedas. 

In the Tamil Divya Prabandha we hear of the term 
Bouliya Candoka. This is not the name of the entire Vedas, 
but only of one of its Sdkhas. Even in one of the ancient 
documents of Malabar we find this name. In this part of 
the country those following the Rg Veda are large in 
number. This gave the clue that the term stood in Uioae 
4»ys for the main branch, Rg Veda. 
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Wc derive our knowledge of the material things of 
this world through out senses. This leaves 6ufr a vast 
amount of knowledge which our senses cannot reach and 
interpret to us. We learn some things through the eyes* 
Other things we hear and certain others are reasoned out. 
For instance we learn of American news through telegr am ^ 
in newspapers. The V edas are supposed to enlighten us- 
on such matters as are beyond the perception of the senses. 

This definition of the Vedas leads us to the peculiar 
situation in which one is forced to reject certain portions- 
of the same as containing knowledge that could be 
perceived through other agencies such as our ordinary 
senses. As such portions^ have no value as supreme 
authorities, they are described in Hindu religious scriptures- 
as mere Arthavad a The doubt is persistent as to 

whether all jhe things that we see are of one origin or 
whether they are different. Science in the first instance 
concluded that the different objects perceptible to the 
senses are different. Later it was found out that the worldly 
objects can be traced to seventy-two elements. Further- 
research will perhaps show that these seventy-two elements, 
have originated from one l»sic element. The rationalists 
base everything upon knowledge and reason. In our 
country the Hindus declare the oneness as Advaita and the 
diversity as Dvaita. Which of these represents the truth ? 
What do the Vedas speak about? If Dvaita is the 
Truth a reference to the Vedas is needless. We see 
objects only in the Dvaitic form. The Vedas, accord- 
ing to our definition, should speak about what we do not 
know and deal only with what is not clear to our mind. 
And Advaita is one of the things which we are ordinarily 
unabfe to comprehend. If, therefore, the Vedas are to tell 
us anything at all, it should be about the Advaitic doctrine* 
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On looking at the Karmakdnda part of the Vedas it would 
seem a3 though it established the birth of Dvaite. In 
the end they would seem to conclude with Advaita. ■ A 
revelation that could be made known through other sources 
but which is also contained in the Vedas is known as 
Anuvida (** 3 *^). 

The above definition also gives a conclusive reply to 
the very common doubt arising in our minds regarding the 
acceptability of the Vedas. An appeal to reason is often 
resorted to for a test of the acceptability of the Vedic 
teachings. The Vedas are not for telling us about things 
within our reasoning power. The Vedas containing eternal 
truth were handed down to us by the great Rsis. That 
which cannot be reasoned, that which the human mind 
Aannot penetrate, that which is beyond the senses — all 
these form the V edas. 

In conclusion it is enjoined that the Brahmin as 
the representative of all communities should perform the 
Pane a Mahayajnas and the Brahmayajna compulsorily and, 
if possible, study at least some parts of the Vedas or, as a 
last resort, at least chant regularly the Gdyotri which is the 
quintessence of all Vedic teaching. 



CHAPTER Vi 

THE SADANGAS IN GENERAL AND 
SIKSA, THE FIRST AtfGA IN DETAIL 

The Veda Purusa has got six organs. Siksd (ftw) 
forms his nose, Vydkarana ( ) his mouth, Kalpa(*&f') 
his hands, Nirukta his* ears, Chandas his 

feet and Jyotisa («Tffir»r) his eyes. In this figuritive 
representation the organs for the V edangas have not 
been chosen haphazardly, but stand for them quite 
appropriately. To understand the full meaning of the 
Vedas the Brahmin should learn the six angas. Take for 
instance, Jyotisa, which is supposed to be the eye of the 
Veda Purusa or ids' N etrasthSna (%TOR). l n the 
same way as our eyes help us m seeing the objects beyond 
us, Jyotisa enables us to locate planets and stars at any 
required future date with a remarkable exactitude. 

Likewise, *Vydkarana is supposed to be the mouth of 
•the Veda Purusa. It 'being the grammar of the 
language in which the Vedas are written, whoever has 
not got a knowledge of it, can only prattle in that language. 

The use of these Sadangas, therefore, lies in that 
they enable the Vedas, the main scriptures, being 
•correctly interpreted and followed. On the brahmin, how- 
•ever, it is enjoined that he should first learn the Vedas 
and the Sdstras (W**) by rote without probing into the 
why and the wheiefore of things and then only these 
Angtft, so as to be able to under! tand the teachings 
of the Vedas. Hence the following quotation; 
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mint* rr: wvift fr*w i 

In the old days, the brahmins used to be well-versed 
in all these six Angas. The following historical evidence 
in the shape of stone and copper inscriptions amply testifies, 
to it. 

The custom in those days was to record deeds of gift 
by inscriptions in stones and copper. The temple walls, 
there corresponded, so to say, to the modem Sub- 
Registrar’s Office ! A reference to this custom still lingers 
in the official designation of one of the state officials of 
Travaacore. This particular official is known in their 
language as the "Tirumandira Olat " , which roughly means 
the “Court scribe”. His principal duty is to record in black 
and white all the orders of the Maharaja or the ruler of the 
State. In those days, whenever some one made a gift 
fcf, say, some immovable property to a religious or 
charitable institution, the king, after duly accepting it,, 
caused his orders to be intimated to the party concerned- 
through this “Tirumandira Olai". In the draft of the 
intimation this official concluded by adding the sentence 1 ": 

“You may have this fleed further confirmed by 
suitably inscribing it in copper and in stone.” 

This injunction of the King used to be sent to the- 
Br&hMona Sabha (maMeHi ) of the respective village the- 
members of which would have the deed aptly described in 
an inscription in the walls of the village temple 


* The original sentence in Tamil, transliterated, would read as 
follows : — 

“Kallilnm Sembilum Vettikkofiuka”. 
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The above shows that in every village in those days 
there was a Brahmana Sabha. All the Brahmins of the 
village, well- versed in the Vedas, could become members 
of these societies. The election to the managing committees 
of these associations took place through a system of casting- 
lots. There were detailed instructions about the eligibility 
and non-eligibility of membership to these committees^ 
These details are now available to us through an inscrip- 
tion that has been found at Uttaramerur, a place in South 
India. 

In order to be able to exercise its civic functions pro- 
perly, this Sabha appears to have been divided into 
several branches, each witlj its allotted portfolio, such as 
tax collection, distribution of water etc. All the orders 
passed by these Salihas are signed by the members party 
to it and thesjp signatures have been preserved for us in the 
extant copper and other inscriptions. One thing that 
strikes us prominently in these is the way in which many of 
these names are qualified by the addition of titular epithets 
such as Sadangavi and Sotkarmaniratan, etc. The first 
of these is a corruption for the Sanskrit term, Sadan- 

gavid ( ) , which means one who is w«ll-versed 
in the six Veddfigas. 

The above is sufficient proof of the fact that the Brah- 
mins of those good old days were learned not only m 
the Vedas, but also in these six Angus. 

With this preliminary account of the Sadangas ip 
general, we may now proceed to a detailed consideration qf 
these. 

Siksa (fo«n) 

.'hksu, the first of these Antfas, may be hkenj4 
to orthography in the modern grammar of any 

4 
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language. It determines the lengths of vowel and 
consonant sounds and deals with similar other details 
relating to pronunciation and the alphabets. It also tells 
tis about the derivation or origin of the various letters of 
the alphabet. In other words, it describes the process of 
producing the various alphabetical sounds and outlines the 
efforts required for the same. 

The Vedas have certain definite Svaras (wr:) with 
which alone they should be chanted If the proper 
Svaras and pronunciations are not applied, the desired 
effects will not be secured Nay, such improper chantings 
may even result in disastrous consequences 

£rc: wr 

nrwJig^r * i 

*T *PETWT *T5WR %5!1% 

The story is told of one Tvasta performing a 
Homo with a particular end in view, which resulted in 
his coming to grief because of a single mistake in Svara 1 

There are 51 letters in the Sanskrit alphabet and these 
are collectively known as MdtrkS. The idea is that 
these represent Ambal oi Saktt. The different letters 
in the alphabet are said to be the various organs of 
'Sakti. Though there are an infinite number of sounds 
produced in this Universe, these 51 have been selected as 
being those of which alone the Vedas have been 
composed. 

Sxksa, as has been already said, forms the nasal 
organ of the Veda Purusa. It theieforc forms, as it 
tjvere, the “very breath of his existence” ! < 



CHAPTER VII 

VYAKARANA— THE SECOND AMONG THE 
SADANGAS 

Vydkarana, the second of the Veda Angus for ms 
the mouth of the personified Peda Purusa. Th,ere have 
been many Vydkaranas or grammars for S ansk rit, the 
language of the Vedas, but the one principally in vogue 
is that compiled by the Sage, Panini. There is a Vart- 
or gloss on this by the Sage, Vararuci 
The main commentary on Panini’s ('tlfafa) Vydkarana is 
however the Maha Bhasya of Sage, Patanjali (wrfk)* 
These three, vis , 

(1) Panmi’s Vy&karna Sutras. 

(2) Vararuci’s Varttika, and 

(3) Patan^ali’s Mahd Bhasya, form the main works 
or Sastras on Vydkarana 

• There is just one difference between these Sdstras 
on Vydkarana and the Sastras dealing with other 
subjects. In Vydkarana the original Sastras on 
which the Varttika and the Bhasya are elaborations, 
are given less importance than the commentaries, and even, 
among the latter, the Bhdsya is shown greater respect 
than the Varttika. The exact reverse is the case with 
the other Sdstras. 

IS one classification of our religious tejfcts, th e 
Sastras are stated to be six in number. Vydkarana ■ 
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, is found to be one of these. Four of these six Sostras- 
are said 'to be the more important ones — viz., Tarka (tR>), 
Mlmamsd Vyakarana and Vedanta 

Of these also Vyakarana is seen to form one. We 
have already seen that Vydkarana is given a place among 
the Sad Vedangas. AH these sufficiently testify to the 
importance of this branch of human knowledge. 

Vyakarana proper consists of Sutras or brief 
aphorisms, each consisting^ of but a few words pithily 
arranged, in accordance with the following derivation of the 
term, Sutra : — 

Every S&stra has a Bhasya or commentary on 
it. Each of these is distinguished from the other com- 
mentaries by the addition to its name of the name of the 
original S <dstra or work which it expounds For 
example, the Bh&syas of the three great Acaryas on 
the Brahma SUtras and the Bhagavad Gita are known, 
respectively, as the Sutra Bhasya and the Gifu Bhasya 
(*fann**r). Patanjali’s Bhasya on Paffini’s grammar 
on the other hand, is known by 1 the unique name of Mahd 
Bhasya or ‘the great Bhasya’. This sufficiently indicates 
the high quality ot his exposition on the subject of 
Vyakarana. 

In Saivaite temples m .South India there used to be a 
particular Mandapa (»T^r) or pillared hall known as the 
Vydkarana Dana Mandapa (also as Vakkamkkum 
Maniapam — a corrupt form of this in Tamil). One such 
exists even to this day in the famous temple at Tiru- 
vorriyur, a suburb of the city of Madras. Such stiiiUures 
also exist in a number of other less known temples in the 
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Cola Desa (i,e. t the modern districts of South 

Arcol, Tanjore and Trichinopoly in Madras Presidency). 

One of the Vydkarana Stistras now widely in usage 
is the Siddh&nta Kaumudi written about 350 

years ago by one Bhattoji Diksita, a desciple of the 
renowned Appayya Diksita of Adayappalam in South 
India. This work is of the nature of a commentary on 
Panini’s Vyakarana SHtras. 



CHAPTER VIII 

CHANDAS —THE THIRD VEDAftGA 

Chandas, the third Ved&nga, is the foot of the 
Veda Purusa. Each mantra in the samhitd portion 
of the Vedas has a paiticular Rsi, a definite Chandas, 
and a particular Devata associated with it The person 
chanting the mantra touches with Ins fingers the scalp of 
his head, while pronouncing the name of the Rsi, the tip 
of his nose, while naming the Chandas, and his breast 
(representing his heart — the Hrdayasthana), while uttering 
the name of the Devatd, These three stand, Respectively, 
far: — 

(*) the particular sage or seer through whom the 
Vedic mantra was first revealed to us, 

(if) the metre in which the verse of the mantra is- 
set, and 1 

(m) the particular deity, \Vhose blessing the chanting 
of the mantra invokes 

Chandas, therefore, corresponds to Prosody in 
English Grammar, but is applied only to the versifications 
occurring in the Vedas. The corresponding term used 
while referring to the metrical compositions of the non- 
vedic works in Sanskrit is sloka. Chandas is also some- 
times spoken of as Padya in Sanskrit. 

Chandas consists, naturally, of different types of 
metrical builds. The commonest of these is 1 the 
Anus tup metre. Most of the Slokas of which the 
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Purdnas and Valmiki’s Ramayana are composed are 
written in this Anustup Chandas. 

We saw under Siksd that it forms the mail* 
preservative for the letters of the alphabet. Similarly 
it is the chandas which protects the iabda or the 
various sounds denoted by these letters. It is the science 
of chandas that has made it possible for the Vedas 
to have come down to us ftitact in all their pristine purity 
without being tainted by interpolations which the passage 
of time invariably brings about 

To return to the Rsi, the chandas , and the devoid 
associated with the mantras ;. It was said at the outset 
that each mantra has a Rsi or sage whose name is 
connected with it. This does not mean that the mantra 
was composec] by that particular Rsi. These seers have 
been described in our religious literature as mantra 
Drastds or those who have ‘seen’ these mantras. In other 
words it is through these great men that the mantras have 
been revealed or made known to us by the Almighty. The 
significance of «ur touching the scalp while uttering the 
names of the Rsis lies in the^act that, by doing so, # we offer 

our head for their holy feet t® be placed upon. 

• 

Similar is the significance in our touching the nose tip 
while naming the chandas of the mantra. Protecting, as it 
does, the Sabda or the sound of the mantra, chandas forms, 
as it were, its very life- breath. It is to indicate this that 
we touch the nose, the organ through which our own 
Prana or vital air passes. 

While chanting the mantra, the deity worshipped 
by it sflould be deeply contemplated u£on. As it is in the 
heart that we try to concentrate our thoughts of the deity, 
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we touch the hrdayasthdna, while naming the devoid of 
the mantra. 

Chandas forms the main support for the mantra 
forming, as it does, its feet or the chief prop. Hence the 
saying — 

l 

As we cannot stand without the support of our legs 
and feet, even so the mantras cannot be supported except 
by their feet which are the various chandases in which 
they are cast. 

The main work on chandas is the compilation, 
Chandas Sutras, whose author is one Pingala Nada. It is 
from this work that we learn 1 the metrical builds of the 
various portions of the Vedas and of the millions of 
slokas composing the rest of the literature in sansknt 



CHAPTER IX 

NIRUKTA— THE FOURTH VEDA ft GA 

Nirukta, the fourth Vcddhga, is the dictionary of 
the Vedas. In Sanskrit it is known as the Kosa. A 
well-known dictionary extant in that language is the 
Amara Kosa. Some dictionaries of that language are also 
known by the name of Nighanlu 

Nirukta forms the ear or the Srotrasthana (sffflW«0 
of the Veda Purusa. It explains the meanings of all 
hard words occurring in the Vedas. Ntrukta, 
confining as it does its attention to the Vedas, is also 
referred to dfc the Veda Nighanlu It not only gives the 
meaning of these words but also their derivation. 

We saw under Siks& that though theie have been 
many different Siksd works for the language of the 
Vedas, (as tn^ny as thirty have been described as having 
existed), the one mostly in use is that by the sage, Yajna- 
valkya. Similarly there • have been many different 
Vy&karattas also. In a common classification, nine of these 
woiks are frequently enumerated as the nava 
vy Skaranas and it is said that these nine works were first 
learnt by Hanuman from the Sun-God, Surya. One of 
these nine Granthas is said to be the Vy&korona, 
Aindra(^K), supposed to be composed by Indra, the king 
of the devas, and said to form the original on which the 
ancient Tamil grammar, Tolkappiyam was based. In 
spite'of the existence of these works on grammar, the one 
largest in use is the Vy&karana of Panini. Likewise 
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Nirukta works are also many in number, but the com- 
monest of these is that by Yaska. 

It was stated above that the Nirukta dictionaries do 
not stop with giving the mere meaning of the various 
words, but also give derivations for them and explain 
their use and aptness in the various contexts. To take 
some examples : — 

The word Hrdaya, which means the ‘heart,’ is said 
to be made up of the two words, '* Hrdi ’ and ‘Ay am’ which, 
taken together, mean ‘that, in which He exists ’ Hence 
the heart is considered to be the place in the human body 
wherein the Lord Almighty is supposed to reside. The 
Vy&karana S&stras deal with Dhatus or roots (for both 
nouns and verbs in Sanskrit, unlike in English, where we 
have roots only among verbs) and Pratyayas or suffixes. 
Nirukta explains and derives the words in the Vedas with 
the aid of the rules in the Vyakarana Sdstras relating to 
the dhatu and pratyaya combinations 

A study of Nirukta also throws abundant light on 
the fact that most of the words in the other languages of 
the world have been derived in the ancient past irom 
Sanskrit dhatus or roots As instances of these may be 
cited the following striking cases. 

The English word ‘hour’ from 'Hora’ in Sanskrit 
( c.f . the expressions, Hora Sastra and Ahor&tra) and 
the English word ‘heart’ from ‘Hrd’ in Sanskrit are well- 
known examples. 

The English word, ‘another,’ from Anyatara 
in Sanskrit is another instance of this. Thus the Nirukta 
of Sanskrit is not merely the dictionary, pure and simple, 
of the English and the other western languages, but cor- 
responds more or less to the philological works in these 
languages. 



CHAPTER X 

JYOTISA— THE FIFTH VEDAftGA 

Jyotisa, the fifth l£ed$nga, forms the Veda 
Purusa’s e>es or his Netrasthdna, The Jyotisa 
S&stra consists of three parts ©r Skandhas and, on that 
account, Jyotisa is also sometime i known as the Skandha - 
trayatmakam. As in the case of the other Ved&nga 
S&stras, the Sdstras devoted to Jyotisa aie also many 
in 'number. For instance, the sages, Garga, Narada 
and Parasata have given to the world many Samhitas 
or Mantra collections which deal with the subject of 
Jyotisa « The Sun-God, Surya, is said to have taken' 
human form and taught Maya, the carpentei of the 
Asuras, one particular work on this Veddnga. This, 
work or Grantha is known as the Surya siddhanla. 

Besides the»above whose authorship is ascribed to 
sages and seers and to Devvtds, there are also works on 
Jyotisa which are admittedly* human compositions. The 
following are a few of the latter class : — 

(1) The works’ of Varahamihira 

(iv) The works of Aryabiiatta. 

(iii) The works of Bhaskaracarya. 

These three were works written in the ancient past. 

(iv) Siddhonta Kaustubha, a comparatively recent 
work written by one Sundaresa Srouti in South India, of 
which only three quarters are said to be now available and - 
of which no portion has, as yet, gone into print. 
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It was said at the outset that Jyotisa has three main 
divisions known as its three Skandhas (The word Skandha 
in Sanskrit means ‘the mam branch of a tree’). On this 
account the title of Triskandha Bhdskara is sometimes 
conferred on pandits who are well-versed in the 
Jyotisa Sdstras. 

These three divisions of Jyotisa are : — 

(i) the SiddhGnta Skandha, 

(ii) the Hord Skandha and 

(iii) the Samhita Skandha. 

The branches of modern mathematics, viz arithmetic, 
trigonometry, geometry and algebra are all portions of 
the SiddhGnta Skandha, the first sub-division of Jyotisa. 

Of these the part corresponding to arithmetic is known 
as the Vyakta Ganita or the science of ‘known or 
definite’ numbers. The four fundamental operations in 
numbers, viz , addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division, all belong to this branch. The opposite of this is 
algebra or Avyakta Ganita which deals with quantities 
of ‘unknown’ values such as those denoted by the letters 
o, h, c, x, y, z etc , used in this branch. The modem 
Geometry is the Ksetra Ganita of our Jyotisa Sdstras 
and its name is derived from the two Sanskrit words, 
'Jyd’ meaning ‘the earth’ and 'Miti' meaning ‘ measure- 
ment’. Similarly the word geography has also a Sanskrit 
origin A few of the other divisions of the Ganita 
Sdstra are the Rekhd Ganita, the Kata, the Angap&ia 
etc. One branch of SiddhGnta Skandha known as Sami- 
karana consists in solving problems in Avykta or 
‘unknowns’ with the aid of certain given Vyaktas or 
‘knowns.’ Thus, it corresponds to ‘Equations’ in inodem 
algebra ' 
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The branch of Jyotisa known as Siddhanta 
Skandha finds its fullest use in Kalpa, the sixth V«ddhga. 
The S&stras on this Vedic organ are in the shape of 
Sutras known as Sulba Sdtras compiled by 

great seers 01 Maharsis. A few of them are the Apa- 
stamaba Sutras, and the Asvaldyana Sutras. In these 
Sutras, among other things, we find detailed instructions 
about the actual method of performing the Vedic Yajhas 
or sacrificial rites. One of the things described in this part 
of the Sulba Sutras is known as Cayanam ( ) 

which is the name given to the structure which has to be 
first put up for the Yajha to be performed on it. One 
such structure is known as the Garudakrti. These 
SHtras contain information such as the number of bricks 
that would be required to build up a brick kiln of a desired 
size, the manner of arranging the bricks in the kiln etc.. 
Most of these, theiefore, partake of the nature of mathe-* 
matical problems. It is said that until about 20 or 30 years 
.ago a certain problem in equations given in the Apastamba 
Sulba Sutras was defying solution; and that there are still 
a number of unsolved equations in these Siltras. 

The science of ‘known’ quantities or vyahta ganita 
viz —arithmetic — is also known as the Blja Ganita. Two 
well-known works of some antiquity on arithmetic are the 
Lilavati and the Siddhanta Stromatii of Bhaskaracarya 
who lived about 800 years ago. 

We learn from an inscription that has appeared in the 
Prdcina Lekha Maid series that was referred to in a 
previous chapter, that one Singhana, a king who ruled over 
Gujerat, even made gifts of land for propagating the 
know Sedge of Jyotisa contained * in the works of 
Bhaskaracarya. No wonder that, thanks to such patronage 
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all the twelve books in Sanskrit on geometry or kfetra- 
ganita have been preserved intact, while of the corres- 
ponding books of Euclid in the western languages, books 
seven to ten are said to be lost ! 

The mathematician, Varaha Mihira, belonged to a 
much older age than Bhaskaracarya. He is said to have 
lived about 1,800 years ago Two of his better-known 
works are the Brhadsamhita and the Brhad J&taka. Two 
other works in Sanskrit on Jyotisa are 

(i) the Aryabhatta Siddhanta by Aryabhatta which 
forms the basis of the calculations adopted in the V&kya 
almanac in use in some parts of South India and 

(ii) the SUrya Siddhanta which the Siddhanta 
almanac in force in the Telugu Districts of South India is 
said to follow. 

‘ All these Ganita Sastras arc, in the final analysis, 
only treatises on the positions, from time to time, and 
the movements of planets and stars in the firmament 

Jyotisa, 01 Hindu astronomy including astrology 
recognises nine planets or Grahas, viz., Sun, Moon, 
Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Vpnus, and Saturn, and, in 
addition, two planets which are only the shadows of the Sun 
and the Moon and which, therefore, have no independent 
existence and movements. These ChSyd Grahas, as they 
are called, meaning the ‘shadow planets,’ — are Rahu and 
Ketu. Being only shadows, their movements are the 
exact opposite of those of the Sun and the Moon. 

Hindu astrology also recognises the existence of stars 
besides the bodies described above. It agrees with modern 
European astronomy in the view that the twinkling of the 
star as against the fixed light of the planets is One of the 
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factors with the aid of which we can tell the one from 
the other in the sky. It further recognises that the Sun 
also displays this motion of the stars while looked at with 
the naked eye, and therefore contains evidence of the real 
nature of the Sun being a star and not a planet, having been 
known to our ancients. 

We have reason to believe that our forefathers were 
aware of the spectral phenomenon displayed by Sun’s light. 
One of the many names of the Sun-God in Sanskrit 
literature is the Saptasva. This teim has been taken by 
some as meaning the ‘seven-horsed,’ while others hold that 
it means the ‘horse with the seven names.’ The word, 
usva, in Sanskrit, besides meaning a horse, also means a 
‘ray of light.’ Hence the correct meaning of the expres- 
sion, Saptasva, would appear to be that the Sun’s rays, 
though seenrogly of one colour, are really made up of 
seven different colours ' — which is exactly indicative of the 
phonomenon of the solai spectrum. In support of this con- 
tention we have the following sentence in the Vedas: — 

— Taittiriya Aranyaka. 

Both stars and planets Jise in the east and set m the 
west, but the latter show an eastward motion daily, so that 
their risings and settings vary from day to day. It is 
essentially about these movements that the Jyolisa 
Sastras deal. 

It is one of the beliefs of the Hindus that the vicissitudes 
of men on earth are subject to the influences of heavenly 
bodies such as planets and stars. That part of Jyotisa 
Sastras wherein the maharsis of old have recorded for 
us the effect on man and his worldly happiness of the 
various planetary positions is known as the Hora Skandha . 
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The beliefs prevalent among the Hindus regarding the 
happiness and misery’ to which mankind is heir, are bewil- 
deringly varied. The Hindu doctor’s one explanation for 
all these ills is a disturbance in the balance between 
the various ‘humours’ ( Dhatus ) in the human body. The 
magician or mantrika ascribes these to the evil influences 
of spirits. To the astrologer or Jyottsika a solution 
should be sought for in the varying planetary positions in 
the firmament. The Dliarma isastras say that these are 
the results of past deeds L or Karmas. The psychologist, 
on the other hand, puts it down to some sort of mental 
aberration. 

Sometimes it is even saifl that the sorrows of one 
individual are the result of the past Karma of another 
being, as in the saying that the sins of the father are visited 
on the sons. For instance, when a child gets sick, it is put 
''down to the bad deeds in their past births of the parents — 
quite a tenable view in consideration of the fact that the 
parents, having to attend on the ailing child, themselves 
share to a large extent the sufferings of the child ? 

♦ 

Which of these bewildermgly varied views is ulti- 
mately the correct one ? Thpre is some truth in everyone 
of these explanations, which are only the various ways in 
which the real truth is brought home to us. We find, for 
instance, that on a rainy day the ground gets wet, frogs 
gather by the roadside and croak, locusts appear and 
several other things happen because of the rain. Similarly, 
we come across several evidences of the operation of the 
law of karma, each of which is only an evidence, but not 
the ultimate cause. These seemingly divergent evidences 
are really inlerconriected. It is past katmu that ‘brings 
about the mental aberration, the ptanetai y distigiba nc es, the 
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‘want of balance between the bodily humours’, the ‘influ-j 
enccs of evil spirits’, etc., to which we saw the .disease 
being ascribed m the previous paragraph. It is m helping 
us to determine all these results of our past karma in our 
present life, that the calculations given in the Jyotisa 
Sastras find their use. 

The -following is an enumeration of some of the 
seveial topicfs dealt with yi the Samhita Skdndha part of 
the Jyotisa Sastras : — 

(I) means of determining, with the aid of external 
evidences, the course of sub-soii and underground 
water ; 

(II) methods of manufacture of lragrant and essential 

oils , 

(lii) detailed rules and calculations for construction 
of houses, 

(iv) the science of good and bad omens thiough the 
medium of bird agencies (Sakunas) ; and 

(v) omens through other happenings ( Nimittas ). 

Varahamillira is also the author of a work on Jyotisa 
known as Brhad Samhita. < • 

• We commonly believe that the phenomenon of Giavi- 
tation was first discovered by Newton and that it is one of 
the heritages that have come to us as a result of Western 
contact On the other hand, in ‘SUrya Siddhanta’, one of 
the oldest Granthas on Jyotisa, this phenomenon is referred 
to even in the very first verse as the cause of the earth 
being held in its place in -the Universe. The same refer- 
ence is also contained in Sankara’s Bhdsya of Prasnopani- 
sad. ‘After setting forth the distinfction between Prana, 
the upward force, and Apdna, the downward force, the 
5 
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great Acarya say s in that work that matter or Prakrti 
possesses the latter or the gravitational force. Our hoary 
religious texts contain many a conception of a like nature 
for which, due to sheer ignorance, we give credit to works 
of much later dates produced by other races in other coun- 
tries For instance, we have already shown in the fore- 
going paragraphs that the branches of modern mathematics 
are found to have been the subject matter of treatises in 
several of our ancient Jyotisa Granthas. 

Our Jyotisa Sastras say that at the beginning of every' 
Kalpa — a Hindu measure of time equivalent, in length, to 
one-seventh of the life-time of Brahma, more details of 
which are given elsewhere in this chapter — all the planets 
are situated in a line with one another Hue to differences 
in the velocities of their motion, they get in course of 
time into varying positions in relation to one another, until, 
St the end of that particular Kalpa, they again come to lie 
in a line as in the beginning. 

All the time-notations mentioned in the Sankalpoman- 
tra with which, always, a Hindu starts his Samskaras or 
Vedic rituals, really belong to the domain of Jyotisa Sastra. 

It is Said somewhere in thebe S&stras that Brahma, the 
Creator, first created the world and, all the time, was chan- 
ting the four V edas through his four faces. This statement 
throws important light on a religious controversy regarding 
the relative antiquity of God and the Vedas. 

There are plenty of references in our religious litera- 
ture w hich go to show that both the Vedas and the Isvara, 
are without a beginning or Anadi. Hence it is that nowhere 
is it stated that the Vedas were composed by God, for, in 
that case, we would have a definite origin ascribed to 
them. 
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It has been said in one place in the Bh&sya of Sankara 
on the Brahma Sutras that Isvara is the root-cause ’of the 
Vedas. This would, on the face of it, appear to suppose 
that the Vedas have an origin and that in Isvara. This is 
however at once denied by the explanation which follows 
viz. that the Vedas, forming as they do, the very life-breath 
of isvara, could as well be described as the root cause of 
Him as without the air which a man breathes, he cannot 
exist 1 This conception is supported by the following refer- 
ence to it m a sloka by Vidyaranya composed in praise of 
his guru, Vidyatirtha: — 

The Vedic sounds or Veda Sahdas are said to be in- 
finite in number. When it is said that the Vedas are 
limitless as in the following line occurring in the Taittirlya 
BrShmatta, it is only another way of stating 

this truth about the Veda Sahdas. There is a good story 
illustrating this Jruth. The sage, Bharadvaja, had spent a 
long period of his life equal^to three human life-times in 
the study of the Vedas whan God appeared to him and, 
offering a fourth life-time, asked him how he would spend 
it. He said that he would devote it to a further stud of 
the Vedas. Lcrd Almighty, wishing to test the mind of 
the great sage, caused three large mountain blocks to 
appear before him and said that the Vedas so far learnt by 
him during all these years bore the same relation to the 
number of Vedas he had yet to learn as a handful of sod 
did to those three big mountain blocks. By using this 
simile, “Lord Parmesvara merely intended to demonstrate 
to the world the infinitude of the Vedas, 
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As soon as Brahma was created in the begmning of crea- 
tion, the Vedic sound appeared in his heart. These Sabdas 
pointed to him the way to proceed with the creation 
of other beings. To him all the Vedic Sabdas were audible 
To our ancient Rsis with their infinitely greater powers than 
ourselves, only a part of what was heard by Brahma was 
made known. The Vedic Sabdas thus heard by these seers 
of yore through their wonderfully minute ears ( Dwya 
Srotras') form the Vedas available to the human world. 

Brahma is said to live ‘a hundred years, but these are 
not our human years of 365 days each, but are very much 
longer periods, as will presently be described. His life- 
time is followed by 100 years in the same reckoning of 
quietitude or rest. It is this period of rest that is describ- 
ed as the pralaya, a crude Western synonym of which is 
Jdie deluge. < 

The hundred ycais of Brahma are also spoken of as a 
Param. Half this penod is a Pardrdha. In some Indian 
reckonings the number denoting the period of time, Pardr- 
dha, is also consideicd as infinity. Hence, the Sanskrit 
saying, TOilftTO'lwH, which corresponds to our saying in 
English ‘from one to infinity 

Brahma’s life-time of his 100 years is supposed t6 be 
divided into seven parts known as Kalpas. Our present 
Brahma is said to have completed three kalpas and is now 
in the fourth Kalpa which is known as the Svetavardha- 
kalpa. The one immediately preceding it was the Laksml 
Kalpa. 

Let us now try to have an idea of the length of Brah- 
ma’s life 43.20,000 human years form a Caturyuga or a 
single collection of our four yugas or Ages viz. th c°Krta, 
the T retd, the Dvdpara and the Kali. Within these Catnr- 
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yugas themselves the following are the relative lengths of 
the four components of the Quadrette. 

2 Kaliyugas = 1 Dvaparayuga. 

3 Kaliyugas = 1 Tretayuga 

4 Kaliyugas = 1 Krtayuga. 

Thus ten Kaliyugas are equal to one Caturyuga or a 
complete quadrette of 43,2Q,000 human years and 1,000 such 
Caturyugas make up one half of a day in Brahma’s life vis. 
the day. An equal number forming his night, a whole day 
in his life-time is composed of 8,64,00,00,000 human year g. 
365 such days form one year of Brahma and his life-time, 
as already stated, consists of 100 such years. The age of a 
Brahma is also the age of the universe created by him. In 
addition to the Mahdpralaya which occurs at the very close 
of his life-tqpe, there are minor or Avdntara Pralayas 
during each of his nights. 

Each day-time of Brahma (i.e. every 4,32,00,00,000 
human years) is said to consist of 14 Manvantaras. Each 
such Manvantara has a Manu as the law-giver to make 
things orderly. ‘The one we live in is said to be the seventh 
Manvantara of the present Brahma. The Manu* for this 
Manvantara is known as the Vavvasvatamanu and is the 
first King ot the Solar Dynasty (the S&rya Varitsa.) 

It is interesting to mention here that modern science 
also has attempted a calculation, of a sort, of the age of 
this Umveise. The Sun is supposed to be getting cooler 
day by day and the rate at which this cooling proceeds is 
made the basis of the calculation. The age of the universe 
arrived at as a result of this calculation is found to agree, 
roughly, with the length of the period intervening between 
wo successive Hindu Avdntarapralayas. 
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Each Manvantara consists of seventy-one Caturyugas. 
The particular Caturyuga or quadrette of the present 
Vaivasvatamanvantara is the 28th. All these wonder- 
full} minute time measures are contained in our Sankalpa 
M antras. 

A high degree of accuracy in predicting the time of 
occurrence of natural phenomena was possessed by our 
ancients who were well-versed in the Jyotisa Sastras. One 
important difference between Jyotisas and those who had 
specialised in the other Sflstras is that the former have 
actually to demonstrate their knowledge with the aid of 
physical experiments, Jyotisa being, so to say, a demonstra- 
ble science, (Whence the definition — JWtJ wrftro 
whereas, in the latter case, it is very often a matter of 
exposition and display of learning. 



CHAPTER XI 

KALPA— THE SIXTH VEDAftGA 

Kalpa, the sixth of the V edahgas, forms the arm of 
the V edapurusa. It is this ahga or organ which enables a 
Hindu to perform actions. 

What do we do after obtaining a thorough knowledge 
of' the Vedas and its ahgas up to Jyotisal We should 
attempt to put them to use by engaging ourselves m per- 
forming the Karmas or rites mentioned in the Vedas, as 
a result of which we shall be able to wipe out our sins. 
We must pre/orce gather the necessary dravyas for per- 
forming these rites and seek a house in which to do them. 
Kalpa is that branch of knowledge dealing with these and 
similar other details. 

Kalpa Sdstras have had many Rsis for their authors. 
The particular* Kalpa Sdstras which are intended to be 
followed by the Krsna Y*ajur Vedins (of south India), 
have been composed by Apastamba, Bodhayana.Vaikhanasa, 
Satyasadha, Bharadvaja, and Agnivesa The author of the 
Rg Vedic Kalpa Sdstras is the sage Asvalayana. The 
Sukla Yajur Veda has two branches and their Kalpa 
Sdstrakdra is the sage, Katyayana. The Kalpa sdstras of 
the Gautama Sakha of Sdma Veda have been composed by 
Drahyayana, whereas Jaimini is the author of the Kalpa 
Sdstras followed by the Talavakdra Sakha of Sdma-V eda. 

The Kalpa Sdstras of each of these Sdkhds is again 
made up of two parts vie., the Grhya Sdstras and the 
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Srouta Sdstras. The former deal with all the rites one has 
to perform beginning from one’s birth right up to one’s 
death. The funeral obsequies, which are essentially a rite in 
which one’s own body is supposed to be the Dravya or 
material wealth offered to the fire, also come under the 
purview of this Gihya part of the Kalpa Sdstras. 

The Gt/iya Sdstras deal with forty rites or Samskdras 
and with the practising of eight cardinal viitues. A few of 
the former are enumerated below : — 

( rarbhddhdna , Puthslivana, Shnanta, Jdtakarma, 
N&tnakarana, AnnaprdSana, Coula, Upanayana, Vivdha, 
Agmhotra, the seven Soma Yajnas, and Antyesii or the 
final rites at the funeral pyre. . 

The eight virtues dealt with m Kalpa are Dayd or 
mercy , endurance, absence of envy and jealousy, cleanli- 
ness of body and m.nd, elimination of obstinacy, gentle- 
ness of mind, liberality and dcsirelessness. 

The vedic rites or rituals may fundamentally be clas- 
sified under two heads, viz , Agmhotras and Yajnas. The 
former are done in dwelling houses and the latter, in 
specially erected pandals 01 Saids The rites mentioned in 
•the Srouta Sdstras belong to thte latter group. 

There is'a custom lingering in us of describing our- 
selves as the followers of the particular Kalpa Sdstras m 
accordance with which we have been performing the Vedic 
rites These Sdstras happen largely to belong to the Srouta 
type, which is indicative of the fact that, in the days gone 
by, unlike in the present day, great prominence was given 
to the Srouta and not the Grhya rites. For instance, the 
Samavedins describe themselves as the followers of the 
Sutras composed by 'Drahydyana, but the Drdhyfiyana 
Sutras are of the Srouta class ! 
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In the old days there were a number of men who were 
described as Pratt Vasanta Somayaps which meant that 
they performed a Soma Yajna every spring. It is said 
that, in those days, a man’s annual income sufficed for his 
expenses for three years (*T5 J T and the surplus was 
devoted to the performance of these good deeds. 

That part of Kalpa Sastras which deals with the 
structures known as Cayanas on which the various Yajiias 
are to be performed is known as the SulbasHtra. 

All the Yagas and Yajnas' from the common Somg 
Yaga right up to the Asvamedha Yajna of Kings are to, be 
performed with the help of the mantras taken from all the 
three Vedas, Ry, Yajus, anti Sama The Principal man 
who performs the Yajna is known as the Yajamdna or the 
master of the ceremonies His assistants or the Rtviks 
are the priests who, in return for their services, receive 
Dakstnds or fees from the. master. These Rtviks or 
officiating priests are of three kinds, the Hotd or the one 
chanting the Rg Vedic mantras, the Adhvaryu or the 
chanter of Yajur-Veda and the Udgair, theperson in 
charge of the incantations from the Sama-Veda 

The Sulbas&tras are lliem selves divided into two- 
parts vis., the Sdmdnya or ordinary Sutras and the Vtiesa 
or the special Sutras. Hiranyakesa is one of the authors 
of the SulbasHtras. The present day Srouto Karmas of 
South India are conducted according to the prescription of 
one Andapillat, known as the Andapillat Prayoga. 



CHAPTER Xil 


TIIE UPANGAS IN GENERAL AND MIMAMSA 
IN DETAIL 

Next m importance to the ‘organs of the Vedas, their 
Ahgas, (*W) come their .co-organs, the U pari gas, (S'fTIf) 
the latter bearing the same relationship to the former as 
the Vice-President of a gathering does to its President. 
These co-organs or U pangas are four in number and are, 
respectively — 

(i) Mimathsa ( *ft*TRTT ) , 

(ii) Nydya (*"), 

(iii) the Pur&nas (jw) and, 

(iv) the Dharma Sastras (wjfcsnw) 

The first of these Upahgas is Mimathsa. 

The word Mimathsd is formed by the combination of 
the root or Dhdtu (TO) Man and the suffix or Pratyaya 
‘San’ and means ‘enquiry into good things ' 

Mimathsa consists of two parts, the Pttrva and the 
U tiara Mimathsa. 

Our Sasiras or original works are generally in the 
shape of short, pithy, versical statements known as Sutras. 
Being very brief, they are generally beyond the comprehen- 
sion of most of their readers and would, hence, have elabo- 
rate commentaries <or Bh&syas and other treatises of a 
similar nature such as glosses or Vdrttikas, written on them. 
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The author of the SUtras is generally a Rsi or an ancient 
Hindu Seer on whom divine wisdom is supposed to have 
dawned. The author of the Sutras on PUrva MlmamsS is 
the sage, Jaimini. The Bhasyakara or commentator on 
these SUtras is one Sahara Svanri. Kumarila Bhatta, the 
well-known Mim&msaka (follower of PUrva Mimamsa and 
contemporary of Adi Sankara c6r y a) , who is supposed to 
bean incarnation of Lord Ivumara (Karttikeyaof Northern 
India), is the author of the ,Varttika on these PUrva 
Mimamsa Sutras. These three, viz ., — 

(1) Jaimini’s Sutras, 

(2) Sabarasvamin’s flhdsya, and 

(3) Kumarila Bhatta's Varitika, 

form the principal works in which PUrva Mimamsa is 
expounded. » 

The Sutras on PUrva Mimamsa are divided into a 
thousand Adhikaranas or chapters in each of which a 
single sub-division of the subject is discussed. The mate- 
rials expounded in these chapters are the various Vedic 
texts. 

• > 

The Vedas may be considered as God Almighty’s code 
of laws which He, as our supreme King, has propounded 
for us. His subjects, to follow. He has many officials 
whose duties are to see that these laws are properly ad- 
ministered. The officers of His are the well-known deities, 
Indra, V&yu, Varuna, Agni, Yama, liana, Kubera, Nir- 
rti and others In the same way as we have, in this 
mundane world of ours, legal practitioners and courts of 
law for purposes of thrashing out obstruse, dubious, and 
controvertible points, even so, for the Vedas, the divine 
book of law, an exposition clarifying subtleties is necessary 
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and that exposition is the PUrva Mimdmsa Sdstra of 
Jaimii?i 

Case Law is a familiar branch of law which consists 
in quoting precedents and decisions in parallel cases 
in support of one’s contention. Likewise, in Purva 
MlmathsCi the arguing very largely pai takes of the 
nature of Case Law. While trying to bring out the 
significance of particular usages, their occurrences else- 
where together with the meanings assigned in those con- 
texts are cited in support \jf particular lines of argument 

The trite, little sutras of Jaimmi, find themselves 
elaborated in the Bhfisya of Sahara. The author of the 
commentary is said to be a ch/p of the Lord Tsvara Him- 
self. It is said that when Siva appeared in the form of a 
hunter to present to Arjuna the weapon (Astra) known as 
Pdsupatastra, He composed this Bhdsya* on Jaimim’s 
Purva Mimamsa Sutras 

As it contains a thousand sub-divisions, PUrva 
Alimamsd is also known as the thousand-chaptered worker 
the SahasnuUnkarani. 

\ 

The Vedas may be considered as consisting of tw o 
parts, basing the classification on the nature of their con- 
tents. These are the Purva and the Uttar a Kandas. ' The 
SamhitCi and the Brahmatia portions of the Vedas form 
their PUtva ktlnda. This part therefore deals with the 
various actions connected with the performance of the Vedic 
rites enjoined on the followers of Sanatana Dharma. The 
net result of the performance of these actions is a kind 
of mental purification, which, in turn, is said to lead to the 
realisation of the essential oneness of the individual soul 
(the Jiv&t md) with \he all-pervading Divinity (thfi Para- 
mat ma or Brahman). Those parts of the Vedas devoted to 
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this subject of realisation of our oneness with God form 
their Uttara Kan da and consist of the Upanisadic * texts. 

n this account, the Uttara Kdnda of the Vedas is also 
spoken of as the Vedanta (the end of the Vedas) or the 
Vedasiras (the Summit of the Vedas). As PUrva MimCitk- 
sd is an annotation on the PUrva Kdnda of the Veda, even 
so, the Uttara Mimdmsd, expounds the Vedic Uttara Kdnda 
or the Upanisads. The Upamsads, as we have already 
seen, deal with the all-pervading Brahman and with the 
attainment of oneness with it by the individual soul. This 
part of the Divine Law of the Vedas has been commented 
upon by the sage, Vyasa, who was Jaimini’s preceptor 
(Guru). The greatness of this sage, Vyasa, and the depth 
of our indebtedness to him will he realised when it is re- 
membered that it was he who — 

(l) classified the Vedas, 

(li) composed the great Epic, Mahabharata, and 

(m) was the author ot the eighteen Purdna.s 
Vyasa’s annotation or digest of the Uttara Kdnda of 

the Vedas is known as the Brahma Sutras. There is a 
beautiful simile employed in describing the supieme impor- 
tance of the Upamsads, the basic texts of Uttara M.hndmsd 
The Vedas are likened to a tree whose flowers are the 
Updhisads. The beauty of this figure lies in its peculiar apt- 
ness Even as, in a tree, its blossoms, though insignificant 
in bulk, nevertheless form its veiy essence, the Upanisads 
contain the highest teachings of the Vedas, though, in size, 
they are consideiably smaller than the Samhitas and the 
Brdhmanas . Uttara Mimdmsd enquiries into the teachings 
of the Upanisads. The Brahma Siitras of Vyasa consist 
of one hundred and ninety -two chapters (Adhikaranas). 
The first Bhdsyakdra or commentator on these Siitras on 
Uttara Mimdmsd was Adi Sankara Bliagavatpaddcdrya. 
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The end of Karma or actions is fh&na or knowledge. 
Hence, the Upanisads or the Uttara K&ndas of the Vedas 
are also known as their Jiiana K&ndas. They deal purely 
with matters of the soul. The Bh&syas of Sankara and 
others on Uttara Mimathsa bring out clearly the relation- 
ship between the original Upantsads and the later Sutras of 
Vyasa. As the first author of works supposed to pertain to 
the end of things, the great Sankara has been honoured 
with the unique title of Jagadguru, or the world preceptor. 

The Brahma Sutras of-Vyasa, as commented upon by 
Sankara, have been further elaborated by Suresvaracarya 
in the latter’s Varttika or gloss. The latter’s name in his 
PUrv&srama or prior to donning the brown robes and turn- 
ing an ascetic, was Mandanamisra. He is said to be an 
incarnation of Brahma and his wife, Sarasa VanI, an 
Avatar of Brahma’s spouse, SarasvatL Mandanamisra 
was first a devoted follower of the Karma M&rga or the 
path of action, as indicated in PUrvamimdmsa, but was 
converted to the Inuna Marga (the path of knowledge) as 
taught in Vedanta or Uttara Mimathsa, by the Great 
Sankara. After conversion he became such a staunch 
follower of the latter path , that be supplemented his 
master’s works by glosses of his own such, as, his Varttika 
on the Brahma Siitra Bhdsya and on the Taittirlya and the 
Brhadd rany aka Upanisads. 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE REST OF THE UPANGAS — NYAYA 

We have already seen , in previous chapters that the 
sacred books containing the teachings of Sandtana Dharma 
are fourteen in number : — viz., die four Vedas, the six 
Angas, and the four Updhgas. We have also seen that 
Mitnatnsa, the first Up&nga, is again sub-divided into two 
parts, the PUrva and the Uttara Mimdmsd, In this chap- 
ter we shall deal with the first of the lemaining three 
Updngas viz., Nyaya. 

Next in ortlei to Mimdmsd comes Nyaya, the second 
UpCinga. Its Sdstra or principal work has for its author 
the sage, Gautama. The main object in view in this branch 
of our Dharma Pramanas is to establish with the aid of 
reason ( Yukti ) the existence of an all-pervading Being, 
the Paramesvara. The instruments it employes in deduc- 
ing its conclusions are the inferences ( Anumdnas .)' Thus 
to those who believe in an appeal to reason in matters of 
religious doubt the Nyaya Sdstra forms the Grantha princi- 
pally of use. 

We said m an earlier chapter that among the decid- 
ing factors m settling religious doubts and controversies, 
individual reason has been assigned but a secondary place 
in Sanatoria Dharma. Still the fact that a certain amount 
of play ^should be conceded to reason* cannot be denied. 
The Vedas contain certain teachings and Mimdmsd brings 
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forth clearly the exact imports of these teachings and we, 
like good boys, believe in these and follow them. Still there 
do occur moments when doubts arise in our minds and 
challenge our faith During those moments, unless we in- 
voke the aid of reason in dispelling the doubt and establish- 
ing the infallibility of the Vedic teachings, our faith in the 
Vedas will fail to be firm and lasting. The process may 
well be likened to the electing of a pillar Before satisfy- 
ing ourselves that it is securely fixed, it is imperative to 
shake it in all kinds of wnys to see that it is capable of 
withstanding the various stresses and strains to which, later 
on, it might be subjected. We should guard ourselves, 
however, against this reason turning out to be perverse 
( Yukti becoming Kuyukti ) . 

The perverse application of reason (1 e , Kuyukti) has 
also been condemned by the great Sankara iij his Sadhana 
Pahcaka, a work composed by him at the request of his 
disciples, while he was on the point of leaving for Kailasa. 

As far as possible we should try to make use of reason 
in pinning our faith on the various Vedic teachings Other- 
wise, we would feel like getting entangled’in a wilderness. 
But in ‘our argmngs we should make proper use of our 
reason. This is exactly the process followed in the N.yaya 
Sdstras Besides the work of Jaimini, there is another 
work on Nyaya by the sage, Kanada, known as Vaisesika. 

In order to be able to understand how exactly Nyaya 
stands relative to Mimathsa, let us revert, for a while, to 
the Sddhana Pancaka of Sankara Among other precepts 
which he prescribes in it for his disciples, he enjoins on 
them the supreme necessity of seeking a proper teacher or 
Guru from whom albne the Upanisads and the Vedas are 
tobe learnt. The idea is that, by this method, bhakti. 
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starting in us as Acdrya Bhakti, or devotion to the teacher* 
ultimately leads to ISvora Bhakti or devotion to God. Thu 
nnportance-of learning the Srutis properly at the feet of a 
Guru has also been stressed in the following line occurring 
in Brhad Aranyakopanisad : — 

arran sStasSfr Rrcio^r rar^r%srw»: t 

When the lessons have thus been properly heard, they 
should be contemplated " upon This contemplation or 
Manana, coming after Sravana t or listening, consists in a 
silent analysis of the teachings in the light of the pupil's 
own reason, ft is in the course of this examination that 
the instrument of inference or Anumdna should be employ- 
ed. This inference consists in deducing results which 
cannot be actually perceived by the senses by a piocess of 
leasoning out with the aid of other phenomena capable of 
sense perception. As a good example of this Anumana- 
Pramdna may be mentioned our inferring the existence of 
clouds from the noise they produce during thunder-storms 
or of the wind by the noise it makes in blowing over other 
visible objects 

As Mhiidmsd is useful Jo the disciple in his ^Sravana 
or healing of the Vedas, ever* so Ny&ya and Vaisesika find 
theif use in his manana or contemplation of their teachings. 
Hence it is that these two branches are considered as Vedic 
Upangas. 

Let us now examine, in detail, some of the conceptions 
occurring in the Nyaya Sastras. There is a term we meet 
with rather frequentlj in these Tarka Granthas or works 
on Indian Logic, vis., Padartha, (*KW) which, taken 
literal V> means the import of words Iwl which, comprehen- 
sively, is applied to all the concrete matter occurring in 

6 
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this world and their attributes. The term itself has been 
defined .as follows m Tarka Sangraha: — 

<1*1*^* I 

According to our religion a real understanding of the true 
nature of these various Padarthas will cure us of many ills 
which, otherwise, overtake us. These Padarthas could be 
correctly understood by us in two ways — viz., by actual 
sense perception or Piatyaksa Pfamdna or with the aid of 
inferences or Anumdna Pram&na. 

O 

Paddrtha has been divided into seven classes which 
are grouped under two main heads The seven sub-divi- 
sions are : — 

(i) Dravya, (ii) Guna, (lii) Karma, (iv) Sdnidnya, 
(v) Visesa, (vi) Samavdya and (vii) Abhdva. 

The first six of these fall into the natural group of 
- Bhdva or the state of being, while the last constitutes 
the second main group of Abhdva or non-being. 

*u=rrs«rasr i 

It may strike us as being somewhat strange in the 
above classification that non-being is deemed a Paddrtha 
Padartha, as we have already^seen, is, literally, the mean- 
ing of words and a particular word denoting a state of con- 
being is still a Paddrtha as it conveys a meaning. Hence, 
the above classification. 

To proceed to a detailed consideration of these Padar- 
thas. Taking, first, the broad division of these into Bhdva 
and Abhdva, suppose we have a bunch of flowers on a 
table in front of us. The Bhdva of the floral cluster is 
found with the table, while its Abhdva or non-being is with 
us. Thus its Bhdva ts present where its Abhdva is ribt. In 
other words, Abhdva is capable of residing at different 
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places and with different objects. Let us take the case of 
a box with no shine on its polish. The Abhava of the qua- 
lity of shining is present in the box. Renew the coat of 
polish and you find that the Abhava of shining disappears 
in the box ; on the other hand, Us Bh&va is now found asso- 
ciated with it. Hence, at one and the same place, Abhava 
can exist at some periods and disappear at certain others. 
Thus, being capable of existence at different places and at 
different times, in exactly the same fashion as Bhava, 
Abhava also becomes a Padartha 1 

Out of the seven Padarthas enumerated above, the first 
three, i.c., Dravya, Guna, and Karma, are called Sat- 
PadSrthas or those with demonstrable existence. The 
existence of the remaining four cannot be so demonstrated 
as the former. The first, Dravya, can exist as a Sthala 
Padartha t,e .\* in one of the three states of material exis- 
tence, solid, liquid, and gaseous. Knowledge, desire, 
happiness and sorrow cannot, on the other hand, so exist. 
These latter are the Guna Padarthas and can exist only in 
relation to the SthQta Padarthas of the Dravya class. These 
cannot be separated from the objects in association with 
which they occur. The third, Karma, means action. Acts 
of motion and similar other ddteds, such as, running, walk- 
ing, etc., are instances of Karma. Like Gma, Karma also 
occurs in association with the Dravya Padarthas. For 
instance, when a man runs, his action of running cannot be' 
separated from him, the runner. 

Samdnya indicates kinds of associations or groups. It 
is also known as Jati in Sanskrit. In a herd of, say, cows, 
the individual animals agree in possessing the common 
quality*of being cows. This ‘cowness’,*if we may so put it, 
then constitutes the Samanya Padartha present in the 
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group. The separate and distinctive features possessed by 
the various individuals of a group are instances of Vi sesa. 
Samavdya is the name applied in Indian logical texts to the 
quality of inseparableness of both Gunct and Karma fiom 
Dravya. A similar union, where it exists, between a 
Dravya and ^Dravya is sometimes spoken of as Samyoga 
in contradistinction to Samavdya. 

Ia the same way as the division of Pad dr t has into 
seven groups, these groups themselves have been further 
subdivided. For instance, Dravya has been classified under 
nine sub-groups, which are . — 

Prthvi, Ap, Tejas, Vayu, Ikrfsa, Kdla, Dik, At nut 
and Manas. 

The first five of these are the Pahca Bhftlas or the 
five elements, earth, watei , fire, air and the firmament. An 
..interesting correlation can be traced between these five 
elements and certain features about our body-build. Before 
proceeding to deal with it, however, a consiaeiation of ov r 
sense organs and sense preception is necessary. 

We all know that there aie five sense organs in our 
body, but few, perhaps, ure t aware that there is a close 
relationship between these anti the Pahca BhUtas enumer- 
ated above. The five sense organs ai e the eye, the ear, the 
nose, the tongue, and the skin of the entire body ; and the 
perceptions made known by these are, respectively, sight, 
hearing, smell, taste and touch. Thus the capacity to per- 
ceive these sensations aie localised in particular organs 
only. The eye can only see but not hear, smell, taste, or 
touch. Likewise with the other organs. The five Indriyas 
or sensory organs perceive the five Gnnas, Khpa (or form, 
consisting in shape, size, colour, etc.), Rasa (*laste), 
Sandha (smell), Sparsa (touch), and Subda (sound). Of 
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these it is with the aid of the organs of Sparta or touch 
that we feel heat and cold. 

These five Gunas are seen to reside in the five elements 
in a peculiar way The Paiica Bhutas exhibit these Gunas 
in a diminishing series. White Prthvl or earth possesses 
all the five Gunas, Ap or water, the second element, has 
only four, Gandha or smell being absent in it Similarly, 
in Tejas, both Rasa and Gandha are absent; in Vdyu, 
Sabda and Sparta alone and in Akasa, only Sabda are seen 
to exist. As Gandha is prescnt'only in Prthvl and not in 
the other four elements, it is supposed to be the special 
characteristic quality or Gmmo of that element. Likewise, 
Rasa, taste, is the special. Gmmo of the second element, 
water. It is true that Rasa is present in one other element 
also, vis., in Prthvl, but it is the water in the tongue that 
enables that r«rgan to perceive the Rasa quality of P> thvi 
An absolutely desiccated tongue is blind to the feeling of* 
taste. 

Sparta or touch is the distinguishing Guna ot the 
clement Vayu Sabda forms the special as well as the only 
Guna of Akdsi i, the last element. This is curiously in 
accordance with the recent fligeovery of modern science that 
sound is more a product of the ether than of the atmos- 
phere ! 

The first five Dravyas which from the Paiica Bhutas 
are thus capable of exhibiting the Gunas perceivable by our 
sense organs. The lest of the Dravyas, viz , Kdla, Dik, 
Atmd and Manas do not show these qualities. Kdla is the 
time indication and Dik denotes the place factor . itma is 
the knower of all these Dravyas. It may even be said that 
the ot!W Dravyas exist only to be known by Atmd, Atmd 
exists in two forms ; the Jlvdtmd or the individual soul 
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and the Paramdttnd or the all-pervading soul. The former 
is the one that endures all the suffering in the world, the 
latter is beyond suffering. The former are many in 
number, and the latter is the one all-pervading Being, who. 
in His omniscience, silently witnesses all that happens in 
the world. The Vedanta says that Atmd is knowledge, to 
Nydya, on the other hand, Atmd is the Knower. In 
Nydya knowledge or Jndna is a Quna and occurs as other 
Gunas, in association with a Dravya vis., the Atmd. The 
knowledge of the Paramdttnd is infinite, while that of the 
Jivdtmd is limited. Hence the term Kihcihjas or 
‘limited hnowers’ applied to man. 

- Itmii is omnipresent, but Jndna resides only in some 
places. The scat of Jndna is M anas or the mind. It is the 
tnind that is the seat of all our joys and sorrows In 
^ Nyayasdstra , Gun a is sub-divided into twenty-four parts- 
and Karma, into five parts. . 

According to Nydya knowledge of the Padartnas leads 
gradually to Moksa or eternal bliss through Vairagya or 
determination. Even to the follower of, the Vedanta 
Mdrga, Nydya has its use, being an aid m the Manana or 
the contemplation of the V edit teachings. It is doubtless 
possible to know the Paiica B hilt as, the Jivdtmd, and ' the 
Manas through methods other than the Anumdna- 
pramdnas. But liow are we to know the all-pervading 
Paramatmd' ? It is here that inference or Anumana finds 
its pre-eminent use. 

Let me take for instance the table in front of which I 
am sitting I have no idea as to who exactly made it, but 
from this ignorance o f f mine I cannot run away with the 
conclusion that it has had no maker at all. I have certainly 
seen other tables made in my presence and inference there- 
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fore tells me that this table in front of me should have had 
a similar maker. Likewise this world of ours ought to 
have had a Maker too. He is the all-knowing, the all- 
powerful Lord of all. He is the preserver of all the 
created beings of this Universe. He is the supreme seat of 
mercy. These and similar other matters are dealt with 
in the Nyaya iS&stra. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE REST OF THE UPANGAS — THE FUR ANAS 

The Puranas form the mictoscope of the Vedas. The 
teachings of the Vedas are mere abstract commands They 
may not easily be remembered by us. Tor instance, the 
Vedas enjoin on us the speaking of truth — Satyam P ada, 
they say. The truth of this commandment is foicefully' 
brought home to us when we lead in the Puranas the stoiy r 
of Hariscandra. Pitrdeva bhava is another command 
How emphatically its teaching is rubbed into us by the 
story of the ideal son, Rama * It is thus the duty of the 
Puranas to magnify the pithy teachings of ihd Vcdic texts 

The word Purdna means anything that is old It is a 
common complaint against us that we Hindus have never 
had a history of our own. On the other hand, our 
Puranas are nothing but a recorded account of what 
actually happened in the past In circumstances most 
adverse to then preservation jt is indeed suipnsing that 
we find available to-day even tne extant Puranas The 
reason why the westerners do not recognise our Puranas as 
historical documents seems to be that they are more than 
tw o thousand years old ! 

What is the use of past history 1 It enables us to 
benefit y past experiences as recorded in these histories in 
ordering the conduct of our own lives. In order to make 
us lead virtuous lives, our ancients have recorded for us in 
the Puranas and Itihasas lives of men who actually' 
practised the virtues enjoined on us. Similarly, the lives 
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of vicious men, also recorded in these Puranas, serve as 
examples which are to be avoided by us. In chronicling the 
past in the pages of these w orks our ancients have selected 
only such of the events as relate to the moral side of their 
lives, as, in their opinion, the other aspects ol their lives 
were not worth preserving 

The Pur&nas are eighteen in number. These mam 18 
Puranas arc supplemented J>}' 18 Co- or Upa Puranas The 
eighteen major Puranas amount in magnitude to four lakhs 
■of G ranthas, a measure of pftetical works in Sanskrit 
Literature, which consists of a verse of 32 letters. Seven- 
teen of the eighteen Puranas consist of 3 lakhs of Granthas 
and the eighteenth, vis , the SkSnda Purana, alone has a 
lakh of Granthas. These Puranas deal with the stories of 
the various Avatdras or incarnations of Isvara. Ten out 
of the eighleey relate to Siva and the one Purana which 
has more than a lakh of Granthas is one of these. 

To further illustrate the relationship between the 
Vedas and the Puranas, let us take the following verse 
which forms the eighth Sloka of a work in Sanskrit known 
as Vrataparudrtyam . — 

*J33Ri sfgawrrsfaro 'sr^smpnrfei 
trersfsrspwri. gesaftani i 

This verse says that there are thiee wa>s in which a 
teaching could be brought home to the nund, viz., 

(i) the way of the master — the command — ( Prabhu 

Sammifam), , 

(ii) the way of the friend — the advice — (Suhrt 
Sammitam), and 
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(iii) the way of the beloved — the sweet word—* 
( Kdnld Sammitam). 

The first of these is the commandment of the master 
which some may obey out of fear In the second method 
the well-meaning friend has as much chance of success, for 
those whom the fear of a master may not move may yet 
listen to the soothing woids of the friend Where others 
have failed, the wife, by her peculiar influence over the 
husband, may have effect. 

The teaching of the Vedas belong to the first class, they 
are commands to be peremptorily obeyed. The way of the 
Purdnas, on the other hand, is the way of the friend. 
Instead of asking us to practice this virtue or that, as the 
Vedas do, these narrate to us stories of men who have lived 
virtuous lives and induce in us a desire to emulate their 
examples. The third method, Kantd Sammifa is followed 
in the Kavyas of poets and play-wrights. With the aid of 
his imagination the poet, through his works, makes these 
teachings far simpler and much more appealing still. 



CHAPTER XV 

THE REST'OF THE UPAftGAS— THE DIIARMA 

SASTRAS 

• 

We have already seen that in the former Yugas or 
Hindu time-cycles, the Vedas wire myriad in number and 
that but a fraction of these is now available to us in the 
Kali Yuga. It is difficult in this age or Yuga to perform 
the various actions prescribed for us on direct references to 
the Vedas. It is hard enough to interpre their teachings 
correctly in these days Hence the need for some subsidiary- 
works which ij-ould present to us these teachings in an easier 
form. These works are the Dharma Sdstras collectively 
known as the Smrti. These Sdstras are hence a kind of 
notes and annotations on the Vedic text Manu, Yajna- 
valkya, Parafiara, Gautama, Harita, Yama and Visnu are 
the well-known €mrttkaras or authors of Smrti works. 

wft gw: I 

In the above quotation it is stated that the sages (Munis) 
actually ’sec’ the Vedas. The word Smrti means remem- 
bering. All remembrance of a thing results from a prior 
experience of it In this case the first experience is the 
Sruti and the later memory of it is the Smrti. Some say 
Smrti means the law. This is a mistaken conception. 
Says the Nydyas&stra : — 

which means that the Stnrtis arose out of Samskdra or a 
state of sub-conscious existence. The root causes which 
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may be considered as having produced the S tuft is are 
three in number, vis , — 

( 1 ) Anubhava or experience, 

(ii) Sihi/i or memory, and 

(iii) Sathskara or sub-conscious being 

Take the case of a man from the South who goes 
to Benares on a pilgrimage tour. The objects he sees 
both at Benares and on the way constitute his experience 
or Anubhava. When Me returns home, there aie 
occasions on which he recollects Ins experiences of the 
journey. Tins act of remembering past events and experi- 
ences is Smrti. All the time he has certainly been 
remembering these expenences in his mmd, but has not 
been aware of it This state of sub-conscious existence of 
past experiences in our memory is known as Sathskara or 
AUndriya Thus it is clear that Anubhava or a prior ex- 
perience is necessary for the other two states Likewise, 
but for the Vedas, Smrtis aie impossible 

The S tn ft is closely follow the Srutis. This relation- 
ship between the two is well brought out by the poet, 
Kalidasa in a well-known simili which occurs in his Raghu- 
Vathsa. While describing the faithfulness with which 
SudakstnS, the wife of king Diltpa, attended on her 
husband the poet says that she followed him in the same 
way as the Smrti follows the Sruti. The verse in which 
this simile occurs runs as follows . — 

aiqrgeSRf « 

— Raghuvamsa, I J — 2, 
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The general rule is that the Upamana or simile should con- 
tain a higher and a better established truth than the Upa- 
meya or the thing compared. The faithfulness with which 
a true wife should follow her husband is itself one of the 
highest of Hindu virtues. To compare this to the fidelity 
of the Smrti to the Sruti is onlj to show how eloselj’ the 
one follows the other. And the simile has a special value, 
coming as it does, from Kalidasa'who, as attests the follow- 
ing line, is a past mastefr in the appropriate use of this 
particular figure of speech. 

i 



CHAPTER XVI 

AYURVEDA— THE FIRST OF THE UPA-VEDAS 

The fourteen sacred books \ye considered in detail in 
the previous discourses constitute both our Dharmasthanas 
or repositories of religious’ teachings and Vidyasthanas or 
seats of learning. In another reckoning, the Vidyasthanas 
are considered to he eighteen in number. The first four- 
teen of these are the same as those enumerated in the for- 
mer classification and are hence the abodes of both Dharma 
and Vidya. The additional four which come in this classi- 
fication are, on the other hand, only Vidyasthanas and 
* are 

(i) the Ayurveda, 

(it) the Artha&astra, 

(iii) the Dhanurveda and 

(iv) the Gandharvaveda. 

These are also sometimesi known as the Upa-Vedas or 
the Co-Vedic Texts. 

THE AYURVEDA 

Ayurveda is that branch of knowledge which deals 
with the well-being of the physical body of man In order 
to be able to keep the body in a healthy state, we should 
know something about the various diseases which affect 
our bodies. For this purpose, again, we should know 
about the nature of the very build of our body. Sirrfxlarly, 
a knowledge of the herbs and drugs of which the medicines 
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are made is also necessary. Thus our AyurvedaSastra 
deals with the same subject matter as do the following 
modern sciences : — 

Physiology, Zoology, Botany, Materia Medica and 
Chemistiy. 

In other wprds, with the possible exception of Physics, 
all other sciences are covered by our Ayurveda texts. 

There are two principal works of great antiquity in 
Ayurveda known as Caraka and SuSruta. They are 
believed to have been written nidre than a thousand years 
back. It is said that these works contain all that is found 
in most of the modern works written within the last 200 or 
300 years. Most of these wqrks are said to have gone into 
foreign lands in the shape of translations and have formed 
the basis for works on medical science in those languages. 
For instance, , it is now accepted on all hands that the 
modem science of surgery finds many parallels in our 
ancient Ayurveda Sastras. 

Thus long before civilisation had made its appearance 
in those countries which boast of being the leaders of 
thought to-day, ®ur ancients in this country had attained to 
a highly advanced state of knowledge. Ayurveda was one 
such^greatly developed science* and, as seen above, contains 
in it the elements of about seven or eight other sciences. 

This science of Ayurveda, as does its modem western 
counterpart, the medical science of allopathy, teaches us to 
prolong our life and gives us suitable lecipes to overcome 
physical ills, when we happen to be affected by them. 

This definition of the object of Ayurveda leads us to a 
query which is of special significance to the Hindu view of 
life. Why should we bother about so carefully preserving 
our life and prolonging its duration, if as we all know, we 
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are destined one day to part with it ‘ J What does it matter,, 
then, whether we depart it now or say teh years hence ? 
Why have the Rsis of old, then, spent their thought and 
attention in writing out these Sdstras on . I yurveda as a 
prescription for securing longevity ? 

According to Hindus mankind could be divided into 
two groups from a religious point of view — the Astikas 
and Ndstikas. These two terms are commonly taken to 
mean, respectively, belivers and unbelievers of God; but 
this is not correct. The teftn, Astikas really refers to those 
who believe m the existence of a Paraloka or life after 
death as taught in the Vedas Ndstikas are those who do- 
not. The latter believe only in what the senses leveal to 
them and believe neither in the life after death nor one 
before birth. 

Of the six systems of Hindu Philosophy, viz , Nyaya r 
Vaisesika. Sankhya, Yoga, Mimdmsd and Vedanta collec- 
tively known as the Sad-darsanas there is no 

need at all for an enquirj into the existence and nature of 
an all-pervading God, in Mimdmsd. The Sdnkhyas den> 
the very existence of God Still we consider both these 
sets of people as Astikas, because they both believe in 
Veda Pr&mdnya and in the existence of a Paraloka in the 
manner taught in the Vedas. In the remaining four 
systems both God and the Vedic Paraloka are believed m. 

Likewise, even among Ndstikas we find both sects- 
believing in and those not believing in God. For instance, 
ihe Christians believe in God as also do the Muhammadans 
while the lludvlhisls do not believe in God but only in 
a kind ot Paraloka , all these, however, are to be classed as 
Ndstikas, because their beliefs are not in accordance with 
the Vedic teachings. 
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To revert to the original query about the utility of the 
Ayurvedaiastras to the Hindus with their peculiar reli- 
gious outlook on life. Being Astikas in the manner des- 
cribed above, their avowed creed is to follow closely the 
Vedas. According to them the present life and the suffer- 
ings we endure in it are the results of our past sins. As 
expiation for them and with the definite end in view of 
freeing ourselves from thig eternal cycle of life and death 
we are supposed to perform the various rites prescribed 
for the purpose in those texts.* If these rites are to be 
properly performed, it is essential that our body is kept in a 
state of good health. It is with this object of helping us to 
keep our bodies in a fit condition that the sages of old have 
evo'ved this science of . lyurveda. It is actually said in 
the Ayurvedasdstras that our body is only a Sddhana or 
pathway for the observance of Dharma : — 

In the same way as the Kuia grass, tw igs of Ficus reli- 
giosa and certain other trees, ghee and un-husked rice are 
some of the materials required for the performance of 
Vedic rituals, the body of the performer is equally a 
requirement. Nay, it is the chief among all these require- 
ments. It, therefore, becomes a sacred duty with us to 
preserve the body. 

This conclusion could be arrived at in yet another way. 
Says the Gita : — 

sisertfrt* *e. Hrj sin? i 

The Bhagavad- G 
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h hich means • — 

"lie that is able, while still here, to withstand, before 
liberation from the body, the impulse of desire and 
anger, he is a Yogin, he is a happy man." 

Translation by Mahadeva Sastri. 

We do not know what our next birth is going to be 
like. We do not know when our end is coming. But in 
order to better our position in the life to come and purify 
ourselves we should strive to do as much good in this 
life as possible. To achieve this object should we not try 
to keep ourselves physically quite fit and prolong our lives? 
Hence the need for . lyurvedas&stra 

. lyurveda fully believes in the truth that prevention is 
better than cure and prescribes a regulated diet as a recipe 
superior to medicine. The former prevents the disease al- 
together, while the latter comes in only after the man has 
fallen a prey to the disease. One of the items in the 
Ayurvedic diet prescription is the periodical Upav&sa or 
fast As a minimum dose of this item it has been prescrib- 
ed that a fast should be observed once a fortnight, i.e., on 
the Ekddasi days (i.e.— the eleventh day after each new 
and full moon). The importance of this receipe is brought 
home to us in the Purdnic story of Rukmangada, who is 
said to have ordeied that in his kingdom no one should 
feed on the Ekddasi day — that even the children should be 
denied their milk and the cattle their fodder 1 It is further 
said that it is a sin to take food on that day. 

Similarly there are also other days in the year on 
which complete fast has been prescribed — for instance, the 
MahQ Sivaratn day. 

If one finds it difficult to observe complete rast on 
these days, it is recommended as the second best course 
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that one should live on light food only such as sweet pota- 
toes. It should, however, be borne in mind even by such 
persons that the ideal to be aimed at is a complete fast, 
because it is the confirmed belief of Ayurveda that an 
Upav&sa is the best of dietetic prescriptions,. 

The methods- of treatment in Ayurveda are as varied 
as in modern medicine, the following being some among its 
methods : — 

(i) Sastra Ctkitsd or Surgey ; 

(ii) Administering the medicine directly into the blood 
as in modern injection ; 

(Hi) Vamana or through the bringing about of 
vomiting ; 

(iv) Virecana or flushing out of the bowels. 

Likewise ff there are many different kinds of preparing 
medicines. The following are two among these : — 

(i) The Rasdyana Seva, done in the midst of a herd of 
cattle, and 

(it) that done in the shade of a Phyllanthes emblica 

tree. 

It is commonly believdd^ that surgery is a 'modern 
science, but now it is admitted on all hands that this 
science was known to our ancients as long ago as over two 
thousand years back and that, even m this our Sdstras 
have formed the basis for the modern works on this branch 
of medicine ! 

Before concluding this discourse on Ayurveda one 
more fact may be mentioned about the high value which 
our ancients set on Upavdsa. 

Attnaddna or gift of food is practiced in this coun- 
try by the Hindus in two ways. Special feeding houses 
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such as Dharmasalas and Annasatras are erected and feed- 
ing in these is provided for by philanthrophic and religious- 
minded persons. The other consists in Brahmana saward- 
dhands being arranged as part of Isvara A rad lianas. As 
instances of the. latter type may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: — 

( i ) the daily feeding of Brahmins in temples and 
mutts , 

(n) the Samdradhana performed as soon as a llmdu 
devotee returns home from a trip of pilgrimage to well- 
known places of religious sanctity such as Benares in the 
north and Tirupati, Palm, Ramesvaram, etc. m the south. 

There is, however, one difference between these two 
types of feedings. The one is a charitable act, pure and 
simple; while the other is part of the worship ot the parti- 
cular Devata, which occasions the feeding. The former is 
regulated by the definition ' — 

3WRT IgT^ 

which means that food should be given only to the hungry 
and the needy In the latter places while <he persons fed 
are about to fall to their meals, the following mantra is 
uttered : — 

sfisRT^r. i 

which clearly indicates that this feeding is a Vaidika- 
Karma and is propitiatory to the same deity whose wor- 
ship it follows. That these feedings are Pftjds and not a 
charity is further borne out by the very definition of the 
term Samaradhana which is composed of the two words 
Samyak and Aradhana and which means a PUfa which is 
well done. 
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In prohibiting food on the Ekddasi day, our £ Astras 
forbid not only the charitable feeding of the first type, but 
also taboos the latter, in spite of its being only a form of 
worship. Such was our fore-fathers’ faith in the efficacy 
of fasts, which they actually eulogise in the saying — 

®fs* i 

(Note : — The expression literally means 

'skipping’ and is used to denote a fast because we ‘skip 
over’ the meal-time while fasting.) 

As our body forms an essential pre-requisite for both 
the observance of the karmas of the Pdrva Mlm&msO. and 
the attainment of the fndna , of Uttara Mimdmsd it forms 
one of the principal duties of a Hindu house-holder to try 
to preserve the Sasti as of Ayurveda as best as he can. 



CHAPTER XVII 

ARTHASASTRA — THE SECOND UPA-VEDA 

This is the second among the Upavedas . Among the 
four fundamental requirements of man — the four Furu- 
f&rthas — viz., Dharma, Art ha, Kama and Moksa, the 
second or Artha is dealt with in this Upa-veda. Unlike the 
first Purusirtha, Dharma, whose fruits are not directly 
enjoyable in this birth, Artfia, the second, consists of 
material objects capable of yielding tangible results then 
and there. The house we live in, the clothes we wear, the 
ingredients we use in our food, are all objects of material 
riches and hence come within the purview of Artha. 

The S&stias devoted to Dharma, the former, come 
under the one or the other of the Upatigas, those dealing 

with the latter are contained m the Upavedas. 

1 

Food, raiment and a house to live in and in winch to 
seek protection from the elements are the fundamental 
requirements of man in any community. He assumes a right 
of ownership m these once he comes to possess them and 
this personal right of his must needs be protected in some 
manner. In order to do this, a Government is instituted in 
the community. A monarch has got to be found as the head 
of the Government and laws have to be formulated for the 
orderly conduct of slate business. It is these laws that 
form the Arthai&stra. 

The community has to be protected from the evil doers 
within its own fold. The protection of the entire commu- 
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nity from the wrongs that may be inflicted on it by neigh- 
bouring groups, monarchical or otherwise, belongs, how- 
ever, to the field of a different Upaveda — the Dhanurveda. 

The Hindus re*cognise four traditional paths for the 
allaying of evil either from within the community itself or 
from outside if, viz., the U pay a Catusiaya — the Sdma, the 
Ddna, the Bheda, and the Danda. These methods should 
be applied one after the other in the order mentioned, the 
one following to be used only if the preceding one is found 
to have had no effect. Detail^ of the application of all 
these four methods of chastising the person who offends the 
members of the group are found in the Arthasdstra. The 
application of Danda towards aggressive neighbouring 
States forms the subject-matter or the next Upa-veda, the 
Dhanurveda. 

Of the Updyacatustayas, Sdma, the first, consists of 
turning the evil-doer away from his path through the 
counsel of friendship. The second, Dana, tries to bring 
about the desired result through the device of making 
sacrifices or gifts. The other two ways are of an objec- 
tionable nature and should be resorted to only when the 
former fail. Bheda, the third, consists of any or all of 
following devices . — 

(i) inflicting an injury on the offender himself: 

(u) frustrating his attempts to secure a gain, and 

(Hi) cutting off all ties of friendship with him. 

The fourth Updya is the direct way of the cudgel and 
should naturally by very sparingly used. 

The whole idea of punishment is based on an abiding 
faith In the efficacy of its deterrenf effect. It implies, 
however that crime should first be perpetrated for Stkpd 
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or punishment to come in to correct the criminal. . The 
ideal aimed at by Arthas&stra is the very elimination of 
of the thought of crime. It is only as the next best course 
that it attempts to wean away possible delinquents from 
the path of evil by making examples of actual criminals 

through subjecting them to suitable courses of punishment. 

• 

It is one of the duties of the king to teach through his 
Dharmas&stras that Kama (Passion), and Krodha 
(Anger) aie to be guarded against, as they may result in 
untold evil. His commaVids enjoining these teachings 
should be couched in mild terms and should be so made 
that the subjects should realise that the king’s oiders have 
been issued not to his o\\ n personal gam, but in the inte- 
rest of the people themselves. His aim should be to 
increase the number of the virtuous rather than to multiply 
the courts of law wherein the offenders may.be brought to 
book. Even as a corrupt society has many laws, it would 
be a very deplorable state of affairs indeed, if the need for 
increasing the number of prisons and law-courts is being 
ever felt in an) land. 

Siksd or corrective punishment is only a form of 
injury, and in resorting to lt.as a means to end crime, one 
is only committing one wrong to remedy another. SiksS 
as applied to an offender in the eye of law consists in 
causing some kind of personal injury or hardship to him. 
The end in view in doing so is not so much an attempt to 
obtain a form of retribution from the wrong-doer for the 
damage caused by him, as an offer of security to the com- 
munity from further damage by him, during the time he 
undergoes the punishment. Suppose in a group of men 
there were an individual who has lost his head and starts 
throwing stones at others. He is promptly picked up and 
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thrown into a lunatic assylum, not with the idea of making 
him pay for the injurious effect of his diversion, but to 
prevent further harm to the community through his mental 
unsoundness. Likewise, a man who steals another’s pro- 
perty is also suffering from a disease of the mind and his 
coirection through, say, imprisonment, is undertaken with 
exactly the saihe object in view as in the other case. Thus 
even in the methods of law, i.e., the ArthasHstra, an 
element of physical injury is involved. The Dhartna- 
s&stras, on the other hand, giv£ no quarter to injury in 
any form. The way of Dharma consists in mild teachings. 
It needs no laws to implement it. Under the complete and 
successful sway of Dharma alone, the only duty that would 
be left over for the king frould be to find food for his 
subjects. 

In the good old days the society with its caste system 
had its own effective ways to prevent crime and to bring to 
book the w rong-doer The custom of social ostracism was 
a very effective weapon in the hands of the rural folk 
which enabled them to achieve this. This naturally took 
away a large amount of legal work from the ruler of the 
State, who consequently h^d more time to devote to the 
religious uplift of his subjects Hence it is that we find in 
the ‘land such a large number of temples built through the 
agency of the State. It was only in later days, when 
these social ties were relaxed, that law courts began to in- 
crease in number and temple building got neglected, the 
affairs of law and order engaged an increasingly large- 
share of the King’s attention at the expense of the religious 
or Dharmic side of his duties, and temple going gave place 
to law court pleading. Thus a land full of holy shrines 
which* were buzzing with life, was gradually transformed 
into one with ruined temples and flourishing law' courts. 
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In the ancient Arthai&stra one of the most hallowed 
of the King’s duties was to promote mental peace among 
his subjects. His aim was to scatter amongst his people seeds 
which would ripen into divine qualities such as, Sotya or 
truthfulness, Paropakara or doing good to others, etc. , and 
in trying to achieve this end, hts method was to foster the 
growth of Sdnti or peace m the kingdom.' An essential 
pre-requisite for this is the possession in the land of at 
least a handful of men leading virtuous lives whose ex- 
ample the king could set up before the others for emula- 
tion. This explains the sages of the forests, whose only- 
earthly riches were the rags the> wore on their bodies, 
having been sought after with kingly honours by our 
ancient kings. 

The one potent force which, more than anything else, 
has been responsible for the equilibrium in the social 
structure of the past having been thrown out of balance, is 
the asserting of reason — particularly of the perverse type 
(*.e Kuyuktt, (53^5) over Bhakti — or faith Hence it 
is that the Arthas&stras of our ancients placed greater 
value on the preservation of Dharma, the 1'arndsrama 
system, etc. As methods of State-craft, the Upaya- 
catustayas, Sama, Dana, Bhcda and Danda were given but 
a secondary place. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

DHANURVEDA— THE THIRD UP A- VEDA 

As we have already seen under the Updyacatustayas, 
Dhanurveda deals with the Dandop&ya as applied by kings 
against the aggression of neighbouring kings. It is the 
teachings of this Upaveda that enabled the ancient Hindu 
kings to discharge the specific duties enjoined on them by 
the Varn&Sramadharma. vif„ the physical protection of 
the subjects. The Brahmins were expected to learn the 
S&stras of this Upaveda and to teach them to the kings and 
princes of the, land. 

Dhanurveda is, in reality, a science of warfare; and, 
as the name indicates, the principal weapon dealt with in it 
is the Dhanus or the bow. According to these Sastras 
weapons used in warfare are of two kinds; — the Astras 
(arer) and the 'Sastras (^«). The former consists of in- 
cantations the chanting of * which was supposed 'to bring 
about the rout of the enemy. Astras such as the Pdiu- 
pat&stra and the N&g&stra we read about m the Purdnas 
and the ftihdsas belong to this class. Many of the 
Mantras of the Atharvavedaidkhd aie said to be useful 
in Astraprayogas Even if a small bit of KuSa grass is 
flung at the enemy with the proper chanting of the relevant 
mantra, it is credited with tlie power of bringing about the 
utter destruction of the foe. 

The Sastras, on the other hand, ire the actual weapons 
of warfare such as the bow and arrows of old and the 
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success in employing these, naturally, consisted in the skill 
with which they weic handled. 

The Sastras are said to be of three kinds : — 

A 

viz. : (i) the Mukta, 

(ii) the Amukta, and 

(iii) the Muktdmukta. 

Those weapons which have to leave the hands of the user 
to inflict an injury on the enemy come under the class of 
Mukta Missiles such as 4 stones and arrows flung at the 
adversary belong to this group. The weapons of the 
Amukta class, on the other hand, remain in the possession 
of the person using them at the time the blow is dealt. The 
sword is an example of this class The rope used in 
lashing and similar othei weapons leave the hands of the 
thrower in the first instance but sooner or later return to 
him The weapons of this type belong to the Muktd- 
mukta class. As Puramc instances of this last group may 
be mentioned the various Cakrdyudhas (^rSJW) which are 
credited with the power of returning to the owner after 
doing their work of destruction. 

Likewise among the Astras many different types seem 
to have been recognised. Further, each astro has had its 
opposite. As examples we may cite the follow mg pairs 

(i) the Ndgdstra and the Garuddsira. 

(ii) the Agneydstro and the Varuudsira. 

Under the Varnadhorma the Brahmin is supposed to 
be well-versed in all the eighteen Vidyds or branches of 
knowledge including the Dhanurveda and the Gdndharva- 
veda but the practice of the latter is the business of the 
other castes. His function stops merely with the theoretical 
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mastery of these and subsequent imparting of the 
knowledge to the particular classes whose duty it is to 
practise them. Hence it is that the sage, Vasistha, never 
practised the art of Dhanurveda though he was well- 
versed in it, on the other hand, he sought to fulfil the 
duties enjoined on him as a Brahmin by teaching that 
sience to the k»ns of Dasaratha. Likewise, the sage, 
Visvamitra, had also attained mastery of that science and 
could very well have defended himself and repulsed the 
Raksasas such as Marica and Subahu, who were out to 
spoil his Yaga ; but having obtained brahminhood through 
severe penance, he no longer wished to practise that 
science. We therefore find him invoking the aid of the 
Ksattriya Prince, Rama, to do the work of destroying the 
Raksasas. 

Thus unier the ancient V arndsramadharma the 
brahmin, as the professional teacher of the community, 
should be well-versed in all the branches of knowledge, 
from, say, sword-play to painting ' He must then select his 
sisyas or disciples from among the community and impart 
to them instructibns befitting their respective castes. He 
has to be contented with whatever fees or Gurudaksinds 
his pupils can afford to offer him and should not hanker 
after more. 

Among other interesting details of warfare contained 
in the Dhanurveda are those relating to Vydhas (a^) or 
field arrangement Different Vyilhos or plans for the 
arrangement of the forces on the battle-field have been 
described such as the DhanurvyUha, the Padmavydha, the 
Gamdavydha etc. We are familiar with the story, in the 
Mahabhaiata, of Prince Abhimanyu perishing in the battle 
because of his incomplete knowledge of Vydha warfare. 
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It is further enjoined on every follower of San&tona- 
dharma that a knowledge of Dhanurveda should be 
acquired in addition to his knowing the particular profes- 
sion prescribed for him under the VarnH&ramadharma. 
The object in view is that, in times of need, every member 
of the society should be able to render field service and 
assist his Ksattriya King. As Art ha or material wealth is 
required for his living, even so, a knowledge of Dhanur- 
veda is essential for the protection of his person in times 
of need. • 



CHAPTER XIX 

GANDHARVAVEDA— THE FOURTH UPA-VEDA 

Gandharvaveda deals with subjects a knowledge of 
which neither . helps us to satisfy the cravings of the 
stomach nor serves us in times of danger to our physical 
person, as do the Arthasdstra and the Dhanurveda. On 
the other hand, they cater to our aesthetic tastes and please 
the senses. For instance, painting, one of the subjects dealt 
with in the Gdndharvaveda helps us to produce pictures 
which give- a peculiar pleasure to the eyes. Similarly, the 
ear finds a feast in music. The same is the case with the 
stage and the screen. The class of beings who, in the old 
days, were supposed to spend their whole time irt the 
enjoyment of 'hese pleasures were the Gandharvas. They 
were believed to be invisible to the ordinary human eye, but 
like the tiny microbe visible only through the microscope 
and similar other objects revealed to human vision only 
with the aid of the X-Ray, these beings were also said to be 
seen by certain Human beings who possessed super-sensi- 
tive eyes Divyacaksus 

Even to-day, in pictures supposed to represent the 
Gandharvas, we see them depicted as playing on the Vlnd, 
showering flowers all over. They are considered to be the 
patron deities of sensual pleasures and the works devoted 
to an enjoyment of these form part of what are known as 
the Gandharvaveda. 

These Sdstras are mainly three in number: — Viz . : — 
(1) Nrtyo, 

(ii) Gif a, and 
(ii) Vddya. 
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There are many other subjects besides these included in 
these Sastras such as, painting, cooking, etc., but these are 
only of secondary importance. As a matter of fact, of the 
sixty-four parts into which according to one reckoning 
knowledge is divided by the Hindus the majority come only 
under the scope of the Gandharvaveda. It has been held, 
however, that this branch of knowledge should be indulged 
In only in the last resort, as the only use derived from it 
consists in the mere satiation of the senses. 

Of the mam sub-divisions of Gandharvaveda, Nrtya t 
the first division, consists in the conveying of the meaning 
of songs and other compositions through symbols 01 move- 
ments of the hand and feet, w.ithout the aid of the spoken 
■word. Let us take, for instance, the following Uoka from 
Krsnakarndmrta, which is a description of the person of 
Lord Krsna 

5TTWW ^fOlH I 

- nmfrtf&f&at JrnTT55^gT*rror: n 

The art ot Nrtya or Natya consists m giving expression to 
a §loka like this, not through repeating it bj word of 
mouth, but by suitably moving the various parts of the 
body. Fiom the very movements of the body the audience 
■should be able to understa id that this is the piece inter- 
preted. This ait of Natya is known by two names 
according as the performer is a man or a woman. If it is 
the former, it goes by the name of Tandava, if the latter 
does it, the danct is known as Lasya Thui Lord 
Nataraja executed the Tandava, while Ilis spouse perform- 
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ed the Ldsya. Nrtya forms part of even Devatd and 
Jtdfopac&ras. 

* The spoken word is a means through which we attempt 
to give outward expression to our inner ideas and senti- 
ments. Through Ndtya the same object is aimed at, but 
without the aid of speech. Performances with marionettes 
are a form o'f Ndtya which stringed dolls are made to 
execute. The Malabar Katha Kali aud its western counter- 
part, the Tableau vivante, are only modified forms of 
Nftya. 

Though the terms Nrtya and Ndtya are used in the 
above description as though they were interchangeable the 
lwo really represent two different types of the art. Nrtya 
is mere movement of the body designed to give pleasure to 
the eye. Ndtya, on the other hand, sets out, not only to 
please the eye through graceful movements of the body, but 
also attempts to convey a meaning or interpret a song. The 
gait of certain animals and birds is supposed to be grace- 
ful and nice to look at, while that of others is not. The 
elephant and the swan are examples of the first class, while 
the dog and the* crow are typical of the latter. Even so 
certain movements of the human body can give pleasure to 
the eye of the observer. The person making these move- 
ments is said to perform Nrtya. 

The arts of Ndtya and Nrtya are commonly known as 
Bharatasdstra and a separate class of people — the Bharatas 
— had been set apart to practise this art. These were the 
Devad&sis or the women dedicated to temples for services 
to the deity, and their assistants. The children of these 
Bharatas sought the stage for their careers. In the Bharota- 
Jdstra »we find lessons op acting also. One instruction, 
which strikes us as being remarkable in having for its air^ 
8 
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the preservation of a high degree of morals on the stage, is- 
that the pair acting the part of a couple on the stage 
should, in actual life, be husband and wife ! Other instruc- 
tions equally interesting are that a man^should not play the 
role of a woman, and a woman, that of a man ; that a public 
woman should not act as the spouse of a married man on 
the stage, and that a brahmin should not act in a drama. A 
reference to this may be seen in ancient Sanskrit dramas in 
which the play starts with a conversation between the 
Nata, the principal male acjor, and his wife. 

Gita is the name for music. It is of two kinds : viz . — 
vocal and instrumental. The instruments producing the 
latter kind have been classified as : — 

(i) TantrlvSdyas, 

(ii) Randhrav&dyas, 

(iii) Carmavadyas, and 

(iv) Lohav&dyas. 

The human throat, as the instrument producing vocal 
music, has been described as M&msav&dya or the ‘Flesh 
Instrument’. It gives rise to the musical nctes with the aid 
of a proper manipulation of the„ wind m the larynx. The 
four classes enumerated above may be described m English 
as: — 

(i) the stringed, 

(ii) the wind or the holed, 

(iii) the leather, and 

(iv) the metal instruments. 

The first class of instruments are said to possess the quality 
of Anuranana or continued resonance. Music is pioduced 
on them by the plucking, either directly by the fingfcrs or 
indirectly (as in the western piano), of their strings. The 
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“Vin& and the Tambdra among Indian instruments belong 
to this class. The Randhravddyas are those with a certain 
number of holes and music is produced on them by 
blowing suitable volumes of wind through the holes. The 
flute, its various modifications among western instruments, 
and the South Indian N&dasvara or pipe are instances of 
this class. The third class of Carmavddyos have a stiff 
leather tied to them by beating which notes of music are 
produced. The various kinds of drums come under this 
class. The last class is helpful merely in keeping beats or 
measures of lime, while vocal or other instrumental music 
is going on. The Tdla instruments of both western and 
oriental music, such as the cymbals, come under this class. 
Besides these may be mentioned two instruments prominent 
in modern-day music which may be described as the “mud 
or clay-instruments”. These are the South Indian Ghaia- 
vddyas and the falatarauga” (the Indian Xylophone). In 
the former, a pot and in the latter, a set of porcelain cups 
are the materials used. 

The Brahmin was supposed to be well-versed in these 
Sastras also, but»again'only to impart the knowledge to 
others and not to practise these arts himself. As a. matter 
of fact the ideal in the good old days seems to have been 
that *eveiy individual should know practically all the 
branches of knowledge, but that each should practise only 
that branch which is connected with the profession laid 
down for the class in which he is born, under the 
Varndiramadharma. There is a story told about Adi 
Sankara (unsupported by any reference to it in any of the 
extant Sankaravijayas') which goes to prove the truth of 
the above statement. A cobbler is said to have once asked 
the giea\ teacher whether he knew how to stitch a pair of 
shoes and on the Guru’s reply m the affirmative, to have 
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handed him the needle and the leather. The Acdrya, before 
starting on the job, rubbed the needle on the tip of his nose, 
as was the custom among the cobblers and there was no 
need for the cobbler to proceed with the test. The great 
master had already stood it. 

Thus both according to the teachings of the Artha- 
i&stras and those of the G&ndharvaveda the caste system 
is seen to have been the strong bfedrock of ancient Hindu 
society. The Brahmin was the professional teacher of the 
community and, in that capacity, had to attain proficiency 
in all the eighteen branches of knowledge. Whatever fees 
his disciples could atTord, should form his sole means of 
livelihood. Wherever the king of the land had given the 
Brahmin free land, the latter was expected to impart his 
learning to others without expecting any fees in return. 
These and similar other regulations helped to keep alive 
the Varnadharma, which is the most vulnerable piece in the 
foundation on which the whole superstructure of the 
Sandtanic society rests. 



CHAPTER XX 

OUR &ASTRAS— A GENERAL ACCOUNT 
(A Resume) 

Having dealt with in detail the various scriptural 
texts which form the principaf literature for -our religion, 
we can now attempt, in an omnibus fashion, a general 
resume of the teachings contained in these books. 

The entire stretch of land from the Himalayas in the 
North to the Cape Comorin in the extreme South, and from 
the Arabian Sea in the West to the Bay of Bengal in the 
East, nametf India on the modern map, forms the country in 
which the religion of the Hindus, the Hindu Dharrna, took 
its rise and has flourished. In the ancient days this bit of 
count! y was known as Bhdratavarsa or B&ratabhUmi. For 
the material <jnd spiritual well-being of its people there 
were a number of books or SGstras in which the various 
branches of knowledge were expovnded. Ofte set of 
thftse were the Sastras on Ayurveda and these set out 
to assist their readers in keeping physically fit and in trying 
to save themselves from premature death. The various 
medicinal drugs growing in the country were analysed, 
their properties studied and, based on these analyses, suita- 
ble prescriptions were made for the several diseases from 
which mankind was seen to suffer. Today, thanks to the 
foreign nature of the Government of the country, the 
AyufvedasGstras find themselves * thrown to the back- 
ground of neglect and Western Allopathy is the medicinal 
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science which is receiving the patronage of the State. It is 
a little giatifying, however, to find that in recent days an 
awakening in favour of our ancient system of medicine has 
been in evidence and that one finds sufficient encourage- 
ment to hope that, with the granting of larger and larger 
measures of political reforms, there might come a day when 
Ayurveda would have come into its own. 

Of late the deplorable tendency of decrying our ancient 
scriptures and their teachings has been noticed among the 
followers of our religion. 

This is all the more regrettable when it is realised that 
western civilisation is but a thing of yesterday compared 
with the hoary culture and advancement of the ancient 
Hindus. Besides, our works have been peculiarly designed 
for the use of the people of this country and where 
the teachings of the corresponding works of western 
countries are seen to differ the blind adoption of the 
latter may not always be suited to our conditions. To 
take but a single instance, one fundamental difference 
between us and the Western people in the matter of food 
consists in the manner in which we take it. They take 
their meals on tables while w^ squat on the floor and have 
them served on platters. A number of differences anse<out 
of this in the Oriental and the Western designs of building 
houses. 

Instances are not wanting of brandies of learning in 
which we have attained a difinite superiority over them. 
House building, Medicine, Agriculture, Sanitation, Mathe- 
metical calculations, are all excellently vivified in our 
Hindu culture Our mathematical science is quite different 
from the Western system. A case in point is the science of 
music. In pure Carnatic music, which is the type practised 
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in South India, seventy-two major tunes known as Mila - 
kartd-Rdgas have been recognised ; but of these only two 

are known to Western music. 

• 

The acquiring of knowledge from foreigners is no- 
where prohibited in our Sastras, on the other hand, Manu 
definitely permits it. Only, in assimilating the teachings of 
foreigners we should not, lose sight of the fundamental 
teaching of our Sdstras that wherever there is a conflict 
between the Dharmasdstras and the others, the former 
should be followed. The basic faith underlying this is 
that spiritual elevation lather than material well-being is 
the goal aimed at by our Sdstras. 

Such great surgery as was practised in Ancient India 
is not now known to anybody. The reason is plain enough, 
viz., that these is no state protection to that art. 

Modern surgery is commohly believed to be an entirely 
Occidental science, but the pleasing discovery has been 
made that an exact counterpart of it had existed in the 
Susruta part ofc our ancient Ayurvedasdstra. When we 
trace the history of surgery, we learn that it had its origin 
in India and subsequently ’passed to Western Europe 
through Greece and Italy. Like ancient Indian astronomy, 
this science of Indian Surgery seems to have been first 
translated by the Arabs into their language whence it 
spread to Europe 

Likewise, even among our own sacred books the 
teachings of the DharmaSdstras should always be given 
preference. In other words, whenever a particular teach- 
ing in (he Arthaidstra or any other JUpa-veda is seen to 
be at variance with what is taught in the Smrtis or 
Dharmasdstras, the former should be rejected, giving 
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•precedence to the latter. To take a concrete instance, when 
a modem doctor prescribes the Cod Liver Oil as a tonic for 
the body, the true Sn&tanist will have to throw the 
doctor’s advice overboard and seek oth’er remedies, because 
the DharmaS&stras foibid him from taking in flesh in any 
form. 

In the same way as we .have outward symbols to 
distinguish, one from another, groups such as the scouts,, 
the orderlies in modern-day offices, title-holders, etc., even 
so, there have been prescribed for us certain externaF 
symptoms which are intended to indicate our being the 
servants of the Lord. These are the Tulasimald (a garland 
of the leaves of Ocimunt sanctum ) and the Rudraksamala _ 

Our sacred books have foi their one and only aim our 
spiritual elevation. These consist of thfe Vedas, the 
S&stras, the Agamas, the PurSnas, and the Itih&sas. The 
Itihdsas are also to be considered as part of the general 
group of Purdttas. The principal or root-work on which 
the others are based are the V edas. Th§ Dharma&dstras 
are supposed to regulate the conduct of our lives in our 
homes and within the community. They are broadly- 
divided into the two groups, Acdrakanda and Vy avahdra- 
k&nda. Eighteen great seers or Rsis including Manu r 
Yajnavalkya, and Paraiara, are the compilers of these 
Dharmas&stras. These have for their authorities the 
Vedas. 

Those religions which have for their authorities the 
V edas are known as the Vaidika religions and their 
followers are said /o be Astikas. The rest are tydsUka 
faiths or the religions of the Unbelievers, though they 
may actually believe in the existence of God. 
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On the other hand, the various sub-divisions of 
Hinduism, such as Saivitism and Vaipnavaitism all agree in 
their belief in the Vedas. Indeed the South Indian faith, 
of Saiva Siddh&nta is also sometimes referred to by its 
followers as the VaidikaSaiva faith. Likewise, tlie- 
ancient Vaisnavaitc Saint, Nammalvar, is praised as the 
‘giver of the Vedas in Tamil', as in the line from the 
Tamil verse, VSdam tamii,tanta maransatagopaj}. 

Thus the Vedas which forty the main characteristic of 
the various sub-sects of San&tanadharma, is also responsi- 
ble for the one distinctive feature of the main religion of 
Hinduism: — vis., its namelessness. Unlike most other 
religions in the world, its name is not linked up with that- 
of any great personage who could be said to have founded 
it. The Vedic scriptures which form its principal 
authorities, ate supposed to have had no beginning. It is 
said that the Lord took human form as Krsna only to teach 
humanity the Vedas. Through the great Upanisadic 
Seers or Maharsis as mouth-pieces the Vedic texts were 
made known to mankind. It is these Vedic verses that 
torm the basis of the Sanmatas which are the chief 
branches of Hinduism. * 

• 

These six sub-divisions have their tenets explained in 
the respective Agamas. We have thus the Saivagamas,. 
Sakti (or Ambdl) Agamas, V aisnavagamas, Ganesdgamas, 
Kum&ra Tantras etc. The Agamaic texts teach the devotee 
the various details involved in the worship of theparticular 
deity selected for personal UpSsand , The Saivagamas are 
said to be twenty-eight in number and the Agamas devoted 
to Sofyi number sixty-four. Every pne of these Agamas 
consists of two parts, the Vdmabhdgo and the Daksinabh&ga. 
These two terms mean the right and the left hands. The 
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reason for this classification should be sought for in the 
DharmasSstras. The precepts laid down in the S&stras 
differ for the different sections of the people. For 
instance, in the case of the Brahmins the commandments 
are considerably more rigorous than in the case of the 
•others. Meat-eating, intoxicating drinks, along with a 
number of other similar habits are forbidden in the 
case of the former, while the same are tolerable in the 
non-brahmin. Similar, therefore, is the difference between 
the methods of worship "detailed in the Vdma and the 
Daksinabh&ga parts of these . Igamas. The worship laid 
down for the classes of men who are used to, say, non- 
vegetarian diet, naturally consists in animal offerings or 
sacrifices and belongs to the V&m&cara type. Those for 
whom the Vamdcdra type of worship is not prescribed are 
prohibited from observing it , 

While on this subject, it is interesting to make certain 
observations on the present-day view on animal sacrifice. It 
is considered a sacrilege to kill animals tor food in the 
name of religion; but those humanitarians who oppose 
offerings of animal life as items of worship never think of 
picketing slaughter-houses. In other words, these reformers 
condemn, on the one hand, animal killing at temple alters, 
but, at the same time, wink at the habit of meat-eating 
prevalent in the country. What really happens is a confu- 
sion of the real issue. In sanctioning the offering of 
animals before places of worship according to the 
V dmacaravihita x, our scriptures should not be considered 
-as encouraging animal diet. On the other hand, what is 
really meant is that whatever we take as our food should 
first be offered to pod. Hinduism, in being tlje one 
religion extolling at every stage the quality of being 
merciful to fellow-beings as a great virtue, does certainly 
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carry a crusade against meat-eating. What really matters 
is the purity of heart of the particular devotee. In South 
Indian Saivaite literature there is a story told of a certain 
bhakta known as Kannappar. Being a hunter by caste 
his offerings to the Lord naturally consisted of meat, but 
since it was dedicated with absolute purity of heart, it was 
quite acceptable to the Lord. Thus the mere existence of 
the Vdmdedravihita in the AgamaSdstras need not make 
one run away with the thought that, in Hinduism, there is 
even religious sanction for noutvegetarian food and for 
intoxicating drinks. On the other hand, what is sought to 
be emphasised is the purity of heart with which any 
offering is made to the deity selected for personal worship. 

Throughout in our Sastras it is the spirit of renuncia- 
tion that has been stressed. For instance, it is said that an 
Atithi or guesf at dinner should be presented with a cow, 
who in turn should not put it to his personal use, but 
should let it stray away as it likes. It is obvious that the 
spirit of fellow-feeling towards all living beings underlying 
the above teaclyng would hardly fit in with any open 
sanction of animal food The extolling of the spirit of 
renunciation is fuilher illustrated by the Saivaite Saint, 
Siruttondar's story in which the holy personage is said to 
have made a dish of his own son’s flesh in order to satisfy 
a guest. 

The Agamas are further divided into four parts, which 
are — 

(i) Corya, 

(ii) Krxyd, 

(in’) Yoga ' and 
(iv) Jtidna. 
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The first or the Caryd part describes the various actions, 
which a Bhakta or devoted has to do. In the next i.e., the 
KriyA part, details of temple-worship are given. It may 
relevantly be asked why a temple be needed to worship One 
who is All-pervading! It is true that God is omni-present, 
but how many of us live in daily and minutely remembrance 
of it? We all know, for instance, that the Sun’s rays have 
heating power, but in order to giake them burn a cloth, we 
should get them to converge on a spot through a lens. 
Similarly, electricity, as Up energy, is piesent everywhere, 
but to generate the same, it needs us to erect special pewer 
houses. Even so, in order to obtain the blessing of the 
Almighty, we feel the need for embodying Him at a parti- 
cular place in a particular' object, such as, an image 
towards which we could concentrate our personal worship 
or A rad hand. Such places of worship are the temples. 

It is said in the Agayias that the land on which a 
temple is to be built should first be thoroughly ploughed. 
Then follow detailed descriptions of how the installation 
of the deity is to take place. Some of the other teachings 
in the Kriyd part of the Agamas are injunctions as to who 
should* enter the temples and' who should not. 

While on the subject of temple entry reference should 
be made to the modern movement m favour of throwing 
open all temples to people of all castes. It is argued by 
the reformers that most of the officiating priests and others 
connected with the temples are already so impure in their 
habits and morals that the sanctity of temples will not be 
reduced by the unclean untouchables being allowed to 
enter them. This is only like the argument that merely 
because one thief lias entered our house *we sholild keep 
the door open and let in others also ! On the other hand. 
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the particular thief who has found his way into the house 
should be driven out and steps should be taken to prevent 
•others from coming in. Likewise, the remedy to the situa- 
tion lies not in bringing in other people who are also not 
clean, but to cleanse the few within the temple who happen 
to be impure. 

Another controversy which sometimes rages in the 
South relates to the comparative antiquity of the Aryan 
and the Dravidian cults. It is argued that the Aryans 
•came from the North and were Vaidikas in religion. The 
Dravidians are said to be the original inhabitants of the 
South and their religion is supposed to have had an 
existence absolutely independent of that of the Aryans. 
Available evidence, on the other hand, points to the con- 
trary. To cite an instance, there are said to have been 
nine works qn grammar in Sanskrit. One of these is 
known as the Aindra and is said to have been the work of 
the deity, lndra himself. It is' claimed for Tamil that its 
most ancient work on grammar, Tolkappiyam is based on 
the Aindra grammar of the northern tongue ! Another fact 
supporting this view is that no other religious sect besides 
the Vaidika sect is mentioned even in the most ancient of 
Tamil works. Some of the itords in the Tamil language 
bear further testimony to this. For instance, the word 
Vslvi, undoubtedly one of the oldest and purest in the 
language, means the Vedic rite, Y&ga, Likewise, the word 
Marai in Tamil means the Vedas and does so most 
appropriately. Literally, the word means ‘that which is 
hidden’. The Vedas also stand for things which are 
adrsta or hidden from the human eye ! The very existence 
of wor,ds such as these in the TamiJ language from time 
immemorial would strongly support the view that the Vedas 
and the Vedic cult had permeated throughout the length 
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and breadth of the land, rather than that they spread to the 
South of the country at some latei date. 

To sum up, the Vedas, the Dharmaidstras, the 
Itihasas, the Agamas and the Purdnas have all been left to 
us by our ancients as invaluable heritages and show us 
the different pathways to spiritual salvation. The Itihasas 
are those works in which several Dharmas are taught to us 
in the shape of stories. The Puydnas, on the other hand, 
teach particular Dharmas or virtues through the medium 
of stories. The Dhartnab taught to us through our 
scriptures are without a beginning. The religion itself is, 
indeed, without a name and is not associated with the name 
of any single individual. The great Acaryas who came 
later, merely emphasised the* one or the other of the 
various Margas or paths towards Moksasdmrdjya. For 
’instance, Sri Ramanuja prescribed the Bhakum&rga or the 
path of devotion, while Sii Sankara stressed the Jndna- 
mdrga or the path of knowledge. The Hindu religion was 
the one faith that prevailed in the fifty-six Desas or 
countries reckoned by the ancient Hindus. As, in this 
reckoning, all the British provinces and Notive States of 
modern .India as well as modfrn Persia and Afganistan 
were included, the Hindu religion was, for long, the one 
faith known to the people of the whole of India and" its 
adjacent countries in the North and the North-West. 



CHAPTER XXI 

VARNADHARMA OR THE HINDU 
‘ CASTE SYSTEM 

It is a matter of common knowledge that there are 
four castes in the Hindu social structure: — via r., the 
Br&hmoiia, the Ksattriya, the Vaisya and the Sudra castes. 
These four groups are the four Varnas of the Hindu 
religion and are also known as J&tis. Details of these Varnas 
and their Dharmas or duties are given in our Sastras. 
Separate duties have been prescribed for everyone of these 
castes. Certain actions forbidden for one class are per- 
mitted in others If a peasant takes on the emblems of 
austerity like Pavitra or Yajnofavito, he causes popular 
umbrage. Likewise if a Dvija discards the sacred thread 
and appears in public with, say, a cigarette or wine bottle 
in hand, he becomes equally an object of scorn in the eyes of 
the orthodox meiflbers of the society. The Sudra and the 
Paitcama, if they drink, are let off rather lightly, while a 
Brahmin for committing the same offence has to undergo the 
consequences of a severe social ostracism 1 And still all these 
men are said to belong to the same religion. Then again 
these men are prohibited from dining at the same table. 
They are not allowed to touch one another , they cannot 
enter into matrimonial alliances The four castes are only 
the main divisions; in fact, each one of these has 
innumerable subcastes ! 

It was said in an earlier chaptet that this religion 
had, in the da>s of old, universal existence. It strikes one 
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as strange that a religion so great as this should be 
differential in its teachings. In other religions the com- 
mands both mandatory and prohibitive (Vidhis and Nise- 
dhas) are the same for all the adherents of the faith. It is 
only Hinduism which is unique in prescribing varying 
standards of morals for the various groups of its followers. 

Even among the untouchables, there are sub-divisions. 
In every sphere we see gradations. Sometimes we feel 
like confessing to a sense of shame that our dear religion 
of which we are all prouJ should consist of these differ- 
ences. 

A few enthusiasts among us even openly declare that 
unless our religion is purged of these differential teachings, 
it cannot be saved. 

We often hear it asserted that our subjection today 
under afoteign rule and the humiliating treatment to which 
our men are subjected in foreign lands like South Africa 
and elsewhere are also attributable to these provisions in 
our scriptures under which some sections of the people are 
held in subjection by some others. Let us take, for instance, 
the case of South Africa where difference* in treatment as 
between man and man exist even under modern conditions. 
A black man is prohibited ffom travelling in certain classes 
of accommodation in railway trains. If he dares to do 
so, he is forthwith ejected from the compartment. In other 
words, the penalty for disobedience is imposed on the 
wrong-doer himself. On the other hand, in India, a man 
belonging to the lower classes is not supposed to touch one 
belonging to the higher castes, Suppose a lower caste man 
somehow comes into contract with, sa> , a Brahmin. What 
is the punishment, if any, and who bears it? Not the off- 
ending untouchable, but the polluted Brahmin, who* at once 
takes a bath or observes a fast f A small diffetence it may 
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seem at first sight, but a remarkable one on deep contem- 
plation. 

Certainly a religion which has stood the onslaught of so 
many foreign disruptive forces must have something in it to 
continue to attract its followers. It may well be likened to 
the ancient Hindu temple. These temples are very ancient 
structuies and tan never compare with the places of wor- 
ship of some of the other religions. These latter, for one 
thing, are kept scrupulously clean, while in our temples, 
one finds all over the place countless numbei of weeds and 
othei growth The places of worship of other religionists 
cannot endure the ravages of time, if they are not periodi- 
cally repaired. On the other hand, our temples bravely 
endure, because their foundations have been strongly laid 
and their superstructure has been put up in equally strong 
material Likewise it would appear, the sages of old have 
laid the foundation stones of our religion man unassailable 
manner It flourishes in spite of the cry heard particularly 
loudly in the past thirty jears in modern Limes for equality 
in every sphere of life including the religious side. 

This clamour for equality reminds one of the follow ing 
story. Among the subjects qf a certain king there, was a 
Brahmin family in which there were two brothers. The 
elder’brother was well-versed in the Hindu Sdstras and 
became a professional priest. True to his calling he began 
to acquire wealth by flattering others in return for presents. 
His expenses being very limited, he amassed a huge wealth 
in course of time. His younger brother, on the other hand, 
learnt English and became an officer of the crown. His 
ways of living, as might be expected, were more expensive 
and, though his monthly income was much more respect- 
able, he ’found that he was just able ,<b make both ends 
meet ! This made him wonder why he alone should struggle, 
9 
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while his elder brother was the master of a bank balance 
which was daily swelling, though both of them were the 
subjects of the same king. He argued that while one man 
could acquire wealth by begging from others, another man 
in the same kingdom had certainly the right to do likewise. 
So sajing, he also began to take money from others. The 
result is easily conjectured. A report went up to the 
higher authorities that he was faking bribes and he was 
immediately sacked, in spite of his pleading that he was 
only indulging in what his> elder brother was freely practi- 
sing This difference in treatment on the part of the 
Government has our silent approval, but when our religion, 
with its V arna&ramadharma, comes forward with a similar 
set of differences in the treatment of its adherents, we, 
moderns, are inclined to gibe at it 1 

This should strike us as all the moresuijs rising because 
it happens under a Government the official religion of 
which — vie. Christianity — makes no distinction in its 
teachings among its followers. For instance, the ten com- 
mandments laid down in the Bible are common to all, but 
in matters mundane, distinctions such as tlfe one illustrated 
above and others similar in effect are allowed freely to be 
practised 1 

The real fact is that ours happens to be the only faith 
wherein differences exist. If the other extant religions of 
the world also make similar distinctions, no one would 
characterise those found in ours as odd, though the under- 
lying reasons ma> be the same in both cases. 

To go into the root cause of these differences, we 
should get down to fundamentals. What is religion’ That 
which teaches us a path for spiritual salvation is known as 
religion. 
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When our physical body suffers from a disease, we 
call in the doctor, because we believe that he, of all people, 
is the one person who knows about the ailment and can 
therefore relieve us of the malady. Our falling a prey to 
diseases presupposes the existence of a physical body capa- 
ble of being affected by these diseases. Suppose that some 
one comes up ’with the promise that he could rid us of the 
very cause of these diseases by releasing us from our mys- 
terious obligation to get entangled in the endless cycle of 
bodily births and deaths. WouJd we not jump at the pros- 
pect of such a radical cure’ The doctor who claims 
ability to effect this cure is the Dharmasdstrakara. Manu, 
then, is the divine doctor who offers to give us the panacea, 
not for the diseases of our physical body, but for the 
disease of diseases, the body itself. In fact the Vedas 
carry the above simile a step futther when they assert 
that whatever Manu says is medicine for mankind:— 

r% ^ fin I 

— Tatttiriya Samhitd. 

Though th«s same doctor cures several patients, sel- 
dom does he administer t^ie same medicine to. several 
people at a time, unless indeed an epidemic rages in the 
locality. Different aie his prescriptions to different people, 
even as the diseases he cures are varied m nature. Like- 
wise, Manu, in his Dharmasdstras, gives his varying 
prescriptions only to suit the numerous diseases (the 
results of past Karma ) to which mankind is heir No one 
questions the modern doctor as to why his prescriptions to 
his various patients differ, whereas we do not seem inclined 

to treat Manu in the same kind fashion. 

, * 

As in the doctor’s prescriptions — varied though they 

are — there may be some common items such as certain 
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articles of diet, even so, m Manu’s prescriptions, there are 
some common items which are to be observed by ail. 
These are the S&m&nya Dharmas or the common duties of 
which we have already spoken in a previous chapter. A 
few of these are mentioned in the following verse from 
Manu: — 

— Manusmrti, X, 63. 

r *- 

The reader will notice in the above .verse the expres- 
sion, “-d(d$' 3 4” — literally the Four (Pastes — and proba- 
bly conclude that, according to the Dharmasdstras, there are 
only four sanctioned castes in the Hindu social structure. 
This is, however, a mistaken idea. The commentators on 
the above sloka have all taken the expressiorf 
as meaning all the castes, thereby implying the existence 
of many other castes besides the four better-known ones. 
Thus what we have to understand from this is that there 
were a number of castes sanctioned by our sacred books, 
but of tjjese only four were th^prmcipai ones. As a Vedic 
authority in support of this view may be quoted the pass- 
ages occurring in the Naramedhaprakarana of the Ybjur 
Veda Mantras, 3rd Astaka, 4th Prdsna, in which man 
himself is described as the sacrifical animal (the PaSu of 
the Yaga). In the detailed descnptions contained in this 
Prakaratia we find a number of castes mentioned besides 
the four conventional ones. 

The Dharmasastras themselves permit inter- 
marriages between t certain of these castes and tfie off- 
spring of such unions have been described as the Anulumas, 
as opposed to the Pratilomas or those born of unions not 
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sanctioned by the S&stras. Different worldl) occupations 
are prescribed for these castes. 

The above network of castes may be likened to the 
seven fundamental* notes in the scale of musical notation — 
the Saptasvaras — different permutations and combinations 
of which have given rise to the seventy-two Mslakartd 
ragas and a legion of Janyardgas in the system of pure 
Carnatic music. Likewise, the four main castes mingled 
among themselves and spread into a large number of castes 
or Varnqf. * 

Our Vedas in their Karmakanda part speak of these 
various castes and their distinctive duties The same 
Vedas* in their Jn&nakanda , portion say that, once know- 
ledge of the divine is attained, these distinctions between 
caste and caste vanish — the Brahmin ceasing to be a Brah- 
min, the Cat^ddla ceasing to be so and even the Vedas ceas- 
ing to be the Vedas. 

In contradistinction to the Sammy adharmas referred 
to in an earlier paragraph, viz , Satya or truthfulness, 
Brahmacarya or celibacy, Ahimta or non-injurj to living 
creatures, 4 stiya or non-covetmg ot others’ belongings, 
Sauca or noddy purity, Indnyamgraha or control of the 
seqses and Apongralia or a form of selflessness, are 
another set of Dharmas or duties known as the ViSSsa 
dhurmas These <uc the duties prescribed separately for 
the various castes and, as tneir observance is determined 
by birth, are also spoken of as the Varnadharmas. Thus 
the Brahmin has certain duties to be performed, as also 
the Sudra and the Canddla 01 Untouchable. In order to 
enable the different castes to perform properly the parti- 
cular, duties laid down for them, certain facilities — if they 
may be called so — are also afforded to them. For instance, 
the Brahmin is expected to preserve a high degree of 
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purity of body and soul so as to be able to worship and 
pray for the good of the community and as an aid to him 
in this task, it has been laid down that the other V am as — 
na>, even the other members of his o\\ o group at certain 
peuods — should not touch him 

The existence of the caste system with , the exclusive 
rights and privileges of the various subdivisions provided 
the people of old with a powerfuI r weapon in their hands to 
prevent crime. The threat of social ostiacis — or boycott 
of the offending member by the other members of the 
community — was so effective that crime was almost absent 
fiom the land. It is only with the gradual loosening of the 
caste ties in society in the namp of modern progress that 
crime also began to increase. 

If all the duties laid down by a religion are to be 
followed by everyone of its adherents, the possibilities are 
that, once there is a slip somewhere, the whole structure 
will collapse. On the other hand, if we separate these into 
groups and allot to various groups of men the different 
duties or Dharmas, this danger will be avoided. Even if 
one group fails in the observance of its allotted duty, the 
others mhy continue unswerved from their paths and thus 
the religion may be kept alive. This may be likened toS.be 
device of increasing the stability of a baloon by making it 
a compound structure of a number of gas bags. Even if 
one bag gets punctured, the rest may keep the whole bunch 
afloat. Thus the provision for separate classes with 
different duties and privileges prescribed for each has its 
own value to the religion in the long run. 

It is therefore imperative on us to realise this aspect 
of our ancient caste system so as to guard ourselves against 
the danger of promoting hatred and strife by an incorrect 
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understanding of the situation. We should, on the other 
hand, be aware of the fact that there are plenty of com- 
mon Dharmas the practising of which is not the exclusive 
right of any particular caste and should hence practise 
these. In addition to this, we should, as far as possible, 
try to observe also the Visesadharmas which birth — i.e., 
past Karma — Aas determined for us. We should see to it 
that, through all our actions in this world, mutual love and 
a desire for common happiness permeate. 



CHAPTER XXII 

VEDIC SAMSKARAS IN GENERAL 

In Hindu religious phraseology the world we live in 
is known as Mtsra Loka. The term Misra means mixed, 
and our world is so called because pleasure (s’s) and pain 
(*«) are mixed in it. In contradistinction to this, there 
are other Lokas or worlds where unmixed pleasure or pain 
alone exists. For example, itr worlds such as the Brahma 
or the Satyaloka, the Vaxkuntha and the Kaxlasa one is 
supposed to meet with unalloyed pleasure, whereas in the 
Narakaloka there reigns pam unalloyed. * The Hindus 
believe in different kinds of hell depending on the severity 
of the pains and tortures prevalent in them, and the worst 
of these is known as the Rauravonaraka. It is believed 
that the manes of our dead ancestors have got to be satia- 
ted in some ways and definite Vedic rites have been pre- 
scribed 1 with this object in yiew. If the spirits reside in 
worlds other than the hells, the Tilatarpana offered on 
the full and new moon days are said to suffice in satisfying 
these spirits. If, on the other hand, they happen to be 
consigned to perdition in the one or the other of the 
Narakalokas ceitain special Samskaras have been pre- 
scribed to appease them. These consist m the uttering of 
of special Mantras on occasions such as squeezing the 
water out of wet clothes, drying the hair after bathing, 
washing the hands* after a meal, etc. Hence there are 
different mantras for squeezing wet clothes, washing hands 
after meals and for drying the hair after bathing. As an 
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instance may be cited the following which is uttered in the 
Andhra part of this country at the conclusion of a meal : — 

The person uttering the above is offering water to quench 
the eternal thirst of those spirits which, by their misdeeds, 
have been doomed to roam in the Raurava and the other 
hells. 

Likewise the Andhras makegood offerings at the tune 
of taking their meals, known as the Cxtradi Bali. This 
practice corresponds to the Vaisvadeva ritual of the Tamil 
Brahmins. 

All these are instances of what arc known as the 
Vedic rites or Samskaras. 

As we have alieady stated, the Universe is divided 
into three paits, the upper, the middle, and the nether 
worlds The former are the Satyaloka, the Vaikuntha 
and the Kailasa. The second is our human world and the 
third, the various hells or Narakas According to our 
Siistras our world of the Misraloka is, in one sense, the 
best of all the worlds , because it is quite possible for us 
to go to other worlds from this as a result of our own 
actions. On the other hand, the periods of stay in the other 
worlds are fixed once for all and cannot be altered by 
individual effort. In this world of ours we are at liberty 
either to perform good or bad deeds and thus qualify our- 
selves foi stay in the upper and the nether worlds, respec- 
tively. Thus we sow in this world and reap the results in 
the others. In this world we have the option to perform 
what '\e like. The Almighty has blesse.d us with liberty of 
action through our senses. This freedom is not witnessed- 
in the other Lokas ; which are known as the BhogabhUmis- 
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If born as a bull, can a man perform any act' 1 The Devas 
are also akin to the bulls. In this mundane world one can 
attain Salvation through the performance of religious rites. 
This world is the place o f action, the fruits of which can 
be enjoyed m the other Lokas. Even in this world, only 
human beings endowed with reason can perforin certain 
acts. Residents of other Lokas have no authority or adlnkara 
for Karma. Hence it is that this world is known as the 
KarmabhQmi. Likewise, even within this world of ours 
certain regions alone are considered as fit places to perform 
the actions prescribed in the Vedas, as also certain fixed 
periods. For instance, our Bharalavarsa is the one 
spot on earth considered as such a worthy place for the 
performance of religious rites, and is, for that reason, 
known as the PunyabhQmi. Likewise a particular part of 
the daj is fixed as the proper time for the perfoiming of 
Sraddha. Even in this BMratavarsa certain specified 
places have been excluded for the performance of Vedic 
ntes 

We all know that in matters mundane, each result is 
preceded by a multitude of processes or efSorts. For ins- 
tance, let us take the agricultural result of producing rice 
01 corn. There are the following processes to be gone 
through. The seed must first be prepared. The land has to 
be ploughed and watered. Then we have the sowing, the 
transplanting, the weeding and the hoeing, the periodical 
waterings and drainings, and the final harvest. Similarly, 
in order to achieve the final result of having a piece of 
■cloth to w'ear, we have the various prior processes in the 
field wheie the cotton plant is grown and in the factories 

and mills w'here the spinning and the weaving take place. 

1 

Likewise, in matters spiritual. The Hindu firmly 
believes that a desired result in the life or lives after the 
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present one must perforce be first preceded by actions as 
detailed in our S&stras. Certain qualities or Gunas are 
also necessary for the successful performance of these 
deeds. There are also certain specified times in the course 
of the day or the month and the year when each of the 
Vedic Sathskaras is to be performed. 

i 

It has been ordained in our Sdstras that in order to 
attain spiritual salvation, one has to perform forty 
Saihskdras and practice eight Atwogunds. The Rsis of 
old have prescribed detailed rules for the correct perfor- 
mances of these actions in their Dharmasastras. These 
are the Smrtis. There are said to be twenty-eight of 
these Smrtis in all, of which eighteen are considered to 
be the principal ones. The remaining ten are secondary in 
importance and are known as the Upa-Smrtis. The 
sages, Manu, Ydjnavalkya, Hdrita, Parasara and others are 
among those who have composed these Smrtis. 

Besides these, there are also other works of a general 
nature known as Sutras which are devoted to a descrip- 
tion of these Ssmskaras ^mong the authors of these 
latter is the sage, Gautama » Another author whq, like 
Gautama, has composed SQtras of a general nature com- 
mon to all is the sage . ipastamba. 

It is claimed that a proper observance of these forty 
Samskdras will take one to the Brahmaloka where the 
denizens enjoy eternal and unalloyed happiness. 

'•Mifturt ^FTrr: 3Tgrsn«{pir: aim: 

*rrg«a graft u 

Between the time the Niseka ceremony is performed 
while one is inside the womb of the mother and the time 
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of one's being burnt on the funeral pyre these forty 
Sothsk&ras are to be performed by the Hindu Brahmin. 
In these Karmas fire or Agni plays a great part. Both 
the Niseka which marks the beginning of our carnal exis- 
tence and the final rites on Smafana are done in front of 
the element, fire. It has been enjoined on every Brahmin 
that the sacred element fire, should be preserved. The 
Grhostha or married man should do it through his daily 
Aup&sanakrtya The Brahmacari should guard it 
through his daily Sami Padhana ritual The Kdnaprostha 
or one who enters upon the third stage of the Hindu life, 
should secure the same end through what is known as the 
Kaks&gni or the fire which has to be kept in the forest. It 
is only the Sannydst or one who has renounced the world, 
for whom no Agni has been prescribed. He is supposed to 
possess the J iidndgni 01 the fire of supreme knowledge It 
is for the same reason that the final disposal'of a Sannydsi’s 
mortal remains is not attended with any Aqmsamskata. 
Strictly speaking, the body of a dead Sannydsl should be 
taken into the jungle, cut into four parts and thrown m 
four directions where they should form iood for birds and 
beasts^ Even the burial now given to it is only out of 
respect If it cannot be thrown in the jungle as food .or 
animals, it should be interred and some plants should be 
grown on it, so that the elements composing the body may, 
after decomposition, form manure for these plants. 

The fire in front of which the marriage ceremonies 
are performed should be preserved until death, it being 
kindled every day at the time of performing the Aupasana 
of the Grhastha. It is further enjoined that this same 
fire should be used, for cremating the bod) finally on the 
burning ground. Agni should be worshipped by all the 
four vary as of Hindu society at the time of Marriage. 
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At the present moment, however, the custom of pre- 
serving fire is fast dying out among the Hindus. The 
Parsis happen to be the only group of people at the present 
day who rigorously protect the fire. Their faith is only 
an off-shoot of our religion. The name of their scripture, 
the Zendavasta, is only a corruption of the Sanskrit, 
Chandovasthd. "The name of their prophet, Zorathuster, is, 
likewise, a corruption ol the name Saurdstra. Iran, their 
country, is also named after the Sanskrit word, Aryas. If 
their fire is extinguished, these pepple rekindle a fresh one 
at enormous cost 

There is no spiritual use out of this mortal body 
In the end even this body should be offered to the Gods, as 
every act during the period o If its existence was dedicated 
to the Almighty. 



CHAPTER XX HI 

THE INITIATORY OR FIRST SAMSKARAS 


The Foity Samskaras or Vedic rites which are 
believed to purify the soul are as follows: — 

(1) Garbhadhana, 

(2) Pumsavana, 

(3) Slmanta, 

(4) Jutakarma, 

(5) Ndmakorano, 

(6) Annaprasana, 

(7) Caula, 

(8) Upanayana, 

(9) to (12) ProjCipatya and the three other Vedd- 

vartas, 

(13) Sn&na, 

(14) Vivdha or Sahadharmacannisamprayoga, 

(1'5) to (19) the Pancamah&yajiiyas, 

(20) to (26) the seven Pakayajnyas, 

(27) to (33) the seven Haziiryajnyas, and 
(34) to (40) the seven Somayojiiyas. 

The Pafuamahdyajilas are, the Btahmayajna, the 
Devayojiia, the Pitryajua, the Manusyayajna and the 
Bhmtayajna. 

The seven Pdkayajnas are the Astoka, the An- 
vasiakd, the Parvatla, the Sravanl, the Agrahayinu, the 
Citri, and the Asvayuji. 
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The seven Haziryajiiyas are the Agnyddhana, the Agtii- 
hotra, the Darsap&rnamdsa, the Agrahdyana the Cdtur- 
nidsya, the NtrOdhapasublianda, and the Sautdmani. 

The seven Sofliayajfias are the Agnistoma, Atyag- 
mstoma, the Ukthya, the Sodasi, the V&japeya, the 
Atirdtra, and Aptorayama. 

Of these some have to be performed daily, while 
others are to be less periodical For instance, the Panca- 
mahdyajnas are among the mpst important of daily 
oblations. Likewise, the two rituals known as the 
Aupdsana and the Agmhotra should also be performed 
daily. Darsapftrnamasa is a Sathskdra which comes up for 
observance once a fortntght or Paksa. The Pdka~ 
yajnyas other than Aupdsana are annual rituals, while all 
the others are events occurring once m a life-time 

Thus, from the point of view of periodicity of occur- 
rence, the forty Samskaras enumerated above may be 
classified as under: — 

( l ) Incidence daily: — The Pancamahdyajiiyas, the 
Agnihotra, and the Aupdsana. 

(li) Incidence fortnightly j — The DarSapUmamdsa. 

(m) Incidence annual: — The six Pdkayajiias other 
than Aupdsana. 

(iv) Incidence once in a life-time: — All the other 
twenty-six Samskaras. 

The Vedic Karmas being varied in the periods of their 
occurrence has a parallel in our secular life also. These 
may, for instance, be likened to the various operations m 
the agriculturist's field of which harvesting is an annual 
affair, whereas the watering of the crop is a matter of 
almost daily occurrence. 
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The Vedas prescribe Samsk&ras for a man ever since 
he is conceived in the mother’s womb. Thus the first 
three rites, viz. Garbh&dh&na, Pumsovana and Simonta 
are to be performed during the penod of the would-be 
child’s stay inside the mother’s body The idea is that our 
attempts at purifying the future child’s soul should com- 
mence right at the beginning of its carnal existence. 

The first ritual of Garbhadhdna is done at the time of 
consummation of one’s marriage. Pumsavona, the second, 
is to be performed when the mother is m the third month 
of her pregnancy; and Simanta, in the sixth or the 
eighth month. In the Sankalpa which forms a prelude to 
these Samskaras, we start with dedicating all these rituals 
to Lord Paramesvara. 

We have next to consider the superiority or otherwise 
of the Karmamarqa over the Bhaktimdrga. We often 
come across instances of the one group finding fault with 
the mct'iods of the other The follower of the Karma- 
mdrga to who n the worship of the Almighty consists 
merely m the strict observance of the various rites and 
rituals ’prescribed in the VedaS, ridicules at the method of 
worship of the other class, which consists in congregational 
singings and dancings in praise of the Lord known as the 
Bhajatia. To an impartial observer the former 01 the 
Karmamdrga would appear to be the more proper mode 
of worship. To illustrate this we may take the following 
story : — 

A certain man of wealth had two servants under him 
one of whom, as a method of winning his master’s favour, 
was given to standing in front of his master flattering him 
with songs of praise and saying the best of things about 
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him. The other observed the strictest silence and never 
did so much as put in his appearance before his master, 
but was always intent on carrying out loyally whatever 
work of the master could be performed by him. The visi- 
tors and friends of the rich man, carried away by outward 
appearance, considered the former as the more devoted of 
the two servants, whereas the master’s own opinion was 
quite otherwise. This less -ostentatious servant had earned 
a higher place in his master’s esteem, he being the one 
through whom most of the dutieA in the household were 
being performed. 

Likewise, it does not need a great stretch of imagina- 
tion to realise that God too would, like the master in the 
story, prefer only an observance of the duties or Karmas 
laid down b) Ilim n the 1'cdas, to the other method which 
merely consists in extolling the qualities of the particular 
deity selected for personal worship Hence it is that . 1 di- 
Sankara clearly laid down that the highest kind of Para- 
mesvaraptijd or worship of the Lord consists in the pro- 
per observance of the Vedic rights. 

9 

All Samskaras are first preceded by a Sankalpa. The 
first part of the Sankalpa defines the time of performance 
of the Karma in the Hindu style of reckoning such time. 
The details of this reckoning have already been set forth 
in an earlier chapter. Then follows the latter part of 
the Sankalpa which is the dedicatory part of it. The 
actual line in the text with which this dedication is made 
runs as follows : — 

and meaps in a literal translation that "ip order that all the 
sins earned by my deeds may be washed out and that the 
Lord Paramesvara’s blessings may be obtained...” etc 
10 
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Likewise, towards the conclusion, vv e end these Samskdras 
with a second dedicatory prayer to the Lord through the 
following lines 

SWTrgwrcm i*q; i 

In doing these Samskdras, the full meaning and import of 
the mantras chanted should be correctly understood. 
Still one can achieve the desired results even by perform- 
ing the vedic duties enjoined on him without understanding 
them, provided he does them with devotion. For instance 
a collector takes more pity on a peasant who presents a 
petition directly than on one who presents it through a 
vakil. He thinks that the former knows nothing but has got 
good faith. Similarly with the Divine Judge, the Almighty. 
It is only then that the Karma performed becomes what is 
known as Vlryavattara, as would attest the texts quoted 
below : — 

1 1 — Chandogyopanisad 

^ ^ ii — Brahmasutras. 

It was said earlier in this chapter that Sankana has 
recommended the path of Karma as a means of attaining 
spiritual salvation. The actual verse in which this teach- 
ing was conveyed by the great teacher is the one given 
below. 

n 
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If there happen to be flaws in the performance of any 
of the Vedic rites and rituals, there have been prescribed 
corresponding purifying ceremonies known as PrdyaScit- 
tas. The work or G.rantha dealing with these purificatory 
rites is known as the Hemadri. 

The highest of these Prayascittas is S'rl Krsna - 
smarana or the simple meditation of the Lord. Thus the 
Sankalpa which precedes every Vedic Samsk&ra, beginning 
and ending, as it does, with Paramesvarasmarana and 
Kfsnasmarana, respectively, forms in itself the highest 
purifying mantra. Besides, in contemplating on both 
Paramesvara and Krsna at one breath, it also indirectly 
implies Siva-Visnu-abheda pr the essential oneness of 
Siva and Visnu ! 

As already stated in previous chapters, each mantra 
is addressed tA a particular Vedic deity, through whom the 
giaces of Lord Almighty are sought to be invoked. 
Whichever may be the deity addressed through particular 
mantras, the ultimate end in view is the propitiation of the 
one and only Lord Almighty. The Hindu believes that, 
like the various different kinds of tax-collectors in a mun- 
dane kingdom, these minor deities to whom the incanta- 
tions are addressed all convey the same to the Lord 
Almighty. 

Besides the specific deity or Dcvata mentioned above, 
each mantra has also a Dravya or sacrificial material 
attached to it. Thus each Vedic ritual has three things 
essentially associated with it, viz. — the mantra, the Deva, 
and the dravya. 

To return to the subject on hand. The first three 
karmas enumerated at the commencement of this chapter 
are to be performed while the future child is within the 
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mother's womb. The first karma after birth is Jdtakarma, 
or the ceremony connected with the child’s birth. On the 
eleventh day follows the next karma — i.e. Ndmakarana, or 
the naming of the child. In the sixth month after birth 
comes off the ceremony of /innaprdsana or the food-giving 
ritual. The idea underlying all these is that all our actions 
on this earth are to be done in the name of hnd as dedica- 
tory to the Lord Paramesvara. t 

The first five karmas — vir., Garbhadhdna to A'chna- 
karatta are done by the parents on behalf of the child before 
and after its birth, as the case may be This is like pre- 
scribing medicines and diets for the mother as a cure for 
the ailing infant The character and propensities of the 
future child will depend very much on the manner m which 
the parents conduct themselves bith while the child lives 
as a foetus in the mothet’s womb and after it,s birth during 
its infancy Tn performing these rites in a truly dedicatoiy 
spirit, the foundations of the spiritual welfare of the child 
are well laid. 

The karma which follows Annaprfoopia is the Caula, 
ceremony. This consists in shaving the scalp and the rear 
part of The head, leaving the hair in the middle portion un- 
touched. That even this ceremony should be done With 
the aid of mantras shows the utter religiosity of the Hindu 
mind. It is believed by the strictly orthodox that the hair 
so retained as part of a religious function should not be 
removed except as part of a like religious rite; — for 
instance while becoming a recluse or a Sannyasi, when the 
whole head is to be completely shaven. 

The modern practice of mending the tuft or cropping 
the hair (which was first shaven with Vedtc mantras, with 
a Sankalpa dedicated to Paramesvara) ’is an unholy act. For 
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instance suppose a man builds a temple and consecrates in 
it a Sivalinga. The same man th^n suddenly pulls off the 
IJhga. Is it a good act? Even so with Sikhs. The Sikhs 
on the head of a Hindu, made with Vedic rites at the 
time of the Caufa Samskdra can be removed only when 
one takes to SannySsa ASrama with the recitation of 
Mantras. 

The next karma — viz* Upanayana — is the first Vedic 
rite which, normally, one performs with a full knowledge 
of what is being done. It is essAitial, therefore, that the 
young Dvija should possess a knowledge of Sanskrit at 
the time of his Upanayana ceremony ; otherwise he will 
naturally not be able to enter into the spirit of the various 
Samskaras which he will be performing during the cere- 
mony. The Vedic rites and rituals involve the function- 
ing of thought^ word and deed. Smarana or meditation of 
the Lord is done by the mind, the chanting of the mantras, 
through the spoken word, and the rest of the ritual such as, 
for instance, the Sastshga namaskSra or prostration, with 
the aid of the other organs of the body. These rites, pro- 
perly done in strict accordance with the teachings of the 
Vedas, will not only pave tlje way for spiritual salvation, 
but also assure happiness and prosperity in the present life. 



CHAPTER XXIV 
BRAHMACARYA AND VIVAHA 

i 

I. BRAHMACARYA OR THE PERIOD OF 
CELIBACY 

Perhaps more than uny other group of people, the 
Hindus believe that the sins of the parents are visited on 
their children. Thus the good and bad deeds and natures 
of the parents are said to affect the nature and lives of 
their offspring. In order to 'ensure that children are not 
affected by the misdeeds of their parents, certain rituals or 
Samskaras have been laid down in Hinduism. The Dosas 
or sins to ward off which these Samskaras are to be under* 
taken are of two kinds viz:, the Garbha Dosas (or those 
resulting from the female parent) and the Blja Dosas 
(or those resulting from the male parent). These 
Samskaras are to be done by the pa rents, and not by the 
offspring, because the latter pe not fit to perform vedic 
rites until their Upanayana or thread ceremony is cele- 
brated. 

Thus, for a young Dvija the Upanayana ceremony 
becomes the starting point in his religious life The term 
Upanayana consists of the two roots Upa and Nayana, the 
latter of which means 'being taken towards.’ As stated in the 

Sutra 'H'lff.’ this term means also ‘the eye', for it 

is the eye that ‘takes us towards the objects of our desires’. 
The other root, Upa,. means near. In an Upanayana cere- 
mony the young Dvi)a who is being initiated, is supposed 
to be ‘taken near a Guru or preceptor’. 
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There are different Gurus or preceptors for the diffe- 
rent kinds of dsramas or stages of a Dvija’s life viz., 
Brahmacarya, Gr hast ho, V ana prastha and Sannydsa. The 
Guru for the first o£ these dsramas is a Vcdavid or a per- 
son well-versed in the Vedas (and in other iastraic lore). 
Likewise the Guru for the last dsrama is a Brahmavid or 
one who has acquired the knowledge of the Eternal or, as 
it is usually put, one who has realised Brahman. The 
object in seekmg a Vedavid as one’s Guru in the first 
a§rama is the acquisition of Vedi«v learning, that of seeking 
a Brahmavid in the final dsrama is the realisation of the 
highest truth, vie. Brahmajh&tta. 

Upanayana is the samskdra on performing which the 
newly initiated Kartd enters upon his Brahmacarya 
ASrama. The corresponding ritual which concludes this 
dsrama is known as samdvartana. Thus the period in one’s 
life between Upanayana and Samdvartana is known as 
one’s Brahmacarya proper. Th'e word Samdvartana refers 
to the act of returning from a place. Thus during one’s 
Brahmacarya Asrama, one is expected to seek a fit Guru 
with whom he should reside — away from his parents — and 
at whose feet he should stucty the Vedas along with their 
Angas and the other allied sdstraic texts. This period of 
stay he concludes with the Samdvartana rite and returns 
home to his parents. 

Upanayana is known as the Pdrvdnga or the first part 
of Brahmacarya. The word Brahma has the following six 
different meanings : — 

( 1 ) Visnu, 

(ii) Siva, 

(ii?) the Brdhmin, 

(iv) the all-pervading Paramdtmd, 
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(v) Tapas or penance, and 

(vi) the Vedas. 

Of these the meaning that fits in in the word Brahmocaryo 
is the Vedas. Hence the israma or stage of life known as 
Brahmacarya is intended for acquiring a thorough mastery 
of the Vedic texts. It has been laid down that the minimum 
period to be spent at the feet of the Guru for learning the 
Vedas and their Ahgas should be twelve years. 

Since U panayana forms the PUrvanga or the first 
part of Brahmacarya, it follows that the performance of 
the Samskara of U panayana must perforce be succeeded by 
a period of vedic study at the feet of a Guru as detailed 
above. Otherwise the samskflra of U panayana ceases to 
have any meaning. This is like the Samskara of Pari- 
secuna not being followed by Bhofana or actual eating, of 
which it forms the PUrvanga or the introductory part 1 

In between Upanayang, the PUrvanga or the intro- 
ductory part, and samdvartana, the Uttarahga or the 
concluding part ot Brahmacarya, foui Vrttis or penances 
are prescribed for the young Brahmacdri. 

These are as follows : — 

(i) Prdjapatya, 

(ii ) S aunty a, 

(iii) Agneya, and 

(iv) VaiSvadeva. 

The Vedas are/eally a collection of mantras or incan- 
tations and, on this account, may be spoken of as a mantra 
samUha. There are various different kinds of mantras in 
usage such as : — 

Rdmamantras, 1 

Pancdksaramantras, 
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Abhicdramantras, 

Drsti Mantras (those which ward off the evil eye). 
Mantras used by magicians, 

Mantras used by those who practise the black arts. 
Mantras which are supposed to cure snake and 
scorpion bites, and so on and so forth. 

Thus therfe are mantras both for good and evil pur- 
poses. Definite periods c*f study have been fixed for the 
learning and practice of these mantra s Every one of 
these should be learnt under a lAaster m strict accordance 
with the rules laid down for the practice of these. It is 
only when these are so learnt and practised that the desired 
ends in view could be achieved. The Vedas are also a 
collection of mantras for which definite rules have been 
prescribed for their learning and practice. One who so 
attains a mastery of the Vedas and of their Angas and 
U pang as is known as a Srotriya. 

If mantras are to be efficacious there should be rigid 
rules regarding their learning and practice which should be 
strictly adhered to. Thus every mantra has its rales or 
Niyama. The niyama for the vedic collection of mantras 
is Brahmacarya. Brahmaccpya is the main niyama for the 
Vedas. There are further Vrttas which a BrahmacM has 
to observe during the course of his study. These Vrttas 
vary with the different Kandas or parts of the Vedas. Thus 
during the time one learns the Prajapatya Kdnda one 
should observe the PrSjapolya Vrtta. Then follow the 
three others viz. — Saumya Vrtta , Agneya Vrtta and Vaisva- 
deva Vrtta, depending on the particular K&ndo of the 
Vedas which is being learnt at the time. 

When all these four Kffndas are mastered, with the 
Guru’s' permission the Samdvartana 1 or concluding rite 
should be performed. 
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The Vrttas detailed above are those prescribed for the 
followers of the Krsna ,Yajussakha. There are corres- 
ponding Vrttas for the other Sakhas of the Vedas. For 
the Rg V e a, for instance, Vrttas sicch as the God&na 
Vrtta and Upantsad Vrtta have been prescribed. 

The Samavartana ceremony is also sometimes known 
as Snana. Whoever has performed it is called a Sn&taka. 

Every Dvija should study his particular Sakha or 
branch of the Vedas and the Vidyds associated with that 
particular Sakha. The study of the Vedas should be com- 
menced on the Upakarma day which falls on the Purnima 
or full moon day in the month q{ Srdvana. The study of 
the Vedas proper should be suspended on the full moon 
day, coming off in the month of Makara. The remaining 
six months of the year should be devoted to ,,the study of 
the Vedangas and the U pangas liven within the former 
period of six months, the Vedas should be studied during 
the bright half of the month or Suklapaksa (i.e the fortnight 
from a new moon to a full moon) and the An gas during 
the Krsnapaksa or the dark half (i e. ' the fortnight 
starting from a full moon and ending on a new moon) 

. It is only if the study is conducted in accordance with 
the above niyamas or rules that the full effect ot the 
mantras or what is known as mantrasiddhi will be 
obtained. 

The Samskdra of U panayana is also known by another 
term vis., Gurorupanayana, which brings out the nature of 
the ceremony more clearly. It means ‘sending the child to 
his Guru' In the course of the Upanayana ceremony the 
young Dvija who is being initiated, is made to bind 1 him- 
self to certain rules of conduct which should be observed by 
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him during his B rahmacaryasrama. The following are a 

few of the mantras with the aid of which this is done:-— 

» 

Injunction:— “^fT^ ” 

(Thou shalt be a Brahmacarl) 

Answer . — i” 

(I shall) 

Injunction: — i” 

(Thou shoult be under the protection of thy master). 

Answer:— “«TT3H I” 

(I shall) 

Injunction: — '‘fflsjrsriNt 

(Thou shalt take alms for thy food) 

Answer — i” 

(I^hall) 

The last of these shows .the kind of provision the 
ancients had made for the maintenance of the teaching 
class. The injunction was that the disciples under a 
particular teacher should, during the period of their stay 
with him, go out and beg for their food, part of which they 
were to supply to their mastef. Thus the fodd problem of 
both the teacher and the taught was solved at the expense 
of the society at large. Other than this the teacher was 
not to be remunerated during the course of the study. 

Detailed instructions have been laid down regarding the 
kind of food which a Brahmacarl or the celibate student 
should take during the period of his study under a teacher. 
For instance, salt was an item which was to be eschewed 
from his diet. On the course being completed, at the time 
of performing the Samdvartana ceremony, the pupil or 
Vidy&rthl should offer the Guru his fees or Gurudaksiyd. 
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It is one of the prerogatives of the Guru that he could ask 
of the disciple anything he wants for his fees. If, by any 
chance, the fee asked for is not within the pupil's means, 
the latter must, at least, beg and obtaic the object desired 
by the Guru. It is only when the Guru’s fees are offered 
that the Brahmacdrl is free to marry. So states the Sruti 
text quoted below : — ‘ 

artTOfa fjR qrwnsu srartffjg ST sss'sirsft: I 

• — fattfiriya Upamsad — Siksd Valli. 

The foregoing applies to* the study of the Vedas not 
only by the Brahmin but by the Ksattnya and the Vaisya 
also. Thus however rich a map. might be by birth, during 
the period of his study of the Vedas, he should stay with 
the Guru and obtain his food through taking alms. 

The following are a few of the rules governing the 
conduct of a Brahmacari during the period of his stay with 
his Guru : — 

(i) Besides his Sandhy&s, he should perform the 

principal Agm Kdrya prescribed for his A&rama viz., the 
Samidadjidna , « 

(ii) He should go out and beg for his daily meals, 
Btks&carya. 

(ui) He should abstain from taking salt in his food. 

(iv) The Brahmin should keep the Palasa Danda or 
stick, the Ksattnya, the stick of the peepal tree (Ficus 
religiosa) and the Vaikya, that from the Indian fig tree 
(Ficus urtica). This stick is supposed to be a protection 
for his Vedic treasure. 

(v) The V edas should be learnt in strict accordance 
with the Niyamas or rules described in the foregoing para- 
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graphs — viz., the start is on the upa karma day, the finish in 

the sixth month after that and so on. 

• 

(vi) On the Updkarma day the BrahmacM should 
live merely on Tila or gingily and on the next day (i.e. 
the day of the Gayatrl Japa ) perform Homa before fire 
chanting the Gayatrl mantra 1008 times using the Palasa 
stick for the purpose 

A Brahmacdrl need not restrain himself with regaid to 
the quantit> of food he lakes duqng each meal. Only, he 
should not hanker after ta'sty items of diet. Otherwise he 
should see to it that he keeps perfectly fit so as to be able to 
cope with his studies 

A Brahmacarl, if he so ‘desires, may not perform the 
Samavi rtana ceremony and thus conclude his stay with the 
Guru but could make that stay lifelong Such a Brahma- 
carl is known as a N axsthika-Brahmacdri. 

The proper age for the V panayana ceremony of a 
Brahmin lad is the seventh yeai of his birth It may also be 
celebrated at the age of five, when it would become what is 
known as Kamyo panayana. Prior to this ceremony the 
boy should have acquired a» good working knowledge of 
the Sanskrit language and its literature. 

II. VIVAHA 

The Brahmacarl who completes his Sam&vartana and 
becomes a Snataka is the person eligible for marriage 
known as Vivaha, in Hindu phraseology. The Samskdra 
of Vivaha is also known as Sahadharmacarinl Samprayoga 
or the act of finding a partner in life for the purpose of 
observing the Vedic Dharmas. 

In’the two Asramas of Brahmacarya and Sattnydsa, 
the fruits of one’s karmas form one’s own property, whereas 
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those of the Dharmas observed during the intervening 
Grhasthdsrama are the joint property of the performer 
of these rites and his partnei in life chosen from the other 
sex. 

A woman, according to the Hindu scriptural texts, has 
no dharma of her own excepting that of Aupdsana done 
during the life-time of her husband. 

This is the onlj act of heis which has Vedic sanction 
behind it The other act§ in which pious ladies are seen to 
indulge, such as going to temples for worship, visiting holy 
rivers for a dip in their sacred waters, offering paja. to 
personal gods at home, etc, aie mentioned only in the 
Purdnas. This is the reason why the need for performing 
Aupdsana is stiessed in oui sacred books; for otherwise, 
we do not afford our ladies any scope for doing a religious 
rite. The men at least utter the Gayatri, —• which is the 
quintessence of the first three vedas as seen from its other 
name Tripada Gayatri, the Atharva Veda having a Gdyatii 
of its own — during their daily Sandhyd prayers and thus 
have an opportunity of leading a religious life. In the case 
of a woman, unless the Aupdsana fire is daily kindled in 
the house, her life within its precincts, as a Grinni, fails to 
have a vedic basis. 

The Hindu conception of wedlock is a deeply religious 
one, contemplating, as it does, the union of two members 
of the opposite sexes for the purpose of a strict observance 
of the vedic dharmas. 

The previous section in this chapter was devoted to 
the detailed consideration of the Sathskdra of V panayana. 
According to Manu, one of the principal Smrtikdras, the 
Samskara of Vivdha forms the U panayana of the woman 
The difference between the V panayana of a would-be 
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Brahmacdri and this so-called Upanayana of a girl is that, 
in the case of the latter, the person initiated is "taken to 
her husband” who fills the jblace of the Guru. The S&tra 
in which this is stated is given below : — 

— Manusmrti 

It thus follows that the proper age for a Hindu girl’s 
marriage is the same as tliat fixed for a boy’s Upanayana 
vis., seven, — the recent legislative measures of Age of 
Consent and Sarda Acts, •notwithstanding ! 

To push the simile a little further, corresponding to the 
Samiiddhana of a boy, his daily Agmkdrya, we have for 
the married girl, her Grha Dharmdnuslhana or the obser- 
vance of the household dharmas, inclusive of the one vedic 
Agnikarya prescribed for her. Viz., the Aupdsana. 



CHAPTER XXV 
VIVAHA— (IN DETAIL) 

The Vcdic Samskdras which precede Brahmacarya in 
a Dvija’s life are seven in number, as we have pointed out 
in previous chapters. Those which are performed dur- 
ing the Brahmacaryasrama are six. In the next asrama — 
viz., Grhasthasrama — we have to perform twenty-two more 
of these rituals. These are : 

(1) Vivaha,& 

(2) to (22) the three groups of Yajt'tas of seven each 
The rest out of the total of forty samskdras- are the five 
Pahcamakaya j n as 

In Hinduism different kinds of marriages arc recog- 
nised, such as, for instance, the following. — 

(i) the . Isura type, 

(ii) the Gandharva type, . 

(iii) the Svayathvara type, 

(iv) the Patsaca type, 

(v) the Brahma type, and so on. The last of these 
is the one prescribed for the Brahmin Class. In the rest 
of the types no restriction as to the actual marriageable 
.age is noticed, but in the Brahma type, it is definitely to be 
a pre-puberty ceremony. In other words, the Kanyd or 
the pre-puberty stage of the girl’s life is the proper age 
ior her marriage. 

It is said in the Sastras that three Vedic Deities pre- 
side, by turn, over a girl’s life. The last of these is sup- 
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posed to hand her over to the care of human beings at the 
time of her wedlock. The first of these deities is Soma. 

m 

The girl is said to be undtfr the protecting wings of this 
heavenly being rigljt from the time of her birth up to the 
time she first becomes conscious of what it is to be shy. 
The next Adhxsthanadevatd to take charge of her is the 
deity known ate Gandharva. The girl is under his protec- 
tion from the time she realises shyness ( Lajjd ) upto the 
time she comes of age or attains her puberty. For the 
first three years after her puberty the deity known as Agni 
takes over charge of her. Thereafter her control is 
supposed to pass to human hands. 

The influence of these presiding Deities is also notice- 
able in the difference in appearance which the girl 
presents during the respective periods. 

For instance, in the first of these periods during Soma’s 
wardenslnp, there is just a chijdish charm noticeable in the 
young girl’s looks. In the next period when she comes 
under Gandharva’ s protecting wings, she exhibits feminine 
beauty; when Agni presides over her features, we notice. in 
her signs of passion or Kamagni (the fire of passion). 

’ . 

The following quotation 'from the vedic mantras con- 
tains a reference to this conception : — 

wu: fkfwi wtr: i 

I *Tl STOnsWl*! | 

^ yrig iq i nfafr g Hm it 

— Vivaha Proyoga Mantra. 

The above quotation also shoifrs that, since the ggrl 
has to be given over to human care only after the con|{^$- 
11 
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tion of the period during which Agni ism charge of her, 
the proper age for the marriage of a girl is definitely after 
three years after her puberty. 1 

This, however, contradicts the view expressed in the 
previous chapter that Vivdha forms the Upanayana 
samskdra of a girl, and that, therefore, the proper age for 
the marriage is the eighth year after her birth. Thus we 
have to look elsewhere within the Vedas themselves where 
we could find an explanation for this contradiction. 

The rituals connected with the Brdhma type of marri- 
age includes a function known as the GandharvapUjd in the 
course of performing which the following Mantras are 
uttered : — 

JTOqwrair i 

safterk: qrer«ri% srtqr kqqreg 

sqtsr ^nii sigqT l 

This states: — ‘(addressing the deity, Gandharvan) 
since this is a Brdhmavivdha, you had better leave charge 
of the girl ’ It is thus clear that the forner applies to all 
other types of marriage and fhat the latter to the Brdhma 
type alone. Thus there is vedic support for the statement 
that the proper age for the marriage of a girl other than a 
Brahmin girl is three years after her attaining age and that, 
for a girl of the Brahmin community, it is before the age 
of puberty. 

The idea seems to be that, among the Brahmins, the 
girl should be given away in marriage at an age at which 
she does not fully feel the effects of carnal passion so that 
her being trained to treat her husband as her only god may 
be facilitated. 
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The ideal to be aimed at by every Hindu married lady 
is a strict observance of P&tivratyadharma or being dutiful 
and faithful to one’s husband* (or Pati ). Such a dutiful 
wife is called a Sath- This term is applied by westerners 
to the ancient custom among Hindus according to which 
wives, on beinjr widowed, immolated themselves on the 
funeral pyres of their dead husbands probably because this 
custom was observed strictly by most dutiful wives — or 
Satis. One of the names of Ddksdyani, Siva’s spouse, is 
Sati as the following verse from *one of Sankara's works 
describes : — 

EfT ^ jrarffr qfa: i 

S^mBrnrrajf: 11 

, — Sound ary alahari. 

According to Hindu conceptions the objects in marry- 
ing are three m number and are as follows: — 

(i) that haalthy and virtuous children should be 
produced, 

(ii) that the wife, through obtaining a husband should 
provide herself with a means by which her spiritdST 
salvation could be achieved — viz., through an observance 
of Pativratyadharma, and 

(iii) that the husband, for his part, may secure a help- 
mate with whom he could observe the rules laid down for 
a Grhastha or householder and perform the various Sams- 
kdras laid down in the Vedas, so that the way for hip own 
spiritual salvation could be paved. 

The simile frequently employed by the Hindus m de- 
scribing an ideal pair of husband and wife is that of thfc! 
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substance and its shadow. The wife should always act 
according to the wishes of her husband in the same way as 
the shadow follows the substance This Dharma of the 
wife is well described in the following' quotation from the 
Rdmdyana of Valmiki : — 

’jf^nsfcTT *T5r*nnr 3T*sn3*T?rr i 

—Bala Kdnda. 

P&twratyadharma does not consist merely in being 
loyal to one’s husband. & should go one step beyond that 
and treat the husband as the wife’s one god on earth. The 
Hindu Purdnas and Itihdsas bristle with instances, of very 
high types of Satis — such as, [or instance, Sita, Draupadi, 
Naldyani etc. Among these the example of Naldyani 
shows that a true Sati is one who observes Pdtivratya- 
dharma even when the husband’s actions aivi mental incli- 
nations are of a disagreeable nature. 

On their being married to each other, the husband and 
the wife acquire the marital hre with which they are to per- 
form the daily Aupdsana rite. This fire, it is stated, should 
be carefully protected by both the husband and the wife. 
In addition to this, it is enjomed that on the days following 
Jibe full and the new moon days {viz., the Sukla Prathama. 
and the Krsna Prathama days) a rite known as the Sthdll- 
paka should be performed by the couple. The former 
can be performed by the wife in the absence of the hus- 
band; but the latter should be done only by the husband. 

Detailed rules have been laid down in our Kalpa 
Sutras for the construction of a Grhastha’s house, so as to 
accord with the requirements of the Vedic injunctions. 

The state of life known as Grhasthdsrama is common 
to all the four castes. Among the forty Sathsk&ras, t hos e 
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up to Caula and the Aupdsana and the Pdkayajhas have 
been prescribed for the fourth castes of sUdras also, in 
works such as the V aidyandtha Diksitiya. The only differ- 
ence is that, in then case, in the place of theV edic Mantras, 
Slokas conveying the same meaning are uttered. 

Thus the ^need for protecting fire or Agni is greatly 
stressed at several places in our scriptures. It is even said 
that in fire should the Lord Paramesvara be worshipped. 
Hence the following mantra in the Vedas : — 

simtfrs i • 

—Rg Veda T 

God is said to manifest Himself in the flame of a 
burning fire and at a placS in South India — Tiruvanna- 
malai — God Almighty is, to this day, being worshipped as 
a form of fire In i^alabar ( Kerala ) Sakti is worshipped 
in the form oPburning lamps and the worship is known as 
Bhagavatiseva 

At present this custom of preserving the household 
Fire is fast dying out among the Hindus excepting in the 
houses of a fe\v>orthodox Brahmins On the other hand, 
among the Parsis, to whom Jlie fire is the principal mani- 
festation of God, the custom is still prevalent. Even their 
manlras , on a close examination, appear to be mere modffi* 
cations of our Srutis such as etc The 

Parsis should really be considered a defunct sect of the 
Ksattriyas, there being recognition of the existence of such 
groups in our Sastras. These defunct groups are described 
as the Abh&sas or Corruptions of the relevant Varna. For 
instance, Manu distinctl}' mentions the Chinese and the 
Dravtdas as the Abhdsas of the Ksattriyas who lost their 
Ksattriyahood through lack of Brahnnn priests who could 
officiate at their Vedic rites. This origin of the Parsis 
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perhaps accounts for their steadfastly adhering to their 
worship of the Vedic deity of A gnu 

Among the many benefits accruing from the careful 
and devoted preservation of the household fire — the 
Aupdsana Agni of the Grhaslha — are mentioned freedom 
from the influence of evil spirits or Pchs&cas and an 
immunity fiom diseases. , 

While on the subject of Vivaha a word or two may not 
be out of place about some of the-modem social evils that 
have somehow come to be associated with it. In the first 
place, marriage to-day is an expensive affair. This is a 
wholly unsastraic view of the function. According to our 
sacred books the ceremony of Vivaha is an universal one 
prescribed alike for the rich and the poor ; and, as nowhere 
in our scriptures has a premium been f>ut on .the possession 
of worldly riches, it was certainly not the intention of our 
ancients that the performance of this essential samskara 
should be attendant with expenses which would place it 
beyond the means of certain sections of the people. The 
samskara of Vivaha should, therefore, be do more expen- 
sive than the offering of the daily Sandhya prayers, both 
being ordinary Vedic rites. 'One of the common present- 
day expedients to avoid this expense is to cut down the 
duration of the ceremony and make it an one-day affair. 
This is highly offensive to the sastraic injunctions and 
should never be resorted to. If the full religious benefit 
of the samskara is to be obtained, it should be performed 
in strict accordance with the teachings of the Dharma 
Sdstras. The minimum period of its duration is four days 
at the end of which, v and in the early hours of the fifjh day, 
the concluding ceremony of Sesa Homa should be perform- 
ed. A better way of reform would hence be to reduce the 
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incidental expenses such as are incurred on feasting, the 
piper, clothes and the like, 

The demanding of a dowry by the groom's party is 
another social evil lMiich should and could be eradicated. 
If we ponder over it for a while, we would realise that the 
whole questioq is purely a matter of demand and supply. 
In a community in which we find a dearth of boys and 
abundance of girls the ’need for paying a price — and a 
heavy one too — for a suitable bridegroom for one’s 
daughter would necessarily arise. By the extent to which 
we could successfully reverse this proportion the bride- 
groom would drop in value as a marketable commodity and 
once the boys outnumber the girls, people would cease to 
set a value on them. Why not then devise ways and means 
to reduce the output of girls, if we can so put it? To a 
staunch believer in the teachings of the Sanatana Dharnta 
an easy way to achieve this end seems to be as follows. It 
is said in our Sastras that a strict observance of our 
dcarar, as laid down in them, will secure for us freedom 
from disease and physical * debility. It is a matter of 
common observation that to-day, among the Hindus, a 
greater amount of religiousftess is displayed by the women- 
folk, than is seen among the men Does it not follow froin 
these two observations that in these circumstances it is the 
female sex that will thrive more than the male? If, there- 
fore, our menfolk be made to develop a greater amount of 
religiosity than now, and lead a life devoted to the strict 
observance of the rules of conduct laid down in the 
scriptures, an evenness of balance between the 'two sexes 
among our children will be assured and, with it, the evil 
practice of taking dowries for boys w J1 also vanish ! 



CHAPTER XXVP 

THE RELIGIOUS DUTIES OF A HINDU 

The Sloka quoted below enumerates the six main 
Karmas a true follower of Hindu Dharma is expected to 
perform daily : — 

wri 3rqr ?nSt ^ i 
arnawi ^ re ottot fed faff 11 

These actions are : — 

(1) the morning purificatory bath, 

(2) Japa or meditation, 

(3) Homa or Fire offering, 

(4) the worship of the family deity, 

(5) the feeding of guests, and 

(6) the special Homa of Vaisvadcva. 

Let us consider these seriatim „ 

When we say that the first daily act of a Hindu is the 
early morning rinsing of his Body, we may appear to be 
appropriating to the Hindu what is common to earery 
human being on earth. The difference, however, consists 
in the fact that the daify wash of an orthodox Hindu is 
believed to cleanse him of not only bodily but also of 
mental dirt. With this object in view the bathing is 
accompanied by the chanting of certain mantras. The 
more important of these are the Aghamarsana Suktam, the 
V&sodaka m and the Sikhodakam The former is credited 
with the power of mitigating the effects of our sins jnd the 
latter, with that of being helpful to such of our ancestors 
as happen to be undergoing punishments in hell. The 
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snUna itself should be preceded by the usual Sankalpa. 
The mantras forming the Aghamqrsana Stiktom should be 
chanted in the course of the 'bath; the Va-sodaka mantras 
should be uttered while sqeezing the water out of the wet 
cloth, and the Sikhodaka mantras, while removing the 
water from the tuft of hair on the head. 

The second act is the Sandhyavandana Japa or the 
offering of the daily Sandhyd prayers. These prayers are 
to be offered three times in the course of the day, viz., in 
the morning, in the middle part of the day and in the 
evening. Detailed prescriptions have been laid down for 
the particular period of the day when these oblations are to 
be offered. As most of us are aware the Sandhyd prayer 
consists of three parts, viz, the first part containing the 
Arghya or water offering, the middle part during which the 
great Gdyatrl mantras are chanted, and the concluding por- 
tion marked 6y what is known as the Updsana. The best 
time for performing the early Sandhydvandana is just 
before sunrise. The prayer should be commenced while 
the last star is still shining in the firmament, the Arghya 
should be offjved before the setting of the last star, the 
Gayatri meditation should ye concluded before sunrise and 
the Updsana part of the Samskdra done immediately after 
it. ’ Thus the best time for offering the early moratagt 
Arghyas is while yet the last star in the sky is shining but 
before sunrise, doing it exactly at the time of sunrise is 
only next best, and their being offered after sunrise is the 
worst time for doing it. 

About the number of times the Gdyatri is to be chanted 
a similar grading has been laid down, as mentioned in the 
following quotation from the Sruti : — 

"w ggprorr i 

— T oittirlydronyako. 
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It follows from this that the chanting of these mantras a 
thousandfold each time produces the best results, doing 
the same a hundred times is only the next best and that if 
we do it but ten times on each occasioij, the results obtain- 
ed therefrom will only be third-rate in kind. 

Before proceeding to a study of the other two Sandhyd 
prayers of the day, it would be as well if w'e know some- 
thing about the Hindu way of reckoning time. The period 
of time elapsing between early dawn (i e., roughly a couple 
of hours before actual surfrise) and sunset is divided into 
six periods or Kalas which ai£ as follow : — 

( 1 ) the Usahkdla, 

(n) the Prdtahkala, 

(lii) the Sangavakdla. 

(iv) the Madhyahnxkakdla, 

(v) the Aparahnakdla, 

(vi) the Sdyankala. 

The first of these consists of five ndlikats and the rest 
are six ndlikats each m duration, a ndlikai, the Hindu unit of 
time, being a period of 24 minutes in the ‘F.*P. S.’ scale of 
units. The proper time for* performing the midday 
Sandhyd is the Madhydhnxkak'dla or, roughly, ‘between Ijalf 
‘pSSften in the morning and one O’clock in the afternoon'. 
The above divisions of time in the Hindu reckoning would 
correspond to the following parts of the day in the English 
scale : — 

(i) the Usahkdla — two hours before sunrise, or, 
roughly, 4 A. M. to 6 A.M. 

(ii) the Prdtahkala — 6 A.M. to 8-24 A.M. 

(in) Sangavakdh — 8-24 A.M. to 10-48 A.M. 

(iv) the Mddhydhnikakdla — 10-48 A.M. to 1-12 P.M. 
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( v ) the Apar&hnak&la — 1-12 P.M. to 3-36 P.M. 

(vi) the S&yahk&la — 3-36 P.M. to 6 P.M. (sunset).* 

The following table shows the proper time in terms of 
the above reckoning for the performing of the various 
Sathskaras which a twice-born is expected to do everyday. 

1. The UpahkOla. 

Snana and the first p^rt of the morning Sandhya, The 
Sndna referred to here is the usual bath for the day and 
not the special purificatory bathe prescribed /for specific 
occasions. 

2. The Prd.tahkO.la. 

The rest of the Sandhyfyvandana and the AupSsana 
Homa for all and the Brahmayajhya for those belonging 
to the Asval&yana SHU a. 

3 The Sohgavakdla. 

The various Prayuscittas. and Homas, Ksaura or 
shave and the purificatory Snana connected therewith, the 
Abhyanganasnana or oil bath and every other act purifica- 
tory in nature^ Thus the Gdyatrijapa done sometimes 
not as part of the daily Sandhya, but as an act of PrdyaS- 
extta or purification should be done during this period. 

4. The M ddhyahnikakala. 

The Brahmayajha of Apastamba SHtrakaras and 
Bhojana or midday meal. 

5. The AparOhnakOla.’ 

All Pitrkarmos such as, for instance, the Sraddha, as 
opposed to the Daivakarmas for which the Sahgavak&la is 
the proper time. 


* The timings given above are only approximate. 
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6. The S&yank&l&. 

AH Pdrayanas or meditative readings of the ancient 
Hindu epics. ' . 

The period of one hour immediately after sunset is 
known as the Pradosak&la and, in the flindu reckoning, is 
two nalikais and a half. This is the time prescribed for 
going to temples for a darsana of the presiding deity. This 
is also the time in which the peiformance of a major part 
of the evening Sandhya prayers would fall. 

A period of three bouts or seven and a half ndlikais is 
used as a major unit of time and is known as a Jama The 
seven kalas hitherto dealt with account for fifteen hours 
out of the total of twenty-four hours in the day and leave 
a balance of nine hours to be accounted for This is the 
period between 7 P.M and 4 A M. and consists of three 
Jamas or twenty-two and a half ndl_ikais This part of the 
day is called the ratn or night. Because of tSe fact that it 
consists of three Jamas it is also known as the Triyaind. 
This is the period set apart for sleep A San&tam is for- 
bidden from being asleep during the Usahkala and the 
Pradosak&la He should therefore wake up and get out of 
bed by 4 A.M. at the latest. 

The third act in the Sanbtani’s day is the Homa or^the 
"■Wfliship before the Aupasana fire. This is followed by 
Dcvap&ja, the fourth, Atithya, the fifth and Vaisvadeva, 
the sixth act. The sixth act needs a little explanation. 

The home of a Grhastha is described in the Dharma 
s&siras as a big slaughter-house consisting of five minor 
places of butchery. The following quotation from the 
Yamasmrti has this conception. — 

srfwft 3# srafwr it 
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According to this view the following are the five places of 
butchery in a house — 

I 

( 1 ) the knife in the kitchen with the aid of which 
vegetables are cuf into pieces — known as in 

Sanskrit, 

(ii) the pestle and mortar in which we pulverise grains 
and other pulses, 

(lii) the grinding stone which is put to a similar use, 

and 

(iv) & (v) the household apparatus corresponding 
to the modern rice-hulling machine with the aid of which 
the grains of rice are unhusked. 

The idea underlying this description is that even a vegeta- 
rian has to engage himself in the taking of life. We thus 
cover ourselves with the sin of sacrificing other forms of 
life in order to preserve our own and it is with the object of 
absolving us from these sins that the performance of the 
Vai&vadeva Homa is enjoined on us. In the course of 
performance of this ritual food offerings or balis are made 
to every conceivable live object in the Lord’s creation. 

As an item of daily worship our ancients have pre- 
scribed for us what is ItnoWn as the Pancayatana P aid. 
This consists in the worship of the five forms of deities 
enumerated in the following quotation — 

viz., Aditya the Sun, Ambika or Sakti, Visnu, Ganesa and 
Siva. 

These five mQrtis are to be had from different parts 
of th% Bh&ratavarsa. The Visnu Sfiligrama can be had 
in the Gandakl river in the Himalayas. In the Narmada* 
in the Omkarakunda Sivql&ga B&nas exist in plenty. 
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Near Vallam, in South India, the Aditya pebbles are 
found The SvarnamukM stones represent the Ambikd. 
These stones have a shining * gold line inside. The river 
Sonabhadra flowing into the Ganges abounds in red stones 
which are believed to represent Ganeia. All these are 
shapeless. 

The Vaisvadeva ritual contains two of the Pahca- 
mahdyajnas viz., Devayajna and BhUtayajiia. The 
former occurs in the course of it jind the latter, in the food 
offerings which form its concluding part. Of the remain- 
ing three viz., Pitryajiia, Brahmayajha and Manusya- 
yajiia, the last is the Atithya rite or the feeding of 
guests referred to above. The first is the offering of the 
tila gram and water to the souls of the departed and forms 
the Tarpana ritual performed on the new moon and other 
specified days. The second viz., Brahtnayajna is the 
similar offering intended for the Rsis or ancient seers who 
have secured for us the Vedic texts. 

Thus the principal karmas a true follower of Hindu 
Dharma is expected daily to perform are Snana, Sandhyd- 
vandan'a japa, Devatapujd aijd the Pancamohdyajnas. 

i 

There are also certain exceptions to the precepts 
detailed above regarding the proper time for the per- 
formance of these daily karmas. On the DvddaSl day, the 
midday meal should be taken during the Prdtahkdla before 
8-24 A. M. On these days the midday Sandhyd prayers 
should be done during the Prdtahkdla instead of, as usual, 
during the M&dhyahnikakdla. During the month of Dhanus 
the Devap&ja may be,, performed in the Usahkdla. Resi des 
this the ordinary pajd should also be done in the Mddhydh- 
nikakdla as usual. 
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All the above rites may be performed by all excepting 
Aupasana which should be done only by those whose wives 
are alive. The significance iri first offering to God the food 
which we subsequently take lies in the fact that by doing 
so we are reminding ourselves that we owe our food to 
Him. Can a Scientist create a crop of rice or any other 
vegetable plant? The idea that the Almighty is the giver 
of all things is conveyed in»the Sloka of the Gita reproduced 
below : — 

*lr*Trc; ff **rarft?rr: i 

BfaMswVqt 11 

— The Bhagavad Gita, III, 12. 

* 

Before concluding this chapter it may be worth while to 
refer to a common doubt that raises itself in the minds of 
most of us. It is frequently asked how the food and water 
offered by us on the Sraddha days can possibly reach the 
spirits of the ancestors for whom they are intended. While 
putting this question to the believing Hindu the unbeliever 
cites the following incident attributed to Guru Nanak’s 
life. It is said Mhat the Sikh Guru, while at Haridwar in 
the course of his tours, mot a group of pious believing 
Hindu devotees who were engaged in performing Tarpana 
to their dead ancestors. On seeing this Nanak took a 
vessel and started to pour the water of the Ganges on the 
steps of the river bank. One of the Brahmins, seeing this 
apparently mad act, wanted to know why the Guru was so 
engaged. Guru Nanak, in reply, said that in his part of 
the country there was a failure of rain and that therefore 
he was trying to send water to his crops by pouring it on 
these foot-steps. On being asked how he could sensibly 
expect that water to reach his fields so many miles away, 
the Guru is said to have replied that his belief was as rea- 
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sonable as that of those very Brahmins who expected their 
offerings of tila and watpr to go to their dead ancestors ! 
In the face of such doubts, thfc unbeliever asks, how can one 
be expected to perform the Tarponp and the Sraddha 
rites. 

The analogy of the modem telegraphic money order 
affords us the most fitting explanation of this doubt. 

We deposit the money with the official m the post 
office and obtain a receipt for it We see him lock the 
money up in his box in our very presence, so that we are 
not left m any doubt about that money remaining in that 
post office itself. We still know that the money has reached 
its destination. A messenger, in the shape of the electric 
energy has taken the money to the person for whom it was 
intended. Similarly the Hindus believe that certain 
messengers appointed by God, who are called Vasu-rudra- 
adityas and are classed as Pitrdevctas, see to it that all the 
offerings made by us are properly sent to the respective 
Pitrs. 

The performance of these rites according to the reli- 
gious laws enunciated m the scriptures is essential even as 
compliance with the regulatipns of the Postal department 
j/m. necessary for the correct and safe transaction o£ our 
Postal business 



CHAPTER XXVII 
YAJ5JAS — HAVIS AND SOMA 

We have Already seen that the first few Samsk&ras m 
the life of a twice-bom are to be performed by his parents* 
the first three while he is still in the shape of a foetus in 
the mother’s womb and a.few others after his birth but be- 
fore he comes of age. The first Samsk&ra to be done by. 
himself is Uponayano. This is followed by the ritual 
of Sahadharmac&rinisamprayoga known in comma* 
language as marriage or vivdha. When he gets settled in 
life as a grhastha he has his daily rites to be performed 
starting from the morning bath or Sndna and ending in the 
evening Sandhyd prayers. These daily rites include the 

Pancamahayajiics. 

Before proceeding to the subject matter of the present 
chapter we may relevantly mention a few more detail* 
regarding someth the daily actions of a sonatani. As part 
of the observance of Sauca tx bodily purity it is enjoined 
in tl*e Dharma Sdstras that eVeryone of us should have a 
separate Jalapatra or drinking vessel and that we should 
drink out of no other utensil. While bathing we should 
rub our body with ordinary earth or mrttiks. It is 
claimed that earth and water give the best cleansing to the 
human body. The efficacy of wet earth as a washing; 
material is referred to in the following line from the 
drutii — 

— Taittiriyo Ar any aka. 


12 
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The use of earth for bathing is, at the present moment, 
confined only to northern India, it having died out in the 
south. 

Great stress is laid in pur sacred bpoks on the advisa- 
bility of gargling and rinsing our mouthy as pften as possi- 
ble. The proper observance of the teachings mthis respect 
is supposed to keep us free from the vkrious Biswases o'f the 
teeth. Gargling is credited with the power of keeping'our 
digestive system in perfect Order. ’ 

In the same way as we do the samskdras such as sndno 
accompanied by mantras, even so there are mantras prescri- 
bed for acts such as the smearing of the body with the 1 
sacred ash or vibhdtt. The following are the mantras 
Which should be uttered on that occasion : — 

»wi sfewnt i 

— T aittirlyasamhita. 

l I amtRpr fou- 
ght i ^ srcg i 

— T aittiriyasamhithd. 

The above mantras are intended to be chanted during 
Jtbc actual process of smearing. Even while taking the ash 
in the hand prior to wearing it a mantra is to be uttered 
and it is as follows : — 

«RT, WT, 5 Wf f* WT 

i — . Jabdla Upanisad. 

This mantra has the lofty philosophical meaning that 
every thing on earth’ is, on final analysis, but a haniful of 
ashes. 
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,, The fire of the grJuutha's household kindled at the 
time of his marriage should be kept alive till the time of 
the final annihilation of his «body on the funeral pyre and, 
till then/ should be preserved by the daily aupisana ritual. 
Once every fifteen days it should be supplemented by the 
Sthalipaka ritual in order to augment the efficacy of the 
fire. With the aid of thip household or aupdsana fire si^ 
karmas should be performed in the course of the^year. 

The chief of these are : — 

* fc , 

(i) the Caitri in the month *of Caitra, 

(ii) the Asvayujl in the.month of ASvayuja, 

(in) the Agrahayani in the month of that name, 

(iv) certain offerings or balis to snakes in the month 
of Sravana, and 

(v) the Astakd Sr&ddhas to be’ performed on each 
Astaml day to the last four months of the Hindu year. 

Then follows the ritual * known as Agnihotra. The 
period in one’s life during which this should be perform- 
ed is any time after a son is born but before the hairs on 
the head tum»grey. If one does not beget a male issue 
one is declared ineligible for performing the Agmhotra 
Samskdra. 

This ritual of Agnihotra brings us to the subject- 
matter of the present chapter, being itself one of the 
Haviryajhas , Agnyadhana is the name given to the 
preliminary ritual which precedes Agmhotra. The Agm- 
hotra fire is lit during the performance of the preparatop 
Samsk&ra of Aqnyadhdno, which, therefore, stands in the 
same relationship to Agnihotra as vivdha does to Aupasona. 

iWs the first two Haviryajhas ‘are the AgnyddhSna , 
and the Agnihotra rites. The remaining five are doria- 
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pUrnam&sa, Agrah&yanl, C&turm&sya, P&subandha and 
Sautr&ntanl. The C&turm&sya ritual of the grhastha- 
should be -preceded dy a triad cf vedic rites known as the 
Tret&gnl, the individual rituals composing it being the 
Ahavaniya, the G&rhapatya and the Dak'sinagni. 

C&turm&sya and S&utr&manl may be performed as- 
often as one feels inclined to. The rest are to be done 
less often than these. 

Yajnas are the same as f Y&gas and are of three types. 
In the vedas as many as 400 of these Y&gas are referred 
to, but the particular works in which the details regard- 
ing these are to be found are the various Kalpas&tras. 

According to the Sastras every Brahmin is expected 
to perform 21 of these Yagas. These are the seven P&ka 
Yajnas, the seven H&vir Yajnas and the seven Soma 
Yajnas. In describing these Y&gas, the authors of the 
various texts have selected some as representative types- 
and have described them in the minutest degree of detail 
from start to finish. While describing the remaining 
rituals certain essentials alone are mentioned and for the 
rest of the details we are merely referred to the descrip- 
tion of the particular type whijch these follow. The former 
ISSu. known as Pralvti Yagas and the latter, Vikrti 
Y&gas Thus among the P&ka Yagas, Sth&lipaka is the 
Pr&krti and the remaining ones are its Vtkrtis, Simi- 
larly, among the H&vir Yajnas, DarsapUrnamasa is the 
Pr&krti and the rest, its Vikrtis. 

Of the seven Soma Y&gas Agnistoma is at the com- 
mencement of the series and Vajopeya comes at the end. 
Those who perform the former are called Somayajis and 
those who perform the latter, V&japeyis. According to 
Hindus all the wealth of a Brahmin is expected to be spent 
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entirely on a Soma Yiga. Indeed there if hardly any 
excuse for the hoarding of worldly riches by a Brahmifl 
if it is not to be so utilised. Two of the dravyas essen- 
tial for a Somay&ga are the soma plant and Krsndjina. 
At the present moment in South India these two mate- 
rials are supplied to intending S omaydjis by the Raja of 
Kollengode in Malabar. Agnistoma, the first of the Soma 
Yagas, is also generally ‘known as the Soma Yaga and is 
the Prakrit Yaga of the group. Jyotistoma, another yaga 
of this group, is to be done bui once in one's life-time. 

We may next pass on ’to the general question of the 
very utility of these Yajnas. In this context the Upa~ 
nisad says : — 

aSrar ?rror* 

I ■, — Brhad&ranyakopanisad . 

The gist of this text is that he who wishes to know God- 
head should perform y ajha and observe Upavdsas or 
fasts in a truly dedicatory spirit. The details regarding 
the prayoga of actual performance of these Yajnas are 

found in the PiirvamimStnsS and in the Karmakdnda 

• , ' * 
of the Vedas whereas in the Uttaromimamsd and in the 

Upanisads the efficacy of these rituals is discussed. 

we can reasonably expect some light on the doubt under 

discussion — viz , whether the sacrifice of animals which 

the performance of these Yagas involve is a sinful act 

or not — to be thrown by the texts of Uttoramtmdmsd. 

Says Vyasa in the Brahma Sutras : — 

This Gttra means that the purity or impurity of our deeds 
should be judged by whether the acts are sanctioned by the 
Vedas or not. Since these Ydgas are Vedic Satkskdras, 
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and the animals sacrificed' are first dedicated to the Lord, 
their performance is not to be considered impure. 

, Some of the n&stikas who argue against the perfor- 
mance of Yajnas quote in their support the following 
verse from the ancient tamil work Tirukkural : — 
Avisonndu dytratn vSttaltn o it ran 
Uyir sekuttu unnamai nanru. 

A free translation of thit. stanza would run as 
follows : — 

“A vegefartan life which does not harm a single living 
object is far better than the slaughter of animals at a thou- 
sand sacrificial fires.*’ 

This verse is interpreted ^s a condemnation of the 
performance of Vedic sacrificial rituals. When, however, 
it is remembered that this verse occurs in the first part of 
Kural which is devoted to the life of an ascetic it is 'easy to 
make out the real meaning of this couplet. To a sannyasi 
abstention from the taking of life is the highest of virtues. 
Besides, as only like can be compared with like, the per- 
formance of Vedic sacrifices as well as the strict obser- 
vance of ahxmsd, the two acts taken up for ‘comparison in 
this verse, should both be considered as virtuous deeds, the 
one, however, being supenor’to the other from a pafti- 
'CSIar view of life. As another instance of one good act 
being compared with another, the following quotation from 
the Upanisads may be cited : — 

— Chandogya. 

As further evidence of the fact that Vedic sacrifices 
have not been condemned in Tamil literature any number 
of quotations can be, had from the works of the aijcient 
Hindu Saivaite and Vaisnavaite devotees wherein these 
4* antskdfas are referred to even in appreciative terms* 
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Of the seven H&vir Yajnas, it is only in Pasubhanda 
that an animal has to be sacrificed. In agny&dh&na, agtti- 
hotra, darsapUrnamdsa and others, there is no sacrifice. All 
the Soma Yagas, however, involve the offering of animals. 

A true san&tanl should, therefore, perform all these 
yogas, which form part of the forty Samskaras prescribed 
for a dvtja. In addition to these he should also exhibit 
the following eight dtmagunas or virtuous qualities in his 
deeds, as presci ibed in the Dharma S Astras : 

(i) Daya or mercy, 

(ij) Patience, 

(iii) Absence of jealousy, 

(iv) Bodily purity, 

(v) Freedom from obstinacy, 

(vi) Happiness of mind, 

(vii) Liberality, & 

(viii) Freedom from greed. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 
SANDHYAVANDANA 

In the Dhanurveda weapons of destruction arc 
divided into two classes, vis., astras and sastras. While the 
latter are actual implements of war such as the bow and 
arrow, the former are merely effusions of mantras credited 
with the power of destruction. The arghya which forms an 
important part of the Brahmin's sandhya rite is one such 
instance of the flinging of an astro or destructive mantra. 
The enemy aimed at is the horde of evil spirits or asitras 
who fill our minds with all sorts and kinds of temptations. 
By throwing into the air water from out of the cup formed 
by scooping together the two palms of the fftind, accom- 
panied by the uttering of the gdyatrimantra, one is expect- 
ed to do the destiuctive deed described above This astro- 
prayoga the Brahmin is expected to do three times in the 
course of every day. 

If this arghyaprayoga is to be efficacious it should be 
accompanied by a high degree of mental purity and con- 
centration. This is attained by the process of breath 
control which is known as Pranayama and which also 
occurs in the course of sandhyuvandana. Yogabhyaso 
which aims at a perfect state of mind control is but an 
extended course of this exercise of prSnaySma. 

The sandhyd prayer or meditation consists of the 
following parts : — 

(1) Sankaipa, 

(ii) Mirjana, 

(iii) Pr&sana, 
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(iv) Arghyaprad&no, 

(v) Japa, 

(vi) Stotra, and 

(vii) Abhivddana. 

These are to follow each other in the order mentioned. 
The samskSra should be dedicated to Lord Paramesvara. 

i 

This is what is intended in the sahkalpa part of the prayer. 

The various sins committed by us are the result of 
-actions by both thought, word jmd deed. The expiatoiy 
actions too should be through thought, word and deed. The 
sandhyd prayer, as an expiltory act, does exactly this. 
Hence the following m our dharma sdstras : — 

n*i *fif3 =* *iwfc&3r =? n 

t — Manusmrti, 4-94. 

The uttering of the mantras is an action by the word, the 
meditation of the g&yatrl is mental and the performance of 
the parts such as mdrjana involve action by the body. 
Viewed from another standpoint the sandhyd prayer may- 
also be treated as an act both of bhaktiyoga, karmayoga 
and jhdnayoga. 

The last part of the sandhyd, the abhivddana, contain? 
a brief reference to the pedigree of the performer. A few 
of the more important Rsis who come in the line of his 
descent are named in it. Thus those belonging to the 
rtrvatsa clan mention the five Rsis, Bhdrgava, Cyavana, 
Apnavdna, Aurva and Jamodagni. The Kaundinya tribe 
mention the sages Vasistha, Maitrdvaruna and Kaundinya 
as having appeared in their lineage. 



CHAPTER XXIX 
GAYATRI 

The word Gayatri means that which protects one who- 
sings it The is the definition contained in the quotation 
given below — 

The singing referred to in this definition denotes the 
uttering of it with faith and devotion. In the Vedas the 
following definition is given of the Gayatrimantra : — 

nrefi iffirr i 

The word chandas occurring in this quotation means the 
Vedas themselves, so that, by this definition, the Qdyatri 
becomes the mother of all the Vedic mantras. The 
chanting of the Gayatri which precedes the performance of 
most of the vedic sathskoras should be done with the 
utmost punty of body and mmO. The need for preserving 
bodily punty is stressed in the following quotation: — . 

Vira*: sfror sfar: sricr: i 

This quotation compares the human body to a temple and 
says that even as no impure person should enter a temple, 
no impure object should find entrance into our body. This 
explains the strict injunctions in the matter of diet which 
have been laid down for a Brahmin, whose duty it is to pre- 
serve the efficacy of the vedic mantras. He is expected to 
preserve in him the fire of religiousness by a strict 
observance of the vanous vedic karmas prescribed in our 
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scriptures. At the present moment several sparks of this 
fire the Brahmin has allowed to- die out due to non-per- 
formance of the various yajhas. It is hence doubly in- 
cumbent on him not io extinguish the last flickering spark 
in it by giving up the performance of the Gayatri. It is 
said that once the Gciyalrijapa is not performed in a 
Brahmin's, a ksattriya’s, or a vaisya’s family for three gene- 
rations on end, that family 1 loses irretrievably its Biahmin- 
hood, ksattriya-hood or vaisya-hood, as the case may be. 

It may relevantly be mentioned in this context that the 
time selected for each of the sandhya prayers of the day is 
the most appropriate one fgr the purpose These fall at a 
period of the day when the mind is likely to be in a state of 
peace. Eaily morning, which is the. proper time for the 
morning sandhya prayer, the mind is fresh and peaceful ; 
we having just got up from sleep. At midday — the time 
fixed for the next sandhya prayei — we feel tired after the 
forenoon’s work so that the mmd as well as the body are 
both in a state of rest, which is one form of peacefulness. 
At eventide whfen we are expected to do the evening 
sandhya prayers, the body >is again tired after the day’s 
work and is preparing itself for the night’s rest and the 
mmd is therefore once again in a state of rest. 

It is said that during these prayers the deity of 
Gayatri should be worshipped as Gayatri, Sdvitri and 
Sarasvati respectively. As the morning, the midday and 
the evening are the parts of the day during which Visnu, 
Brahma and Siva are the respective predominating deities,, 
the goddess of Gdyatri during the three Sandhya prayers 
should be contemplated as VifyurQpinl, BrahmarUpini and 
SivarUpini, respectively. 
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The Gayatrimantra is supposed to be the quintessence 
of all the mantras which • occur in the vedas. Along with 
Arghya, Gdyatrijapa forms the most essential part of the 
Samskdra of Sandhydvandana. These should always be 
done by every twice-born irrespective of whether the other 
vcdic rituals are done or not. Even when one is ill the 
Gdyatri should be chanted at least by proxy. 

c 

The uttering of Gdyatri is prescribed only for men. 
Women are not expected <lo do it. The japa done by the 
husband is, however, believed to piotect the wife also. 

Each mantra in the vedas is credited with certain 
direct lesults the attainment of which is the object aimed 
at by those who chant it. 'Indirectly, however, every 
mantra is expected to lead ultimately to mental purifica- 
tion. In the case of ' Gayotri, however, purification of the 
mind is the direct and immediate result 

As stated in the following text from the Dharma- 
sdstras, viz., 

ft wj *** § *3**: «n* *H**15SR • 

— Manusmrti 

the Gdyatrimantra is taken from the three vedas, Rg, 
Ya*ius and Sdma and is the essence of these sakh&s. It is, 
therefore, prescribed for the followers of these three 
branches of the Vedas. The Atharvaveda has a separate 
Gdyairimantra of its own. Hence those belonging to the first 
three sdkhds, if they wish to study the Atharvaveda texts, 
should, as a preliminary step, perform a second Upanayana 
ceremony during which they should learn the Gdyatri of 
the Atharvaveda and then only commence the study of the 
scriptures of that veda. Similarly an Atkartavedin 
wishing to learn the texts of the other vedas should first 
learn their Gdyatri through a sparate V panayanasarkskdra. 



CHAPTER XXX 
» MANUSYADHARMAS 

It is a common feature of all living beings in this 
world that they are always doing some kind of act or other 
every moment of their existence. Whether it be the ant or 
the snail, the bird or the beasts we always see these living 
creatures engaged in work. Man who is also an animal m 
God's creation, is no exception to this rule. Hence the' 
following sloka in the Lord’s song : — 

rv r\ _ __ fs vg— , 

si if waif w°i*riH 3175^ i 

— Bhagavad Gita, III, 5. 

Let us pause for a moment and consider why such a 
state of affairs should at all exist. A little reflection will 
make us realise that the prime cause which makes the liv- 
ing beings of this world engage themselves in ceaseless toil 
is hunger It is this never-ending search for food that 
acts as the inner urge for the various activities of man. -In 
fact the influence of this driving force is so strong that it 
is indeed difficult for one to remain without work even for 
a single moment. Hunger is thus a great disease in quest 
of the remedy for which mankind is ever engaged, but un- 
like other diseases which are cuied by the remedy, this 
disease of hunger is never cured. Food, its remedy, when 
once offered, only makes it ask for more. 

The actions which man performs can be divided into 
a number of classes. Those activities which immediately 
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concern the well-being of his own body form one group. 
Those which are done in [he interests of his dependants and 
friends form another Yet another class are those which 
relate to the animals under his charge, viz., his cattle, and his 
property. Then come those activities which are intended 
to promote the prosperity and well-being of the village in 
which he lives. And so the circle spreads so as to comprise 
his district, his province, Ins country and so forth. Thus 
actions such as the daily wash, cleaning of one’s teeth and 
clothing and the like com«S under the first categoij and the 
building of a house, keeping it clean and such other actions 
come under the second class. Let us analyse these actions 
of man a little fuither 

The three things which man requires essentially in this 
world are food, clothing and shelter. Most of his actions 
naturally therefore relate to the procuring oC these Some 
of the othei actions which at first sight do not seem to con- 
form strictly to these, will be seen to relate to the acquiring 
of the object of food, clothing and shelter for some of his 
dependants or foi others m whom he is m some way 
interested. 

Besides, if hunger is a disease, wc should only try to 
secure as much of the remedy as would just appease it, but 
we endeavour to hoard much more than what is really 
necessary to appease our hunger, though in the case of the 
other diseases of the body no one is seen to take more 
medicine than is actually prescribed, even when it addresses 
quite satisfactorily to the palate. Great men have, how- 
ever, taught us to secure just as much as we require to 
satisfy these three principal needs and nothing more. Com- 
pare, for instance, the teaching of Sankara in the verse 
quoted below' : — 
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gsnfasr srftfai gfcrtrf 

tmx «i & «?r^rr ft^rerresTw* i 

sfraironfe f^UcTT * g «i*r*rcrnt 

— Sadhanapancaka, sloka 4 . 


The actions enumerated above may, at least with a 
little stretch of imagination, be related to the three primary 
needs of man referred to above, 'but we also see him en- 
gaged in a host of others the direct bearing of which on 
the acquisition of these primary objects of want is not 
easily clear to us. Under this category may be enumerated 
actions such as the wearing of a caste mark, going to 
temples 01 other places ot worship, feeding of Brahmins, 
perfoiming of sraddhas, and so on and so forth. As, 
apparently, these actions are not 1 elated to the acquiring 
of food, clothing and shelter and do not, therefore, seem to 
have any concern with our well-being in this woild, are 
they to be considered unnecessary and useless? 


The reply of Sanatana Dharma to this question is in 
the negative. It is common experience that in seeking for 
food we not only try to satisfy our immediate needs^but 
also attempt to think of the morrow and provide for the 
same. Likewise the actions referred to in the last of the 
categories enumerated above are supposed to make provi- 
sion for the welfare of the soul in the next birth. Non- 
believers may ask whether there is at all a life after death. 
Let us, for argument’s sake, admit that there is no life 
after death. The dshka who, believing in the existence of 
one such, has devoted some thought to it in tins hfe, loses 
nothing thereby. At the worst, he has only wasted some 
thought and time -on it in this life. Let us take the other 
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possibility of there being a life after death. The Mika by 
his forethought has already made provision for it and 
benefits by it. The nastika; on the either hand, suffers. 
This is the argument of the iloka givtfn below : — 

$wrfto w- 1 

The Christian religion docs not profess to believe in 
the theory of Karma and the doctrine of rebirth, but an 
impartial examination of their views does reveal that they 
do believe in the karma theory m a modified form. They 
say that aftei death the souls reside m the graves until the 
day oi Judgment when sentences regarding the punish- 
ments they are to undergo are delivered. In order to go 
through those punishments, they take on new bodies. Does 
this view not approximate to our own view of the opera- 
tion of karma ’ 

To put it in the language of science the Hindu doctrine 
of karma is but an expression in the region of theology of 
Newton’s law that action and reaction are equal and oppo- 
site. 


Thus in the Hindu view of life the perlormance of 
good deeds or Dharma would secure sufficient protection 
in this world and happiness in the next. Hence it is that 
Kausalyd says to her son on the eve of the latter's depar- 
ture for the jungle that she is trusting to his Dharma giving 
him sufficient protection during his fourteen years’ stay in 
the forests. 

h % ’ c isre g nts yfas m ftro a a h 

— Vilmtki's Ayodhyak&nda, 25-3, 
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The efficacy of a strict observance of Dharma is also 
emphasised in the following quotation : — 

mraniTO I 

aniwrR 3 wsdsfa fagsft n 

— Anargharaghavandtaka, 1-4 
which says that the virtuous life of Sri Rama endowed 
even the monkeys of the forests with great powers of 
physical might, whereas all the unequalled powers of 
Ravana were set at naught by his record of misdeeds. 

To sum up, the procuring of the three necessities of 
life viz., food, clothing and shelter, leads man to engage 
himself in endless activities. In addition to the actions* 
which are devoted to these’ he must also try to do some 
good deeds or acts of dharma with a view to securing 
happiness in the life after the present one. In choosing to 
do this a true Hindu should try to follow the path of his 
ancestois and lead the life of virtue which they have lived 
in the past. Such a life is bound to bring him happiness 
and peace of mind on either side of death 


13 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE HINDU CONCEPTION OF SIN 


There arc two terms in the Sanskrit language, viz r 
Punya and Pupa, for which appropriate synonyms are lack- 
ng m English. The latter may be considered to be equi- 
valent to the word sm but the meaning of the former can- 
not be conveyed to English "readers through a single ex- 
pression It can only be described. It is the opposite of 
sm and is therefore sinlessness , but it is also something 
more than that. It is the positive act of doing good or 
performing dharma < 

To the Hindu sm is committed in a number of ways. 
It is committed bj both thought, word and deed and with 
the aid of money. The uttering of a lie is a sin committed 
by word of mouth. Likewise do we perform countless 
sinful deeds through the othci agencies mentioned above 

In the previous chapter we saw that, in addition to 
performing actions which aim at the acquiring of food, 
clothing and shelter, we aie seen to engage ourselves in 
various other deeds. Most of these laltei kind of actions 
come under the category of dharma or good deeds Thus, 
temple-going, chanty, meditation and prayer aie all acts of 
dharma. 

One thing that strikes us as being stiange about our 
acts of punya and papa is that though so manj of our acts 
are sinful in naturf, yet it is never the sincere desire of a 
human being to do sin for the mere sake or pleasure of it. 
We all certainly desire to do good, but it just happens that 
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we also commit many an act of sin 1 Hence the following 
sloka : — 

gwre* go* i 

qmsfips&TNr $*tNt u 

It is said in the Vedas that the best antidote for 
the sin committed by us is the performing of dharma. 
Says the sruti • — 

— AlahanSrayano panisad 

It is sometimes asked whether there is any hope of 
redemption for a man who, all through his life, has been 
committing only sin. Tn other words is once fallen fallen 
for ever 0 The scriptures are quite emphatic in their reply 
to this question. They say that every sinner will be saved, 
provided he ‘genuinely atones for it and performs good 
deeds The following are the assurances, on this point given 
to Arjuna by the Lord — 

3TR *r$tPt: i 

si* lf*R ii 

— Gita, IV, 36 

“Even the worst among sinners can cross the ocean off sin 
with the aid of the boat of jnana or true knowledge.” 

art e*r *r**r>¥*r m g*: i 

— Gita, XV1IT, 66 

“I shall deliver you from all sins. Despair not!” 
As we have seen earlier in this chapter no one 
desires to commit sin , still most of our actions are sinful 
in nature. Which is it then that makes us swerve from 
the right path against our wishes? Thousands of years 
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ago this question has been put by Arjuna to the Lord 
of the Gita . — 

are kn «ti«t q'*rlr i 

— Gita, III, 36 

And here is the Lord’s answer to it • — 

«ss: sro ^ 1 

^rifcnr faswfas <> 

—Gita, III, 37 

v 

One of the attributes of the human mind is its capacity 
to desire for a thing. This desire is known as kdma As 
soon as the mind is seized witR the desire to have a thing, 
it sets about to acquire it It it fails to attain it through 
right means, it has recourse to foul methods. The actions 
performed at that moment become acts of sin. Thus 
desire or kdma is seen to be at the root of all our 
sinful deeds Again, when, goaded by desire, the mind is 
engaged in its attempts to secure the object of that desire, 
it sometimes happens that something stands >n its way and 
frustrates its efforts This gives rise to feelings of rage 
(krodha) and hatred in the mind and we are driven to do 
somt harm against the obstructor — another act of ’sin. 
Kama may thus be considered as being reflected into 
krodha in some circumstances The following is what the 
commentator says on these two verses of the Gita : — 

sraf <r: 1 

— Gitdbhdsya 

It is like a reflected ball. When it leaves our hands it is 
kdma. When it strikes the wall and rebounds, it returns 
as krodha. Unfulfilled desire exhibits itself as anger and 
hatred. 
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One of the best similes used in describing kama or 
desire is the likening of it to. fire. Fire feeds only to 
spread and feed more. Similarly, desire, once satisfied, 
only begets fresh Jongings. The simile is also apt in 
another — a more beautiful — way Fire is also known as 
Krsnavartma, a term which means that it leaves a trail of 
blackness behind (meaning the burnt ashes^. Likewise, 
kama also drags behind it an endless chain of misery and 
woe 1 

Ktodha is even more destructive, being one step more 
advanced than Kama. The author of A faisadha brings out 
this conception in the following sloka : — 

pv ntrea*** i 

% — Naisadhakavya, XVII, 21 

In this sloka kama and hrodha are described as the coin- 
manders-in-chicf in the army of Kali or Saturn It is 
further said that there is no place into which kama 
cannot force an entrance. On the other hand krodha’s 
stronghold is so secure that even kama cann find entry 
into it 

Thus the two enemies which goad us to acts of sitf*are 
kama and krodha and these are the products of the rdjasic 
aspect of the mind 

It was sud in the foregoing paragraphs that we are 
committing sin through the four agencies, word, deed, 
thought and money The expiatory acts of dharma should 
also be done through these agencies. For instance, with 
theaid^of the tongue we should sinjj the praise of God, 
with the aid of the mind we should meditate on Him and 
do similar acts through the other agencies also. 
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For ladies devotion to their husbands is quite enough 
dharma. As a matter of fact, there is no need for them to 
do any other act of dharma, if this one is observed 
scrupulously. This should not be taken as meaning that 
women are forbidden from doing other acts of dharma, 
but what is emphasised is that patibhakti or seivice 
and devotion to the husband is their first and foremost 
dharma. 

There is one othei benefit that accrues from the 
avoiding of sin and doing good deeds I>y eschewing 
sinful acts we kill desire and anger in us and this developes 
a state of mental fearlessness. Jn course of time the mind 
gels so hardened that, at the time of death, it feels 
the least peiturbed about it It finds itself as hard and 
unassailable as a lock and conforms to the following 
description in the Ultii. 

iwar gw €ftw5r ^ i 

— GW VIII, 10 

In the olden days when Hindu kings ruled the land, 
there was no fear about dharma being neglected, because 
the people enjoyed a good deal of patronage from the 
sovereign In these days when government is conducted 
on entirely different lines and according to conceptions 
totally different from those of the past, the people have to 
shift for themselves to find the means to do dharma. This 
need not, however, aft as a detenent, because, if only we 
have the will, we can certainly manage to set apart a 
fraction of our earnings to be spent on charity and the 
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like. It should thus be the endeavour of everyone to do as 
much of dharma as his means would permit. The number 
of good deeds coming under dharma which a man can do is 
limitless and range from the giving of alms to the needy to 
the building of temples, sinking of public wells and start- 
ing schools. If only there is the will to do so, one would 
certainly find »in this list items quite within one’s purse. 

Go-Samraksana or cqw protection is a positive dharma 
which a Hindu is expected to do. This is an act which' 
every one in the Hindu fold can undertake. The 
greatness of this animal is testified to by the fact that it is 
held in the same high esteem by Buddhists and Jains. We 
said in one of the earliest chapters of this book that the 
cow is highly venerated by Hindus and cited the 'following 
in support of this view : — 

(i) In every Hindu temple atthe end of the day’s 
piija we pra>*for the special protection of cows 

(ii) In a crucial test between the Tamil Saint Sam- 
bandar and his Jain adversaries the superiority of the 
Hindu faith was established by the Saint getting a palm 
leaf on whiclj the principal tenets of the Hindus were 
written, to lloat against the current. This writing among 
othei things contained a pra>;er for the well-being of the 
coArs. 

This treatment accorded to the cow also seems to be 
quite rational in view of the fact that it alone gives milk to 
beings other than its own calf. Hence it is that our 
scriptures enjoin on us the protection of the cow as an 
important dharma. Though anyone can do this dharma 
the Gita prescribes it particularly for the Vaisyas Among 
the vatiya-dharmas it is given as much prominence as 
agriculture and trade. The sloka of* the Gita referred to 
is given below : — 
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gfafa g TO . fa* fa* I 

As a negative act which will lead to the elimination of 
sin we should try to conquer desire and anger. One who- 
attains perfect control over the senses bftcomes a Samyami. 
It is hard enough to conquer kdma. It is harder still to 
control our next enemy, krodha. The sage Durvasos, like 
so many other sages, could get over desire, but anger made 
his heart its proud fortress 1 The “ Samyami — the Muni of 
the Gita — conquers both thfse evils. To him the world is 
but a dream and Godhead, which he realises, is the only 
ultimate reality. This is the teaching of the sloka of the 
Gita, given below : — 

tot a/mfi i 

tot jjcttr «jtt R?i[ «i*q5=rr g*: II 

—Gita, II, 69 



CHAPTER XXXII 
SI VAN AM A AND SIVA WORSHIP 

People interested in *the propagation of other faiths 
frequently ask us whether we have in our religion any 
simple remedy for absolving ourselves from our sin. They 
expect a reply in the negative. But we can give a ready 
answer to this and tell them that vve do have a remedy such 
as they have in view. The meditation of the holy name of 
Lord Siva is credited with the power of releasing us from 
the effects of sin. Unlike several oth^r acts this is an uni- 
versal remedy, and can be done by one and all of the 
followers of our faith. 

The greatness 'of Sivanama is testified to in several 
places in the Sruti. The Sri Kudra, which is the most 
important of the mantras in the Yajur vedic mantras 
deals with Sivasvarupa after disposing of SankarasvarUpa. 
It says: — 

^ ^ jht: fosrre ^ i 

— Sri Rudra 

The word Siva is defined as follows in Sanskrit 
literature. Says A marakoka . — 

Thus Stva means that which is eternally happy — Paramo - 
manga! a. 

Daksa, the father of Siva’s spouse* Dd&jaya»t, became 
a hater of Siva and, his daughter, enraged at this, did- 
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not want any more to be called his offspring. She 
therefore preferred to offer her body to fire and to be 
bom again as Parvati to vfred Siva. At the time of 
immolating herself she addressed her /ather as follows : — 

srasf p? wg ffcr ff<t i 
qfqsR&rrS -qsrraff * 
ire n 

In this she expounds to her father the greatness of Lord 
Siva. This statement has a special significance in that it 
has been expressed at the sublime moment of the self- 
immolation of a satl or dutiful wife. Besides it is a ? totra 
of S'tra occuning uj the middle of a Parana devoted to 
Vtsnu. 

% 

As stated in the following even a candala or untouch- 
able can meditate on Sivanama : — 

arfa qr qa&n>sra: %q qrff snreiffL I 

The highest mantra foi a Hindu, thd end of all lus 
philosophy, is the Omkdra «oi Pranavasabda All the 
Vedas teach the eminence of* this mantra — 

The Mandukya which is an Upamsad devoted wholly to the 
exposition of this highest among the mantras describes it 
as connoting — 

i%q«i, sniff i 

identifying it with Sivanama. 

Some of the other scriptures which mention the greatness 
of Sivandma are : — 
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t*w. i 

— Patanjala Yoga Stitro 

sifter: i 

* — Brahma Sutra 

Thus both the karmakanda of the Vedas — (Sri Rudra ) — 
and its J hdnakanda — ( MCtndukyopanisad ) — as well as some 
of our other scuptures .(the Sutras referred to above) 
establish the sacicdness of the name of Siva. 

The word (f&st) pronounced with the long consonant 
substituted for the short in i?s second letter means Sakti, 
who is also described as Sarvamanga/asvarupini Indeed 
Siva and Sakti are considered but two aspects of one and 
t ic same Entity. The following quotations from the Vedic 
texts thus describe Lord Siva both as an embodiment of 
mangaia or place and happiness, and as a Being clad in the 
terrible garment ot bones. These texts are - — 

*r % *5 rrt a^KiqitnsrisrjfT i 
?ror siwjjsrr srcwrr » 

— Sri Rudra 

— Taittirlya Satin hit a 

% w TSPfT Wj: RR! fa's! 5 S*T3fr I 

ftrcr ?r*r *r Jfs *for^r i 

— Sri Rudra 


Lord Siva is said to manifest himself in both the 
Gdyatri mantra, Agni and in the Sun, The texts given 
below support this view : — 




? r> s # 


i 


— Prasnottararatnamalikd 
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sfNmHr farwraj swrft ftwwm . n 
anft i 

— Sri Rudra 

Jt is hence enjoined on us that the Lord Siva should be 
contemplated upon when we utter the Gayafri prayer and 
while we worship Agni or the Sun God. 

As a further evidence in support of the greatness of 
Sivanama we may mention the story of the Tamil Saint 
Sambandar to which we have already referred in these 
chapters more than once. The palm leaf on which he is 
supposed to have written the essential teachings of our 
religion contains the praj er that the entire land should be 
filled with the name qf Loid Siva 

The evening part of the day is specially »nentioned as 
the one during which the name of Siva should be meditated 
upon. The evening of the day is known as the pradosa- 
kala, as defined in the following line of the Niqhantu 

srfiir i 

If a fortnight or the Hindis paksa be considered a daj . 
the thirteenth day of that period would correspond to the 
Suydhkala period of an ordinary day. Hence the particular 
prodosa period which happens also to be the thirteenth 
tilhi after a fullmoon or a newmoon day is known as the 
Mahapradosa. Duiing this period the Devas or the deities 
of heaven are supposed to visit Siva temples for the wor- 
ship of the Lord. Hence if we also visit these temples on 
such occasions we could worship these deities in addition to 
the Lord. 

The sloka quoted below brings out the sanctity of the 
name of Stva. 
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cfw qwrajsEr %*r n 

The Yajur Veda is considered to be the chief of all the 
Vedas. The fourth*&dwda of it is at once the most central 
and the most important of all its parts. The fourth 
prasna of this ianda, in turn, is the most important of all 
its sub-divisions, and is the Sri Rudra In this mantra 
collection the Pancdksara (aft hh: is the one most 

centrally placed The lv\o central letters in these five 
letters form the name of the Lord %5|. Hence Siva- 
n&ma can be considered as the very soul of all mantras. 

Yet another statement of the gt eat ness of Sivanama 
may be found in the following verse composed by the 
famous South Indian philosopher, Appaya Diksitar, in one 
of his works :~r 



— Brahmatarkastava 

’As external symbols of this worship and meditatiofl of 
Siva the following have been prescribed : — 

(i) the smearing of the holy ash— VibhUti — on the 
body. 

(li) the wearing of the Rudraksam&la. 

(iii) the worship of the Sivalinga or the Siva symbol 
with leaves of the Bilva tree. 

(ifr) the uttering of and meditation on the two letters 
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(v) for those who have had proper initiation for the 
same, contemplation on the Pancdksara or the five letters. 

(«fr sw: ftnrrc). 

Every one of these five deeds is credited with the 
power of pleasing Lord Siva. Vibhuti or the sacred ash is 
worn by the Lord Himself, the Rudtaksamalii contains 
beads which are supposed to be symbolic oi the third eye 
in the forehead of Lord Siva. JStlvadala is considered to 
be one of the five places of residence of Sr? or the Goddess 
of Wealth — Laksml 

Let us now proceed to the ogam a of Swaradhana or 
the details of temples intended for the worship of Lord 
Siva A consideration of these should necessarily be 
preceded by a general study of the veiy question of 
symbolic worship. 

Theie is no need at this stage for much arguing to 
prove that even as every known object which can be 
comprehended b> the senses has a maker, the composite 
creation known as the universe is the result of the creation 
of a Supreme Being As to where exactly this Maker of 
all makers resides is a yet beyond human knowledge The 
Vedas m more than oneplace<say that our Creator has a 
cave for his abode Here ate a few of these texts — 

— Kaihavalli 
— T aittiriya Upamsad 

That He is only one and not a multiple is fairly clear 
from our observations. Any symbol or manifestation 
which points to an inference is known in the Sanskrit 
language as Lxnga. When we hear a peal of thunder we 
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conclude from it that there is a group of clouds in the sky 
which has produced it. The noise known as thunder is a 
linga which indicates the presence of the clouds. Likewise 
smoke is the linga of an unseen fire. This universe of 
myriad created objects may be considered as a linga of the 
Almighty Our Sastras have prescribed the Sivalihga 
of the temples of -S ': va as one such linga or symbol the 
sight or Darsan of which, is expected to make us think of 
the Lord. 

A Sivalinga consists of thiee parts, the lowest of 
which is the Brahma Pitha, the middle one, the Visnu 
Piiha and the topmost one, the Siva Pitha. The agama 
Sastras lay down the details regarding the plan of a temple 
of Siva. In the innermost s&nctum sanctorum — the Garbha 
grha — the Mahalmga or the presiding deity of the temple 
should be placed The remaining deities should be located 
as show n below . — 


(0 

to the north of the Garbhagrha Candikeivara. 

(») 

,, south „ 

>> 

DaknndmUrti, 

(in) 

„ east 

M 

Nandikesvara. 

(iv) 

^ west „ 

!» 

Subralimanya. 

(v) 

„ north-east,,, 

U 

Naiaraja and 
Bhairava. 

(v») 

„ south-west „ 

M 

Ganeia. • 

(Vli) 

„ south-east „ 

11 

Somaskanda. 

Though the Sivahnqa occupying 

the central position 


of the shrine is known generally as the Mahalmga of the 
temple, it is further distinguished by a particular name 
which is described as the name of the presiding deity of the 
place Thus the God of the Mylapore temple is known as 
Kapalesvara, of Conjeevaram, Ek&marcsvara, and so on. 
There is one temple in South India, in the pail known as 
Coladesa, where the presiding deity is known as M ah&lihga 
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or the Great Linga, This is the temple at Tiruvidai- 
marudur in Tanjore district. This temple is so located 
that, treating it as the qarbhagrha of the whole of the 
Tamil country, there are found in its neighbourhood entire 
temples the presiding deities of which are the minor Gods 
enumerated above, occupying positions which correspond 
exactly to the directions in the Agamas regarding the loca- 
tion of these deities in an individual Siva temple. The 
plan given below illustrates this. 
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Hence the shrine of Lord Mahalinga at Tiruvidaitnarudur, 
known in Sanskrit as Madhydrjuna, is considered as the 
great Siva temple of the whole of the Tamil Desa. 

Lord Siva is said to have manifested Himself to the 
world in sixty different aspects or mMisvar&pas. Each of 
these has been given a name. A few of these are Vfsa- 
bhirUdha, Ardhanariivara, Hanhara, Nataraja, Bhairava , 
Daksin&mUrti, SomasekharamMi, Bhiksatana, Vrdhva- 
notana, J alandhar&surasariih&ra, Kalasamhara, and so on. 
One such m&rtisvarQpa is known as Liugodbhava, and, 
being of especial significance, to us, is depicted in every 
Siva temple 

The position occupied by the image of Lingodbhaua- 
murti is to the west of the Garbhagrha and exactly behind 
the Mahalinga of the temple. It is supposed to be the 
representation of Lord Siva m his Omnipresent form as an 
infinite Jyotis-svarUpa the crest and the bottom of which, 
according to the PurGnas, Brahma and Visnu, respectively, 
failed to locate. This effulgent form whose beginning is 
lost in the Palcila and whose end is equally lost in the 
heavens is meditated upon by every devotee of Siva in the 
preliminary Stotra reproduced below: — 





— Rudrabhisekamantras 
In order to impress oh the mind of the worshipper this 
dimensionless infinitude of Lord Almighty, a form of the 
symbol of Siva known as the SphaUkalihga is specially 
prescribed for Grddhana. This linga is made of pure 
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quartz and has, hence, no colour of its own. While the 
abhiseka water or the water of the holy bath is poured on it, 
the Ithga is hardly visible through it, its colourless form 
being completely lost in that of the water which flows over 
it. Likewise when we put on it coloured substances such 
as the sandal paste or vermillion, it takes on the colours of 
these substances, though it has no colour of its own. Thus 
the sphatikahnga is supposed to be the best representation 
of the Nirgunabrahma of the Upanisads, the attnbuteless 
all-pervading Paramdttnd, whd, for our sake, takes on 
qualities and exhibits Himse t lf as the Sagunabrahmam. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 
SAKTI WORSHIP AND ITS FRUITS 

What is familiar to readers in Northern India as 
Sakti is variously known in South India as Ambal, Ambikd, 
Gattri , CandratnaulUvari, Jnanambika, and so on. This is 
the name given in the Hindu Puranas to Lord Siva’s 
spouse. The Sakti or Ambal cult is the conception of Al- 
mighty as the Universal Mother 

An excellent description of the essential oneness of 
Siva and Sakti is that contained in the very first sloka of 
Kalidasa’s Raghuvamta — reproduced below — in which it is 
stated that Sakti and Siva stand to each other in the same 
relationship as the word and its meaning. 

wpwt fkw i 

5tTT5r. II 

Sakti is often described as the giver of the power of 
the tongue Many aTe the mortals who by worshipping 
Hei, had attained that gitt in the past. The story of how 
Kalidasa, from being an unlettered shepherd, was turned 
into India’s most talented poet through the good graces of 
Kali is well known to every Hindu. Similarly a dumb 
man residing at the ancient city of KancI was, through the 
upasana of Ambika, blessed wulh the power of speech and 
became the famous Miika. These persons, naturally 
enough, have celebrated these incidents in verse, Kalidasa 
in his Syamaladartdaka, and Miika in his Miika-Panca- 
Sati, 
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The sages and other devotees who have stfng devo- 
tionally in praise of AmbikS are a legion and as the chief 
among them we may mention the saint Durvasa and the 
great Hindu reformer, Sankara. Durvasa’s songs on the 
Jaganmdtd, numbering 200, are collectively known as the 
AryddviSati. Sankara’s principal stotra of Sakti is his 
immortal Sauhdaryalahari. 

The meditation of Ambdl in the form of GauripQjd is 
especially prescribed for the young Hindu bride who is on 
the threshold of matrimony, beca'use Sakti is considered as 
the Sati par excellence. The story of the sacrifice of 
Daksa brings out Ambika’s greatness as a devoted wife. 
Imagine for a moment what kind, of a person it was her 
lot to have as her husband ‘Siva, at his best, could be any- 
thing but attractive to a woman. The cremation ground is 
his favourite abode. Snakes are his ornaments, and the 
tiger skin, his garment ! Is anything required to make a 
person more terrible-looking 5 ‘Here are a few descriptions 
of this awful Being which the Vedas contain’ — 

r%^r i 

’ — Sri Ruara 

srrwr i 

, ‘ — Rudr&bhisekamantras 

For the sake of this husband Ambika was prepared to 
immolate herself on the fire, because she could not brook to 
live after having listened to a volley of abuse of her hus- 
band from a third person, though that third person was 
her own father 1 Can a better example of a dutiful wife be 
found to be pointed to as the model for the would-be 
Gfhini. * 

T ( he devotees of Sakti, in their praise of Her, have 
even said that, without Her, Siva Himself cannot exist. 
Says the Veda : — 
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3*T % 31 %5fT 9^: ftrcr f^T * I 
fsrcr ^rwt 5 Mi Ht 33 gfora II 

— Sri Rudra 

— Which means that Siva was saved from the deadly 
poison which He swallowed at the time of the great 
churning of the seas, only by the presence cf Sakti by his 
side. The necessity for Sakti's existence for the various 
activities of Lord Siva is emphasised by Sankara in the 
first sloka of his Saundaryalahari, given below : — 

RR: 5PRII 3W *T35: 

* f 5T3: I 

s<k?§ ^3 qgtrascrs'R: suffer 11 

The realisation of the ultimate knowledge of God — the 
end of all religious teaching — is also said to result from the 
Upasand or worship of Ambxkd. The Upanisadic support 
for this view is furnished by the story of the Kenopanisad 
known as the Yaksaprasna. This story runs as follows: — 
In a fight with their eternal enemies, me Asuras, the 
Devas were victorious thanks to the help of the Almighty, 
but m their flush of victory they foigot that it was divine 
help which made them win, and attributed it to their own 
prowess. The Lord, wanting to teach them a lesson, 
appeared before them as a huge form the beginning and 
end of which were not visible. This form which defied 
dimensions is described as the Yaksa in the story. The 
devas desired to establish the identity of this form and sent 
Agni for the purpose. On being asked by the Yaksa who 
he was, A gm said tjiat he was the god of fire and was 
known variously as Agni and J&tavedas. The Yaksa asked 
Agni what the latter could do, on which the reply came that 
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lie could reduce everything to ashes. The Yaksa placed a 
piece of straw before Agni and asked him to bum it. Try 
however much he might it was found impossible for Agni 
to inflame that piece of straw. Next came Vayu, the god 
of wind, and, being challenged by the Yaksa to blow away 
that little piece of straw, could not make it move an inch 
from its place* Last of all came the chief of the Devat&s, 
Indra himself. But when* he reached the spot he found that 
the Yaksa had disappeared. While Indra was standing 
there confused and ashamed at their discomfiture, Haimct- 
vatl, the Spouse of the Param&tma, appeared before him 
and revealed to him the real identity of the Yaksa. 

Sakti, in the role in which 'she has appeared in this 
episode, is considered to be the great teacher of Jiidna or 
the sublime truth and is known as J-tianambikd. Even as 
she taught th<? great truth to the Devas, she is believed to 
shed wisdom and knowledge on her devotees. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 
ONENESS OF SIVA AND VISNU 

In addition to performing the various rites and rituals 
prescribed in the Vedas, mfost Hindus indulge in the worship 
or aradhana of a personal God. Their worship is known 
as Updsana and the worshippers themselves are called 
Up&sakas. When we analyse the worship they perform 
these Up&sakas .ire seen to fall undci two categories vis , 
Saivaiies and Vaisnavaitcs In other words these two 
groups are the devotees of Siva and Visit u The temples 
in the land are also similaily divided into Siva and Visnu 
temples. In course of time these two groups have separat- 
ed from each other so greatly that their devotion to their 
personal deity, undoubtedly pure in itself, has developed in 
some extreme cases into a type of bigotry which is marked 
by the hatred of personal gods other than their own 
Naturally enough such a situation gives room for contro- 
versies regarding the superionty of the one or the other of 
these personal gods. Thus the Virasaivas cannot brook 
the very sight of Visnu temples, and the Viravaisnavaiies 
will not enter the shrines of Siva. This spirit of hatred 
extends even to the puranas which are devoted to these two 
personal Gods. The Vaisnavaitcs do not read or listen to 
the Siva Puranas and the Saivaiies, likewise, ignore the 
Puranas which celebrate the deeds of Visnu. 

An impartial study of the scriptures, however, reveals 
that Siva and Visnu are but one and the same entity. 
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These are the names given to the different aspects of the 

all-pervading Paramatma. , 

■» 

The present day cults of sectarian worship, if we may 
so call it, are of comparatively recent origin. The Saiva 
Siddh&nta of Srlkanth&cHrya is only 500 years oldi The 
Vaisnavaite cults of Ramanuja and M adhva are but 7C0 and 
600 years old, respectively. About 800 years ago, i.e., be- 
fore all these separatist cults of worship came into vogue, 
no such difference was observed un matters of Upasana or 
private and public worship. 

Sankara , who preceded all the religious preceptors 
mentioned above, has given his* opinion on the oneness 
of Siva and Visnu m very clear terms. Says he in his 
Prasnottararatnamdhka that Sankara meaning Siva) and 
Narayana are one and the same All-pervading Soul. 

— Sloka 65, line 2 

To represent this idea there is even a temple in South 
India where the idol of the presiding deity has one half 
of it depicted as Siva and the other half, as Visnu This is 
the temple at Sankaranayanunkoil in Tmnevelly District 

In the whole of the ten principal Upanisads the all- 
pervading Paramatma is known only by one name, which 
is Brahmam. The names Siva and Visnu occur but once in 
the whole of these J fianakdnda texts. In the Kathopanisad 
the sabda of Visnu occurs in the following line: — 
iWfr: TOT TO! l 

I 

In the &I andilkyo pamsad , we come across Sivasabda 
which occurs in the text : — 
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Even these go to prove only the essential oneness of 
Siva and Visnu 

The great poet K&lid&sa also gives expression to the 
same view in the following quotation from his works. — 

ST 5WTr3RSFqL I 

Similar other texts are found in plenty in both 
Sanskrit and Tamil literature all of which seek to establish 
this truth about the oneness of Siva and Visnu. 

Our Sdstras offer an explanation for the existence of 
the sepaiate conceptions of Siva, Visnu and Brahma They 
say that the Lord Paramcivara appeared as the TriinOrti- 
svarUpas, Brahma, Visnu and Rudra for purposes of per- 
forming the three functions of Srsti or creation, St hit i or 
preservation, and Satnhdra 01 destruction. In each of 
these miirti svarUpas He has assumed each of the three 
fundamental gunas or mental qualities, Sattva, Rajas and 
T amas. Thus as the creator, Brahma, the Rajasic quality 
of mind predominates in Him ;as the preserver, Visnu, He 
Is of the Sattvik frame of mind ; and in his role as Siva, 
the destroyer, He displays the TSmasic quality. It is like 
our appearing in different forms of external dress and dis- 
playing different kinds of temperaments at different stages 
of our lives. The garment in which we appear in our 
offices is not the same as that in which we appear at home 
Again when we play the role of hosts in the company of a 
group of guests or Aiithis, we exhibit an entirely different 
attitude of mind from that which we show when we, 
as a teacher, chastise a boy who plays the truant. 

The three miirti svarUpas of Brahma, Visnu and Rudra 
have also been correlated to the three avast hd s or stqtes of 
consciousness which repeat themselves in our lives. These 
states of consciousness are the Jdgrat, the Svapna and the 
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Susupti avasth&s, or the waking, the dream and the 
dreamless or the deep-sleep state j of mind. It is said that 
duiing the waking state the S&ttvik quality of mind predo- 
minates, that during the dream' state the Rajasik is the 
characteristic quality, and that in the deep-sleep state the 
mind is Tamasik in nature. Hence Siva, Visnu and 
Brahma, are the MUrtis of the Susupti, Jagrat and Svapna 
states of consciousness, respectively. The T uriya or the 
fourth state of the Vedantin which is identified with God- 
head itself, is beyond all these three states of consciousness 
of the human mind The Sujupti avasthd, being the one 
immediately next to it, the Up&sana of Siva is said to lead 
to the ultimate attainment of the • Turiya slate. In other 
words, of all worships that of Lord Siva is credited with 
the power of making the Upctsaka or devotee realise God. 

To sum up, it is the all-pervading Paramdtmd who 
divides Himself into the three entities, Siva, Visnu and 
Brahma This lie does in order to carry on the work of 
creating, preserving and destroying this universe. To each 
of these mUrtisvarUpas he assigns one of these three func- 
tions Hence, though the forms of these three mUrtisvarUpas 
are different, they are essentially one and the same. They 
are but the same Omnipresent, Omnipotent and Omniscient 
Being in different apparel. In these three avasth&s, the 
Paramaima assumes each of the three gunas, Sattvam, 
Rajas and Tamas. Likewise, in these mUrtisvarUpas, He 
identifies Himself with each of the three states of mental 
consciousness, Jagrat, Svapna and Susupti. 



CHAPTER XXXV 
THE PURUSA SuKTA . 

It is a matter of commsu observation that this 
Universe that we see around us is full of countless objects 
of creation They range Irom tlje tadpole to the whale, 
from the worm to the rhinoceros and abound in celestial 
beings such as stars, planets, meteors, comets and the like. 
Even within one and the same group such as, for instance, 
the birds or the beasts, theie are to be found innumerable 
types and varieties Then again there are the various time 
units and measures such as the seconds, the minutes, the 
hours, the day and the night, the week, the fortnight, the 
month, the Rtus 01 seasons, the Ayanas or six-monthly 
periods, the year and so on Now the thought natuially 
arises, who made these created things and beings’ When 
were they made and for what object 3 IIovu long are they 
going to last ? When the end qpmes what is to happen to 

them’ Have these one or many creators’ 

» 1 
The above represent one type of doubts There are 

also other lands of doubts which arise m our minds For 
instance, we find that some created beings are happy and 
others are stricken with grief Some are friendly towards 
their km, while otheis hate and quarrel with each other. 
Why should this be so ? To these and to several other 
doubts of a like nature out scriptures contain answers and 
explanations The Purusasitkta is a collection of mantras 
which contains an answer to some of these doubts. It deals 
with the subj'ect of creation. 
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Our Sdstras describe the Maker of all this Universe as 
a MahApurusa or the Great Bern? Bodh&yana, prefaces 
his work on private and public (or ‘household’ and 
‘temple’) worship with the following text 

e — BodhayanasUtras 

which means “let us now proceed to the exposition of 
the details of the worship of the Mahapurusa”. The teim 
Purusasilkta means that which is well said of the Purusa. 
The term Mahapurusa means the great Purusa and refers 
to the All-powerful Paramdtmd. The PurusasUkta is that 
part of the Vedas which proclaims their knowledge of the 
Paramdtmd in llis capacity «.s the creator of this Universe. 
It contains sixteen mantras and can be used in the worship 
of any of the personal Gods such as Siva, V%snu, Subrah- 
manya and Vt.tdyaka, whose drddhana was referred to as 
one of the dailj acts prescribed for a true Sanatani. 

While on the subject of creation it would be interest- 
ing to note a parallel between our view of it and that con- 
tained in the .scriptures of the Christian Faith In the 
Vedic text extracted below it is said that there are two 
birds sitting on a tree of which one eats the fruit of the 
tree and the other does not — 

51 f|Wr §£5U snupiT 

fsj qforcsjsni* i 

* — Mundakopanisad 

With the aid of this parable Jhe Sruti seeks to 
establish the relative natures of the Jivdtmd and Para- 
mdtmd, vis., that the one is subjected to the enjoyment of 
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the fruits of karma and that the other is free from it. Is it 
not very suggestive that the biblical story of Adam and Eve 
and of the fall of the first man through the eating of the 
fruit of the forbidden tree -in the garden of Eden is but a 
corrupt and half-understood version of the foregoing story 
of the Upamsads ? 

Before concluding we may note that) even as our 
Maker does, we. His creatures, ‘also indulge, in our own 
little way, in the three acts of creation, preservation and 
destruction We cieate ‘worlds and visions during the 
dream-state, preserve them ,in our memory duiing the 
waking hours and destroy them in sleep. The fourth state, 
known as the T urlya, is the one beyond all these avasthas 
and, when one attains this, one enters into Eternal Bliss. 



CHAPTER XXXVI 
T^E JIVAN MUKTI STATE 

The phenomena of birth and death are well known to 
every one of us. The former is the association of the soul 
— the Jlvatma — with a body. The latter is its liberation from 
it. Births and deaths form links in an ever-revolving chain 
and the certainty with which the one follows the other is 
most beautifully put by the Lord in His immortal teaching 
to Arjuna : — 

— Dhagavad-GUa, 11-27 

We saw in a former chapter that every living being 
on earth is engaged from the very moment of its birth in an 
eternal quest for something which would appease its 
hunger. We also said that hunger is the greatest of all 
diseases human flesh is heir to, with this difference that the 
other diseases are cured by the respective medicines, while 
the appeasement of this disease by food serves only to make 
it recur again At first sight it seems that the struggles and 
miseries of this life would be put an end to when this body 
dies and this view gets apparent support by men resorting 
to suicide as a remedy from the ills of this life. The 
universal condemnation of this act as a heinous crime at 
once eliminates it as a permanent cure for the disease of 
hunger, which is only another way of saying, release from 
the chain of birth and death. Besides, the text from the 
Gita quoted above makes it clear that death, by its incidence. 
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far rather makes the coming of another life a certainty than 
it renders it the last of its kind. The search for a perma- 
nent cure for this disease of hunger must therefore be made 
elsewhere. 

The permanent release of a soul f rom the wheel of life 
and death is variously described m our scriptures. It is of- 
ten referred to as the conquest of death. The attainment 
of a state of being in which death could be said to have 
been conquered in this life itself, is described as the attain- 
ment of the Jivan Mukti istate. Many are the great men 
who are said to have achievecj, this conquest over death in 
the past, one of the most recent of these in South India 
being the saint of Nirury S adasivabrahmendra. The text 
in the sruti which indicates the possibility of the attain- 
ment of this state occurs in the Purusasukta, and luns as 
follows: — 

« 

mi 55 i n 

This means that whoever realises Godhead or 
Atmasvarupa becomes a Jivan Mukta and conquers death 
in this very life. There is no other means ,to achieve this 
end. Sankara is only refermg to this when he says: — 

oRrcran wajmq; i 

— Sutra Bh&syo, I-i~4 
which means that moksa (i.e. conquest over death) 
lies m the complete ignoring of the body in this life itself. 

Life to human beings is but a bundle of attachments. In 
the first place we love ourselves and exhibit this love in 
expressions such as ‘my’, ‘mine’, and the like Then again 
we surround ourselves with children, relations and friends, 
in W'hose joy or sorrow we delight or grieve. Bodily pa,ins and 
ailments we consider as affecting the soul as when we say 
'we are sick’. A11 this comes out of the AvidyH or ignorance 
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of the fundamental fact that the body is entirely different 
from the soul. Once this difference is realised, we may be 
said to have attained real knowledge. The sruti says that 
one should courageously separate the soul from the body 
even as we draw out the ears of com from the sheaf: — 

— Katho panisad 

The same could be put in another way. When we see 
an object there is an object which sees and one which is 
seen. Neither of these is the alma and he who identifies 
the soul with either the seer or the object seen is an 
ignorant man. Thus the soul may be described as that 
which is not seen by one who says he has seen and as that 
which is seen,by one who says he has not seen. This is the 
definition given in the sruti text extracted below : — 

arRstri rstrsth, ftareraformmi* i 

— Keno panisad 

One who becomes bodyless, as it were, in this life it- 
self is a Jivan Mukta Pleasures and pain affect him not, 
as. attests the following quotation from the Sruti : — 

3tskr m n rfarwr i 

— Brhadaranyako panisad 

The same truth is also conveyed in the following .Sloka 
which occurs in the commentary of Sankara on the Brah- 
ma Sutras : — 

*Tioifo«nw*TS3T% i 

^ II 

— Sutra Bhasya-I-i-4 


IS 
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In this verse reference is made to the division of the 
Soul into three parts, vtg.,,t he GaunSttnd, the Mithydtma, 
and the Mukhydttn&, the first fwo of which are concerned 
with the identification of t'hi soul with the body. This iloka 
says that one who separates the first two and realises the 
third becomes a Jlvan Mukta and conquers death in this 
very life. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 
DEVANAM-PRIYAH 

fta:] 

[Note —This chapter has not got as direct a bearing on the 
religious teachings and beliefs of the* Hindus as the previous ones, 
but is included with a view tb showing the immense possibilities of 
our religious works as material f Or historical research. — Trantlator.] 
Kalhana’s R&jataranginl is a literary work which cofl- 
tains an account of the various ‘dynasties of kings who 
ruled oyer Kasmir with copious references to the contem- 
porary rulers of the other parts of the country. Likewise, 
that part of, our scriptures which we call the Purinas, 
notably the Visnu the Matsya, the V&y «, and the 
Bh&gavataPuranas, is replete with chronological references 
to the dynasties of kings who held sway over the land 
during the respective periods. To what extent these works 
can be and have actually been made use of in determining 
the history of ancient India*will form the subject matter of 
thi.<i chapter, with particular reference to a detail which 
occurs in connection with the fixing of the date of Asoka’s 
reign. 

Western scholars who have pioneered the work of 
conducting researches into the history of ancient India 
have started with the reign of Lord Buddha whose birth 
they have put down at 477 jJ.C. Their next detailed 
account is that of the reign of the Mauryan King, Candra- 
gupta* The basis for their conclusion about Candragupta’s 
age is the private diary of a certain Yavana traveller who is 
said to have visited this land during the time of this king. 
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These very scholars who take the accounts of foreign 
travellers with absolute trust decry our Pur&nas and 
denounce them as unreliable for purposes of historical 
research. If anything said in the Pur&nas or in ancient 
works such as Kalhana’s Rajotarangini goes counter to 
some of theit conclusions, they suggest the rejection of 
what is stated in the former. It may therefore be of 
interest to see how far this view about the doubtful 
veiacity of our scriptural texts as sources of historical in- 
formation is correct 

A detail connected with the chronological history of 
the reign of Asoka may be taken tor purposes of our 
examination. Asoka, as every one knows, is one of the 
well-known kings of ancient India and has been described 
as the gieatest among the royal supporters of the 
Buddhistic faith. Curiously enough ancient literary works 
in Sanskrit make no mention of him, though one explana- 
tion for it is that these works are from Hindu hands. On 
the other hand, the Lord Buddha Himself figures in these 
works and has, indeed, been accepted as one of the Hindu 
avatars or incarnations of God. The ancient play Mudra- 
raksasa mentions Asoka’s grandfather, Candragupta 
Maury a, and refers to the Nava Nandanas as his contem- 
poraries. 

The principal source of information to Western 
scholars about Asoka is the inscription on the various 
pillars and rocks which are said to have been placed by him 
in various parts of the country as part of his propaganda to 
spread the gospel of Lord Buddha. These inscriptions are 
in the Pali language, which is a corrupt form of magadhi or 
magadhaprakrta, one of the spoken forms of Sanskrit 

It is curious that these written edicts, forming as they 
do the most important material available for Asokan 
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research, d o not mention the Icing by - name , but describe 
him by the term, DevAnAtn-priya fSfa), the correct 

interpretation of which has* been a matter of controversy. 
The exact Pali term which occurs in the inscriptions reads 
as DevAnatnpiyassa and is but the modification of the 
Sanskrit expression D ev&nam-p riyasya. Western scholars 
who have taken this to refer to Asoka say that this term 
means ‘beloved of the Gods.’ On the other hand in the 
grammatical work, Paniniya, this expression is said to mean 
an ‘idiot’ or a ‘perverse and obstinate person.' Some of the 
Western researcheis who. have been puzzled by this 
apparent inconsistency have tried to get out of the difficulty 
by suggesting that the terrn first meant well, but that a bad 
meaning was given to it later on by Hindu writers to spite 
Asoka for his having been the supporter of a hostile faith ! 

This theory of the Western scholars is obviously 
absurd as it leads to chronological impossibilities. How 
can Pqnin i coin a bad expression with a view to applying it 
to Asok a who came several hundreds of years after him? 
An explanation for the discrepancy must hence be sought 
elsewhere 

Sankara has used thft term in one of his works. It 

♦ 

occurs in the following line extracted from his Brfihma- 
s&trabhasya ‘ — 

%i srgs*: i 

While discoursing on the Paramatma and the JivAtmA 
the Sntrakaru says that the two are different in nature. On 
hearing this somebody questions "How can the two be 
different, while, from the AdvaStic point of view, these are 
the same?’’ In replying to this the great commentator 
first describes thequestioner as 'an idiot’ or ‘ignorant person’ 
by calling him devAn&mpriyah. From this we may infer 
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that the ‘ignorance’ implied by the grammarian, Pdnini, in 
the expression, dtvdn&mfriyah, is the ignorance of the 
essential oneness of the Paramatma and the JivdtmS as 
taught by the monists. 

This meaning seems to fit in well with the context 
because the Buddhists, being opposed to the Vedas and to 
the conception of monism, may be treated as ‘ignorant’ per- 
sons from the viewpoint of Hindu' authors. But this does 
not completely solve the difficulty as it is not clear why 
such an ‘ignorant’ person should also be described elsewhere 
as being ‘dear to the Gods.’ » 

In the Brhadflranyakopamsad occurs a line which runs 
as follows: — 

?R*n?t«WT fsra fgfg: | 

and means that the Gods — the ‘Devas’ — do not like human 
beings attaining to the knowledge of the Supreme Soul. 
This is also repeated elsewhere in the following sentence 
which occurs in the sruti : — 

Naturally therefore the deities love a person who has 
not realised Brahman. 

Let us now proceed to examine why the Gods should 
delight to see man immersed in ignorance. The complete 
text from which the second of the above quotations is 
taken is as follows : — 

«r«r i 

*«rr ^ ^ i 

— Brhaddranyakopanisad 

In this passage we are described as cattle and the 'Lord 
ParameSvara as the cattle-owner. A parallel quotatiqn 
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from the truti in which the Lord is described as Pasupyti 
is the one given below : — 

are § qsratswre wifa i 

The idea conveyed in these ‘ and in similar other texts 
is that man is not a free animal, but is bound by the cord* 
of karma and mayd. The three entities used in this simile, 
viz., the pasu, the pati, and the pdsa or the ‘binding cord,’ 
stand, respectively, for the Jivatmd, the Param&tmS, and 
Mdyd or illusion. Even as Rattle, man is an ignorant 
being. He ceases to be a pasu the moment he considers 
himself to be the same as the God whose updsaka or wor- 
shipper he is. So long as he treats himself as a being 
different from his personal, God he continues to be a cattle 
or pasu. Hence says the sruti : — 

sqrRr I 

When one attains to the knowledge of the essential one- 
ness of the Paramatmd and thfjivdtmtl, one becomes a Jn&ni 
and ceases to perform his vedic karmas or rituals These 
rites are performed to please the devatCis and consist in the 
offering of tins various Havirbhdgas to them Once a per- 
son becomes a knower of (godhead, these sacrificial offer- 
ings are stopped. Hence it is that the Gods or the Devatds 
do not very much like a person attaining divine knowledge. 
A person therefore becomes ‘ beloved of the Gods' or a 
Devandmpriya by remaining a doer of the vedic karmas. 
Such a person is, however, considered ‘ignorant’ from the 
standpoint of the Vedantin The expression Devdndm- 
priya thus means ‘beloved of the Gods' when looked at from 
one point of view and an ‘ignorant person’ from another 
angle of vision. The discrepancy which has puzzled the 
Western scholars no longer exists wlren one analyses the 
texts in the degree of detail in which they should be 
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examined, such as has been done above. When our 
researches are conducted with an open mind and so 
thoroughly as the one attempted in this chapter, the 
PurSnas and other ancient ‘Sanskrit works will not fail to 
afford us material useful for historical research. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 

OUR TEMPLES AND THEIR INSCRIPTIONS 

In the days of old the maharsis or sages of the forests 
conducted the worship of the Lord in the shade of the 
jungle trees or by the side of the^rivers where their huts or 
parnasdlas were situated. In later days the places so 
rendered sacred by their 'association with these austere 
personages were made the sites for temples of Stva and 
Vis hu for the common good*of the people. As suggestive 
of then origin the temples in South India which are the 
ones constructed in strict accordance* with the injunctions 
of the Agamaiastias have each got a sacred tree associated 
with it which is known as the Sihalavrksa. Thus, to men- 
tion but a few instances, the following temples have the 
trees mentioned against them for their Sthalavrksasi — 

(i) the temple at TiruvanaikkSval — the JambU tree. 

(ii) » „ Con\eevaram (Big) — the Amro or 

mango tree. 

(in) ,, „ T iruvidaimaru i Hr — the Arjuni tree 

or T erminalio arjuna. 

Likewise each temple in South India has a story of its 
origin attached to it, known as the Sthalapur&na. It has 
■of late become the fashion to decry such accounts of hap- 
penings in the past as puie figments of imagination. Such 
wholesale denunciation of our aricient Puranic literature is 
indeeij a matter for regret, especially when it is remember- 
ed that such condemnation is indulge3 in without a prior 
Impartial and detailed study of the facts of the case. 
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As a sample of these Sthalapur&nas the following may 
be mentioned. It is said that the present-day temple of 
Lord Jambukesvara at Tiluvagaikkaval, a place quite close 
to the town of Trichinopoly* marks the site of the aSratna of 
a saint by name, JambUmaharsi, who is stated to have so 
utterly forgotten himself m the course of his meditation 
that an ant-hill grew on and around him, anil, in course of 
time, completely covered him A Jamba tree soon sprang 
up on the spot Hidden underneath all these was the linga 
or the symbol of Siva which the saint had worshipped. It 
so happened that this Slvalinga had two other devotees of a 
curious nature, vis., a spider and an elephant. The spider 
daily wove a web over, the ant-hill with the object of 
guarding its God from the burning effect of Sun’s light 1 
Likewise, the elephant daily fetched the water of the 
sacred river, Cauvery, in its trunk and bathed the linqa 
with it < The spider’s web was washed away* by the water 
poured by the elephant. This went on for some time, 
until at last the spider, enraged at the elephant’s act of 
destruction, one day took it into its head to sting its rival 
worshippei The elephant, in retaliation, stamped the 
poor insect under its feet to death, and itself subsequently 
died as a result of the spider’s poison (the Lutiivisa of 
Ayuweda Sa±tra) The spider, the Sthalapurdna shys» 
was born in the next birth as the Cola king, Koccenkat- 
cola, or ‘the led-eyed Cola', so named because of his 
possessing a pair of reddish eyes 1 The belief is that the 
spider’s eyes at the time of its death were red witn anger 
and continued to have that tinge even in the next birth. 
Curiously enough, this king, who was a staunch devotee of 
Siva and who has renovated as many as seventy temples 
during his reign, seeitis to have insisted that the renAvaled 
shrines of should be so built that the garbhagrha 
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should be too small to be accessible to an elephant ! This too 
is supposed to be the projection into his present life of the 
memory of his feud with his <rivai worshipper in his past 
life. In the temple at Jatnbukesvara (another name for 
T irvSnaikkdval’ we still see the images of a spider and an 
elephant worshipping a Sivalinga underneath a Jamba tree. 
This story has been preserved for us not only in the Sthala- 
purana of the place but has also been mentioned in the 
devotional songs sung about the place by the Tamil saints 
of the South. « 

An incidental advantage of very great importance 
which we derive from these ancient temples is the wealth 
of information which we gather irqm the inscriptions their 
walls contain. It may trul? be said that these temple 
walls formed the king's registration department. Every 
gift both by the king and by his citizens was recorded 
in an inscription on the temple wall. Other particulars 
relating to the administration. of the village which, they 
consider, are worthy of being perpetuated, were also 
similarly recorded. These inscriptions, properly interpret- 
ed, contain very; valuable data capable of throwing much 
useful light on matters such as chronology. Some of these 
inscriptions indicate the widespread existence of the 
prmtiple of democracy in the management of viHage 
institutions One such inscription, viz., that reported from 
the walls of the temple at a village known as Uttarameliir, 
goes so far as to lay down the very laws and regulations 
which governed their elections and similar other matters. 

It is clear from the foregoing that the institution of 
temples was a very useful one in the days gone by and 
occupied a very prominent place in the social economy of 
the people both from a secular and £ mundane point of 
view. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

DAKSINAMORTI, THE DIVINE PRECEPTOR, AND 
’ THE SMARTA GURU PARAMPARA 

More than any other religion the Hindu faith 
■emphasises the need for Guru-upadesa or the learning of the 
great truths at the feet o t a master. Certain sections of it, 
for instance the V aisnavatie sects, even lay down such an 
Upadesa from a religious qu.ru as a sine qua non for the 
attainment of moksa or spiritual liberation. For this pur- 
pose various religious leaders or acaryas have appeared 
from time to time and each sect or sub-division has thus a 
regular succession of gurus known as the quruparampard 
to whose revered memories worshipful prayers aie perio- 
dically offered. 

The Advaitic sect which forms a large proportion 
among the Hindus depicts this guru conception in the shape 
of the deity known as Dokstnamiirti. In Sxva temples the 
image of this mttrti is placed tr the south of the mah&linga 
of the shrine in the quadrangle immediately next to the 
gartShagrha. The image is that of a young person 
surrounded by four old persons, the central figure display- 
ing to the others, on his fingers, what is known as the 
Cintnudra. This sign or expression is a symbol for the 
advaitic or non-dualistic conception of this universe and 
consists in the bringing together of the thumb and the fore- 
finger of the right hand! This symbol means that the 
paramdima, as represented by the tarjani or the fore- 
finger, and the jlvattnd, as represented by the angustha or 
the thumb, are essentially one and the same. The following 
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sloka describes this representation of the divine preceptor 
as Daksin&mQrU 

fa* isr: i$fwiT i 

ajfag sqresr* ftiWreg faswssraT: u 

The sloka says that under the banyan tree a young 
teacher is seen seated as motionless as in a picture in the 
midst of disciples much plder than himself and that the 
disciples’ spoken doubts are expelled by the silent exposi- 
tions of the guru with the aid of certain symbols which he 
makes now and then with* his _ hands. This conception is- 
remarkable for its contradiction to the facts of life. We 
are accustomed to old teachers and younger pupils, but here 
the order is reversed. Theft again the teacher generally 
does most of the talking and the pupils attentively listen, 
but m this picture of the ideal guru ahd Sisyas, the reverse 

is the case. ’ , . . T a 

Daksinamurtt, the divine guru, is supposed to be Lord 

Paramelvara Himself in his aspect as the religious precep- 
tor The elderly disciples by whom he is surrounded are 
the four WMMW.with Sanaka at their head. It is said that, 
as DaksinamUrti, the Lord ParamaMva manifests himself 
as the Yami or the destioye’r <jf the senses, Indrxyas, about 
whdm the Gita describes in the verse quoted below:-* 

*ir fasir riwr i 

utot srmra nr ftsn 3*: n 

Chapter II, verse 69 

What is light to us is darkness to this mum and what 
is night to us is light to him. In other words he is able to 
see the real truth whereas we are not. 

Pfaksin&mUrti is only a conception and therefore does 
not figure in the guruparamparas. The advaitic success 
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sion o£ gurus starts with the Lord N&rSyatia Himself as the 
first preceptor. The first fourteen gurus in the list ate 
mentioned in the sloka extracted below : — 


qwg* «rfais 

fawn* u 


«n$ *ww35* * i 

4 $te«B *rf§«rarw*u- 


q ^ ww wiirs ffo n 


These fourteen teachers who figure first in the succes- 
sion list are : — 

(1) Lord N&rdyana, 

(ii) Brahma, 

(iii) Vaststha, 

(iv) Sakti, a son of the sage Vasistha , . 

(v) Pard&ara, 

(vi) Vedavy&sa, 

•(yii) Suka, 

(viii) Gaudapdda, 

(ix) Govwda Bhagavatpdd&cdrya, 

(x) Sri Sankara Bhagavatpdddc&rya, 

(xi) Padtnap&dacaryo, 

(xii) Hast&malak&c&rya, 

(xiii) Tolokdc&rya, and 
(xiv) SuresvarScdrya. 

The first seven in this list form a paternal succession ; 
In other words, any two of these are father and son. The 
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last seven have no ties of blood binding them but stand to 
each other in the strict relation of the teacher and the 
taught The last four are thfc foremost among the disciples 
■of the tenth guru who is the great Adi Sankara. 

In addition to the above each advaitin is expected to 
meditate on the four gurus from the last starting from and 
including the one alive at the time. These gurus, in the 
reverse order, are known, respectively, as the guru, the 
paramaguru, the paramepliguru and the paraparaguru. 

As already stated at the beginning of this chapter each 
sect of the Hindus has its own list of gurus or givers of 
religious enlightenment, but the above one of the smartas 
or advaitins is given here as*a representative type. 



CHAPTER XL 

THE LANGUAGE— ITS NEED AND USES 
In ordei to be abJe to communicate its feelings to its- 
fellow creatures, every created object in this world is 
endowed with the power* of producing various kinds of 
sounds from its throat These' sounds may be broadly 
classified under the two fieads, Dhvany&tmaka and 
Varnatmak a. Cattle and the other creatures which we call 
‘dumb animals’ produce the first type of sound whenever 
they desire to express their feelings of joy, pain and the 
like. Man, on the other hand, has perfected the device 
and is capable of producing the latter Ijpe dl sound. This 
type consists in the uttering of definite and known sounds 
or vy aktasabdas. These are the aksaras or the alphabets 
and their collection forms the language. The expression 
aksara means ‘from to the first and the last letters in 
the Sanskrit alphabet. A language the letters in the 
alphabets of which do not have definite sounds is supposed 
to bt defective and is called a Mlecchabhasa. Hence* the 
following definition : — 

II 

For instance, in the English language, the letter C has 
the sound of 5" in some places and that of K in some others. 
Likewise, the vowel U ‘has the pronunciation of the 
Sanskrit letter in the word ‘but’ and that of the Sanskrit 
letter *3 in the word H put.’ Similarly the sound represented 
by the Sanskrit letter is denoted by all the three letters. 
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of the English alphabet, C, K and Q depending on the word 
in which the sound occurs. 

A language such as the English which has no definite 
phonetics makes it difficult ’for one to master all its 
pronunciations. One might have obtained the degree of 
‘Master of A^ts’ in it and yet not be able to pronounce 
certain letters in certain words properly. On the other hand 
in the case of a language like Sanskrit once the alphabet is 
thoroughly mastered, the pronunciations can be completely 
understood. This is because the letters of the Sanskrit 
alphabet have definite satnskSras or rules to regulate their 
pronunciations. Indeed the word ‘Samskrt’ itself means ‘that 
which has letters in its alphabet with definite samskaras’ ! It 
is also known as aksamela because its alphabet starts with 
31 and ends with $1. * 

Sanskrit Is considered to be the language of the Gods 
and its alphabet is considered to be capable of representing 
any conceivable kind of sound. It is said that certain 
letters present in the alphabets of other languages are 
absent in Sanscrit and, as examples of these, the letters y> 
and A of the Tamil language and F of the English language 
are mentioned. But a close 'examination makes it clear 
that even these sounds can be expressed m Sanskrit. * For 
instance, the Syda letter of the tamil language. A, occurs in 
the pronunciation of the visarga, * in combinations, such as 
(rm:+wnnfit: )• Similarly, when the visarga is followed 
by the consonant 1, the pronunciation approximating to the 
English letter F occurs, as in the combinations, (tW:+ 

and (to:+TO"0- 

Another defect pointed out by critics is the. absence of 
■the letter «r of the Tamil language in Sanskrit. This sopnd, 
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however, exists in Sanskrit and its pronunciation is 
recognised even in Vedic texts. For instance, the sentence 
of the sruti, occurring in the Yajurveda is of the 

form, (ai/irftSS) m the ‘R'gvedxc recension and the final 
letter in it is pronounced as though it were the Tamil 
«r. Indeed in the Mahratta form of the Sanskrit script 
there are two separate letters for the two * Las’ vis., ® 
and «3. 

The letters of the alphabet or aksaras are also known 
as varna. Another term used to describe them is lipi but 
this expression denotes the written symbols for the letters. 
There may be several lipis for the same language as, for 
instance, when the Sanskrit letters are written in the scripts 
of the Devcm&gari, Marathi, T elugu, Canarese, Malay&lam , 
Gujurclti and Bengali’ languages. Likewise the same script 
or hpi may be used to express the sounds of several 
languages, as happens to be the case with most of the 
European languages all of which use the Roman script. 

While on the subject of languages it will be of interest 
to point out one feature of the Telugu language which is not 
shared by most others Of all JTndian languages this is the 
one most akin to SivasvarUpc. Its letters have a rounded 
shape and the rounding is done from left to right or in the 
vAmabhaga style, which is the style most suited to Sakti. 
Before the letters of the alphabet are taught to the young 
student of Telugu at the time of his oksarAbhyitsa, he is 
initiated into the sadAksara (aft ftw), no matter to 
what sect he belongs or what deity he worships. The 
language of Telugu may, therefore, be said to be one where- 
in Siva is given greater prominence. This language may 
hence be considered to conform to the definition of the 
‘poet, KOlideso, in the following verse of his in which he 
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says that the letter and its meaning are, respectively, the 
Sakti and the SivasvarQpas : — 

«hhh1Rw «nn«rsrf?nr*fc i 

«Ricr. flraft 4 ^ u 

— RaghuvamSo, 1-1 

Two other reasons for the Andhradesa being more 
devoted to Stva than any other part of the country are its 
being bounded by three important Sivalingas, viz., 
Kotilinga in the north, SsUaila in the west and K&lohdsti in 
the south, (hence the name, T elihgu or T elugu from the 
Sanskrit word, Trilihga ) and its principal sdkhd of th eveda 
being the one most devoted, to Stva viz., the Yajurveda. 
These reasons have even made the great Tamil Philosopher 
and Saivaite devotee, Appayya Diksifar, long for nativity 
of the Andhradesa, a wish he expresses in the following 
verse of his : — 

rrsrrfa siren nreror hw: ii 

Ancient inscriptions available to us show that m the 
beginning there were only >wo types of written scripts or 
lipi$, known as the brahmalipi and the kharosthi lipi. , The 
former has given rise to the Aryan group of scripts, 
while the latter forms the basis of languages such as 
Persian, Arabic etc , the term, kharosthi, meaning the lips 
of a donkey, having been applied to the latter in view of 
its letters resembling the projecting lips of that animal. 

It may relevantly be asked what is the use of all this to 
man, who, after all, does not seem to be happy for posses- 
sing t^ese, unlike the lower orders of creation which, in 
spite of their want of a language such as we have, appear to 
be eternally happy without being troubled by the thoughts 
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*nd worries of the morrow. The answer to this is simple. 
The possession of language is but another s&dhano which 
should enable us to quell' all desires in us and release us 
from the never-ending cyde of birth? and deaths. This 
chief value of language should not be lost sight of in the 
thought that, at the moment, we are using it only to cover 
ourselves more and more with sin ! 



•CHAPTER XLI 

ADVAITA OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
• NON-DUALISM 

The principal books among the scriptures of the 
Hindus which contain all the essential tenets of their reli- 
gion are the Upanisads ^mong the Vedas, the Bhagavad j - 
gitd from the Pur&ntc literature and the BrahmasHtras of 
Vedavydsa among the books of the Saddarfanas. These 
three works are collectively known* as the Prasth&natrayas 
of the Hindus. The texts contained in these have received 
a good deal of attention at the hands of religious teachers, 
reformers and commentators from r time to time. Thus 
Sankara was tfie first among the three great Ac&ryas to 
write commentaries on these principal scriptural texts. The 
views of Sankara as expounded in these commentaries or 
Bhdsyas are according to the view-point of the advaitic or 
non-dualistic school of philosophy which he championed. 
The rival views of the Vifistadvaita and the Dvaita schools 
which sprang up later on, have, naturally enough, given 
rise 'to a set of literature which may be described as being 
condemnatory. The works of condemnation by one school 
of thought have necessarily provoked replies and rejoinders 
from the followers of the school attacked and, in this way, 
an interesting series of what may be termed as condem- 
natory and counter-condemnatory or khandana-proti- 
khandana literature has sprung up. The works relating to 
any particular school of Indian philosophy may, hence, be 
divided into two groups viz., the purely exponental ones 
and the condemnatory and counter-condemnatory ones. 
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According to this classification the literature devoted to the 
exposition and advocacy of the advaitic school of philoso- 
phical thought may be Arranged into the following two 
groups • — 


L THE EXPONENTAL SERIES 
The Prasthanatrayas 
! 


The Upani$ads The Gita The Brahmasutras 

Sankara Bha$ya Sankara Bhafya Sankara Bhasya 

Vartika of Suresvara- 1 
carya (For the Tait- I 

tiriya and the Bfha- f Ten commentaries 

daranyaka alone) 1 

(See next page) 



Sankara’s Bhasya of The 
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With this preliminary account of the works relating to 
the advaita philosophy, we may now proceed to die study of 
that philosophy itself. What is advaita ? That which is not 
a duality is advaita . # But what do we see before us in daily 
life? A multiplicity of objects, not to talk of duality. How 
can all this be considered one and the same ? 

It has already been mentioned more than once in 
former chapters that three states of existence are noticea- 
ble in our life, vis., the waking or j&grat, the dream or 
svapna and the deep sleep or susupti avast h&$. An exami- 
nation of these states of being affords a clue to the under- 
standing of the advaitic view of life. The JBtgrat avasthd 
is obviously intended for dojng otfr various karmas and the 
susupti state, for allowing our body sufficient rest so that, 
on waking up, it may have vigour enough to start on its 
career of performing its karmas once again. Where is the 
need for the svapna or dream state ? It seems as though 
God has provided for this extra stale of existence with the 
specific object of demonstrating to the world the truth of 
the advaitic view of life. 

During th'e dream state we experience a woild as full 
of beings and objects as wo come across in the world of the 
waking state, but at the end di the dream all these dis- 
appear leaving behind the one object which experienced the 
dream, viz., the soul. Likewise, the seemingly real 
world of the waking state should also disappear, the 
moment its falseness is realised, leaving behind the one and 
only cause of all this Universe. Thus the non-dua' 
nature of the Param&tmd is established. 

So long as we take the* manifested objects of this 
Universe as so many different entities we are dualists or 
, dvaitins . When the truth of the ultimate oneness of every- 
thing is realised, we become advaitins. Vedic support for 
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the advaitic view can be quoted in plenty. We have first 
the famous MdndUkyo panisad in which, wherever the 
Pranava and the BrahmasvarUpa are mentioned, the term 
advaita is used. Then again there is the well-known 
passage in the Brhaddranyakopanisad wherein it is said 
that, where there is a duality, there may be a seer and an 
object seen, a hearer and an object heard and so on, but 
when all is one, the seer and the seen become one and the 

same, the hearer and the heard are the same and so on. 

1 

to % twfoar TOfo i fat to 

i 

— Brhadaranyako panisad, I V-5- ( xv) 

It is sometimes pointed out as an objection against the 
above view that the reference to the all-pervading Soul in 
the above passage is the term Atmd and not, ns it should be, 
if the passage is to be taken as supporting the advaitic 
view, Paramatmd. The answer to this doubt is quite 
simple and would hardly take half the time the question 
does. The need for a Paramatmd being specified would 
arise only when the existence of a lower order of dtmd is 
iconceded. But in the advaidic 'conception there is only one 
lentitv pervading through the Universe and it is enough if 
jve describe it as the Soul or Atmd. There is place for a 
scrupulous distinction between the Paramdtmd and the 
Jivdtmd only in the scheme of things according to the 
dvaitic view-point. 

The sruti defines the non-dualistic state as that which 
cannot be reached by the spoken word and the mind. 

tot flrr^r i towt ii 

— T aittiriyo panisad 
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When the mind can reach It we have a being which 
'comprehends' and One which is being ‘comprehended’ — a 
state of duality. Hence, the above definition t 

Then again the text of another Upanisad says that He 
is not known to one who says he knows, and is known to 
one who says 'he knows not. 

■qjffl l WI ART H SB I 

— Kenopantsad 

Another passage in tlie same scripture states the 
advaitic truth in a pointed manner. 

si i 

— Kenopantsad 

This passage means that the Supreme Being is not 
comprehended by the mind ; on the other hand. It is res- 
ponsible for all that the mind thinks. The things which the 
mind thinks about are all false and That which makes the 
mind do all this thinking is the one and only truth. It is 
like everythin that is seen in a dream being unreal, the 
seer in the dream alone being real 

, Now what is the use of all this to us ? — it may relevantly 
be asked. We said in a previous chapter that the root- 
cause of all our ills in this life is the craving of the senses 
which we call desire or dsd. Once this desire is quelled, 
even death is conquered and our spiritual salvation attain- 
ed. Desire arises only out of a recognition of the existence, 
of objects and beings external to and different from us. 
When we realise the true advaitic nature of the world, 
desire vanishes and, with it, most of our sinful acts which 
it gives rise to. And desire being quelled, the attainment 
of spiritual salvation is facilitated. 



CHAPTER XLII 

A GARLAND OF QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(PRASNOTTARA-RATNAMALIKa) 


Adi Sankara is credited with the authorship of a large 
number of works on religion and philosophy. One of the 
easiest of these is the work known as the PraSnottara 
Ratnam&likd ( srflfarc A free translation of this 

is given below, the original text also being furnished side 
by side. The answers to the various questions put by the 
enquirer, contained in Jhcse Slokos, expound some of thq 
cardinal beliefs of the Hindus. 


TOftnrar snvriRSipmlOTir 11 


This is a prefatory verse and states that whoever 
desires to attain salvation will doubtless find a study of 
this work beneficial. , 

(1) Q : — Which is it that is worthy of being learnt? 
A The words of the preceptor. 

(2) Q : — Which should be discarded? 

A : — That which is, a bad deed. 

(3) Q : — Who is the preceptor? 


Note .— Q=Question. 


A=Afiswer. 
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A : — He who has known the truth and who cares 
for the spiritual welfare of liis disciples. 

arfta ft i 

ft K iag II \ 

(4) Q : — Which is it that should be done quickly? 

A : — The cutting of the bond of Sams&ra or the 
chain of life and death. 1 

(5) Q : — Which is the seed for the tree of rnoksa or 
spiritual salvation ? 

A : — The understanding of things in their true 
perspective and the exhibition of that understanding in 
action. 

q?: qwrad g«^ l 

m : ft 3*3 11 # 

(6) Q : — Which has a soothing effect ? 

A : — Dharma or the performance of righteous 

deeds. 


(7) Q Who is the pure man ? 

A : — He whose mind is free from blemish a 

(8) Q : — Who is the learned ? 

A : — He who has knowledge. 

(9) Q : — Which is poison ? 

A : — The disregarding of the advice of elders. 


ft srerrc mi wjpnsft 



I 


ft srt it «\ 

(10) Q : — Which is it that interests ip life ? 

A : — The meditation that there is really nothing to 
interest us in life; in other words, the* endeavour to snap 
the cords. of attachment. 
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(11) Q : — Which is it that should be desired ? 

A : — A life dedicated to the good and welfare of 
one’s self as well as others,. . 

jtnpr*: *>: faror: i 

vr nw# ?wit £r H $ 

(12) Q : — Which is it that produces intoxication 

like a liquor ? . 

A : — Attachment to worldly objects and beings a 

(13) Q : — Who are thfc real thieves ? 

A : — The objects which aflure the senses. 

(14) Q : — Which is the binding cord of life? 

A : — Desire. 

(15) Q Who is the real enemy? 

A : — Laziness. 

R>: ^ strfiftr: li v» 

(16) Q • — Of what is everybody afraid? 

A : — Death. 

(17) Q : — Who is blinder than the blind* 

A . — He who has desires. 

(18) Q : — Who is the valorous one? 

A : — He who guards himself against vices. 

•fig fewqaftf gsq% q g q&T : i 

f% it c 

(19) Q : — Which is it that forms meet food for the 
ears? 

A : — The teachings of the sages. 

(20) Q : — How gan respect be commanded? 

A : — By asking for no favours^ 
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ft n** g fNft g wicr *t ^ I 

ft j-.^ra^N: ft stwitot n ^ 

(21) Q: — Which is it that iannot be measured? 

A : — The gait of women. 

(22) Q : — )Vho is the clever one ? 

A : — He who is not deceived by women’s gait, 

(23) Q : — What is poverty ? 

A : — Discontent. 

(24) Q : — What is lowliness ? 

A : — Begging alms from a lowly person. 

ft ft sraq qreatesravrrar: i 

€r 3fPTf$ M st ftjr qaar u ?» 

(25) Q : — Which is the highest living ? 

A : — A life without blemishes. 

(26) Q What constitutes lack of knowledge ? 

A : — Learning which is not put into practice*- 

(27) Q : — Who is the wakeful? 

A : — fie who has knowledge, 

(28) Q : — What is sleep ? , 

A : — Ignorance, 

s*r 3*: % sftsr: ft*°T*wr: *rarcr 11 u 

(29) Q .-—Which has as unstable an existence as the 
water drop on the lotus leaf ? 

A : — Youth, wealth anduage* 

(30) Q Whose life is as soothing to others as the coo! 
rays of the moon ? 

A : — The life of good men. 
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ot: ft l 

fife fire ft rt^rt^rr: u SR 

(31) Q \— Which is h«U ? 

A : — To have to live with and under the patronage 
of others. 

(32) Q : — What is happiness? 

A : — Renunciation for the sake of others. 

(33) Q : — Which is wcrthy of .being achieved ? 

A : — Being of help to others. 

(34) Q : — Which is most dear to living beings? 

A : — Their life-breath. 

rh: set q r gswfr s ft l 
-*r w: Rffcrr arpfr il 

(35) Q : — What results in dire consequences? 

A : — Pride. 

(36) Q : — What brings about real happiness ? 

A : — The company of good men. 

(37) Q : — Who is the clever man in getting rid of 
sorrow? 

A : — He who gives in, desiring nothing for him- 
self. 

fife qjk* ft «[RPl I 

anwirfft «rprq_ it 

(38) Q Which is worse than death ? 

A : — Foolishness. 

(39) Q : — Which is priceless? 

A; — A timely gift. 

(40) Q : — Which is it that pricks one’s conscience till 
death? 
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A . — A sin committed on the sly. 

«pr fairat famwrSr i 

(41) Q : — For what is endeavoui worth while? 

A : — Education, chanty and health. 

(42) Q — Which is to be discarded ? 

A : — B admen, other men’s wives and other 
people’s belongings. . — 

wtkt sircar *i § sw?r i 
5 ft stasft raw ^R^oir «Trs srsra *rar n 

(43) Q : — Which is to be always borne m mind' J 

A — That there is nothing to interest us in life. 

(44) Q : — Which should he made4he object of endear- 
ment ? 

A : — Mercy towards the helpless and the friend- 
ship of good and pious men, 

q»oarf!*«i§r2r. «n<«TR ?ra?ra srgq i 
qjfcw ^ nrariRr m ii ?v» 

(45) Q Who cannot turn their minds into the right 
path? 

A : — The scoundrels, the ever-doubting, the 
pessimists and the ungrateful persons. 

ifTwrg: qanw<ww > ra 5 r|f iq i 

jj*n 11 \c 

(46) Q : — Who is the pious one? 

A : — He who is well-behaved. 

(47) Q : — Who is the worst among men? 

A : — He who has bad ways. 

17 
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(48) Q : — Who can conquer the world 5 

A : — Whoever has truth and patience. 

ft * 

wt smffor I 

writ §fa*r: li W 

(49) O : — Who is worshipped even by the gods 7 
A : — He who is merciful. 

(50) Q • — 'Which is to be dreaded against 7 
A : — The forest of life on this earth. 

5t$r srrfam: srarftswrfaofr fkxfcrw i 
m **rr?r# <rr*r egrcs®T*Tre*r it 

(51) Q By whom can living beings be subjugated 7 
A : — By him whose words are full of truth and 

affection. 

(52) 0 : — Which is the proper way for earning riches 7 
. / : — The path of virtue and justice. 

set srfair # Thrift * confer i 
spy gw v. ?r srRrfit n * ? 

(53) () — Who is the bhnd,man 5 

1 ■ — One who, thoifgh learned, does bad deeds. 

(54) Q . — Who is the deaf man 5 

4 : — Whoever does not listen to good advice. 

(55) Q .--Who is the dumb man 7 

. 1 : — Whoever cannot uttei good words at the 
proper moment 

r% fa fa* ft fawKzfa wjfi i 

^TS^fiR: #55 f% WT# *0?;* || r= 

(56) Q : — Which is a gift 7 

A That which is g iven unasked for. < 
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(57) Q : — Who is a friend ? 

A : — Whoever prevents us from committing sin. 

(58) Q : — Which is beauty ? 

A : — Good behaviour. 

(59) Q : — What constitutes the beauty of the tongue? 

A : — §peakmg the trulh. 

fargrlrafoer’TO® jirasTHTgsrTOsr i 

(60) Q : — What produces grief > 

A : — The company <A bad men and women. 

(61) Q: — Who are those who do not get fed up with 
leading a good life even in this kali age 5 

A : — The virtuous and pious men. 

f% 3J^r frgnnrat || W 

*?Hni i 

ft* etrmq^r u 

(62 ^ Q : — Which is as rare as a precious gem 5 

A : — The four qualities collectively known as the 
calurbhadra vi/ ., Gift followed by soothing words, 
knowledge without pride, valour w ith mercy and forgiving 
and wealth with sacrifice. 

f% siftq *r% ft sr^qhrqq i 
qsft te?;: *qqi**: *Hh?r ft#HT u 

(63) Q ' — Which is to be pitied’ 

A — Selfish miserliness.* 

(o4) Q — Which is praiseworthy ? 

A : — The quality of being mefciful towards other 


beings. 
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(65) Q : — Whom do the wise men worship ? 

A : — The naturally humble men i.e., not those who 
feign to be humble just to' secure their objects, but those 
who really practise the virtue of humility.l 

smr *t frcr: I 

5r$r u 

(66) Q : — At the sight of which sun will the lotus of 
our life bloom ? 

A : — Real humility. 

(67) Q : — Who can conquer this world ? 

A : — He who speaks gently and does good deeds. 

« 

* si ii ^ 

(68) Q • — Which is capable of capturing the minds of 
the learned ? 

A : — Good poetry and intelligent women, 

(69) Q: — Whom can disaster not overtake ? 

A : — One who listens to the words of ciders and 
one who is humble in behaviour. 

?F5rRr d*dT ^ dr awn n 

(70) Q : — Whom does Laksml, the Goddess of wealth, 
like? 


1. Note . — There is a verse in which the pseudo-humble person is 
likened to a pecottah (a type of water-lift used by Indian agricul- 
turists) which bows its head in order to fetch the water from the 
well, but which stands erect as soon as its object is fulfilled. 
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A '■ — One who has a pure mind and does not 
swerve from the path of righteousness. 

(71) Q : — Whom does she desfert’ 

, l 

A : — The lazy man who abuses the brahmins, the 
teachers and the gods. 

W* stra: qwwfin ftsoi i 

(72) Q : — Which is the fittest* place to dwell in? 

A : — The neighborhood of good men and the holy 
city of Benares. 

(73) Q : — Which is the place not fit to be lived in? 

A • — The neighbourhood of low people and the 
kingdom of a miserly ruler. 

* 

55 sb: snnwr. star n 5 ? 

(74) Q : — What can free a man fiom misery and 
sorrow ? 

' A A dutiful wife and wealth than can endure. 

(75) Q: — Who deserves to be miserable’ 

A : — He who has but ’will not give 

1% sgspiT srrfwg^s **T^rr 1 
*6: 35:: * qsrsrer 11 

(76) Q . — Which is despicable’ 

A — To beg of the lowly. 

(77) Q : — Who is more valorous than Rama? 

A — One who is unaffected by cupid’s arrows. 

miwiii * smir. 1 

^g*F#rs«F*T: % t yfa i fere ? ngsrr. 11 U 
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(78) Q • — Which should be contemplated upon both 
during day and night ? 

A : — The holy feet of 1 the Almighty, not this world 
and our life in it. 

(79) Q — Who can be called blind, though possessing 
eyes? 

A : — The Ndstikas or those who do not believe in 
the Vedas. 

srft<?T srsrra ^ i 

ft ii 

(80) Q • — Who is a lame man 5 

A —One who starts- on a pilgrimage to the holy 
ttothas or sacred waters late in his life. 

(81) Q: — Which* is the holiest among the sacred 
waters ? 

A — That which cleanses us of the dirt surround- 
ing the mind. 

ft I 

«r grnar: §i%^r tr^^srr^i frg^ ii 

(82) Q . — What merits meditation by men 7 

4 A — The name of the Lord Almighty, not any of" 
the foreign languages. 

(83) Q : — What cannot be uttered by a good man? 

A : — Whatevei is not truth and the faults of 

others. 

ft wgftfsfer PTrT ?i5r: jptni 1 

n: wt: n 

(84) Q — Whidv is worthy of being acquired 7 « 

A : — Learning, wealth, valour, fame and good 

deeds. 
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(85) Q : — Which destroys all good qualities? 

A : — Miserliness, j 

(86) Q : — Who is the reel enemy? i 

A : — Lust for women. * • 

(87) Q . — Which assembly should be avoided? 

A : — An assembly devoid of old and experienced 
councillors, 

(88) Q: — In what matters should one be careful in 
this world ? 

A : — In regard to the service of the kmg. 

utoirw ^ *wn sigsripar i 

*retpn €rf$: qf^SRfr n \c 

(89) Q : — Which is dearer to us than life 5 

A : — The rites and bbservances prescribed for 
one’s caste and the company of good men. 

(90) Q : — Which should be preserved’ 

A : — Fame, chastity and one s own know ledge. 

set fasjr i 

ilswRVs: m ii W 

(91) Q: — Which is like the climber of plenty in this 
world ? 

A . — The knowledge imparted to a good and 
deserving disciple. 

(92) Q : — Which is comparable to the useful banyan 
tree ( Ficus bengalensis) ? 

A : — A gift made according*to the prescribed rites 
to a deserving person. 
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f% vm ^hrt gfankr * i 
ft 5 to m ii 

(93) j6 .-—Which is .the weapon which everyone 
possesses ? 

A : — Reasoning. 

(94) Q : — \\ ho is the mother of all 1 * * * 5 
A : — The cow. 


(95 ) Q : — Which is the arm} 5 
A : —Bravery 

(96) Q - — Who is Yatiict* 

A . — Indifference. 

58^ ftwsrerte i 

Irr^r ft rawN ii v? 

(97) Q : — Which is the abode of poison 5 
A : — Vicious men. 

(98) Q —Which is the worst of all pollutions? 

A : — Debt.l 

(99) Q . — Which is the state of fearlessness 5 
A : — Renunciation. 

(100) Q ■ — What begets fear 5 

A . — The possession of wealth. 

*T <ttto *8 ft fifcf I 


1. Note -—The peculiar aptness of this simile is note-worthy. A 

polluted person should avoid certain localities such as temples and 

other holy places, as he is prohibited from entering the same ; like* 
wise, a debtor avoids the test of the mankind, his creditors, left they 

should demand the money back, and the 'others, out of a sense of 

shame. 
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(101) Q : — Which is rare to achieve? 

A : — The devotion of the lord. 

( 102) Q : — What is sin ? 

A : — Cruelty to others. 

(103) Q : — Who is the most beloved of the gods* 

A : — |Ie who does not feel injured in his mind and 
does not injure others. , 

towh fafssrqtfT m 3 gra: i 

% S3T 21 twaWT: n 

( 104) Q : — What can enable a man to do whatever he 
likes ? 

A : — Penance. 

( 105) Q : — What produces penance ' 

A : — Enlightenment. 

(106) <3 ‘Where does enlightenment reside " 

A : — With the brahmin. 

(107) Q : — Which is real enlightenment? 

A : — That which is attained through devotion and 
service to a teacher. 

(108) Q : — Who are the Riders " 

_A — Those who have understood the correct 
import of the scriptures — though they may be young in age. 

WrI spl *Jw5teH.II ## 

(109) Q : — To one who is renowned which is worse than, 
death? 

A : — Notoriety. 

(11Q) Q : — Who is the man who enjoys? 

A : — The wealthy one.| ' 

(111) Q : — What is wealth ? 
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A ■ — That which enables a man to satisfy his 

desires. 

sfrsr f% 30^ g.’swfa $?r: 'tttr i 
v. ii 

(112) Q : — Which is the root cause of happiness? 

A : — The performance of good deeds. 

(113) Q : — Which is the root cause of miseiy ? 

A : — Sin. 

(114) Q : — Who gets riches 7 

A — One w ho worships the lord Sankara with 
devotion 7 

fMta: ?sr sri eg: i 

^ rnr *ransa II #5 

(115) Q: — Who deserves success ? 

A — The really humble person. 

(116) Q : — Who would incur losses in life 7 
A : — The proud man, 

(117) Q : — Who should not be trusted? 

A : — The habitual liar, 

fRtr^s^i'T i 

* TSIgRT fasTf^RRlH I S'* 

(118) Q : — When is lying not a sin’ 

A : — When* it is uttered in due performance of 
one’s duties. 

(119) « Q — What is one’s duty 7 

A: — The performance of the tiaditional acts of 
one’s race. 

*TTig ara f% *ng: gg: I 

V*f% * *r. sfc: ll He 
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(120) Q —Which is the strength of the pious men? 

A i— God, 

(121) Q : — Who is the pious man ? 

A : — The every- joyous person. 

(122) Q .—Which is god ? 

A — Their own good deeds. 

(123) Q : — Who is the performer of good deeds J 
A : — He who is praised by the good men. 

fas? r% war w w a ar aarer i 
«E' r aar a: «r?ar rlrffa: aartui VS 

(124) Q : — Who is the triend of the house-holder? 

A . — His wife. 

( 125 ) Q ■ — Who is a house-holder 5 

A : — Whoever performs thevedic sacrificial rites. 

(126) Q -‘Which is a sacrificial rite’ 

A : — That which is prescribed in the V edas, 

*E*a fear fe *nT55T a: 3 auai<arfe*Tg: I 

ftitr at ayu rra a ra . fa: fear*g: n «*o 

(1 27) Q ’—Whose deeds will be effective? 

A — The deeds of a believer in the Vedas and one 
who observes orthodoxy. 

(128) Q : — Who is dead even while being alive ? 

A — He who does not perform the actions pres- 
cribed for him, 

art a*a: apar*ft WFa: area: *mg: i 

iisar at arar aiar atsf^afewag*! ft \\ 

(129) Q : — Who is the rich? * 

, A : — The ascetic. 

(130) Q : — Who is the worshipful one? 

A : — The learned and pious man. 
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(131) Q • — Who is worthy of being served upon? 

A : — The giver. 

(132) Q : — Who is the giver? 

A — He who givfes to the t receiver’s heart's 

content. 


f % utr sssrerwrelro i 

ser n qro spr: q>: 'jorr *r. R5nqiq.WTH.il 

(133) Q : — Which is the greatest enjoyment 7 
A : — Health. 


(134) Q : — Who enjoys the fruits of labour*' 
A : — One who eijdeavours 

(135) Q —Who will not be affected by sin? 

A : — One why always meditates on God 

(136) Q : — Who has plenty 7 

A . — He who has good sons. 


(137) Q . — Which is difficult to perform 7 
A : — The subj ugatioji o'f the mind. 
(133) Q : — Who is the real celibate 7 

A : — lie who has the Urdhvaretas. 


\\ 




q q^qarjsr rh 1 

m spr rt sprang. *r 11 

(139) * Q : — Who is the god of all the Universe 7 

A : — Sakti in her aspect as the Jnanambika or the 
Goddess embodiment of knowledge. 

(140) Q : — Who is the husband (protector) of this 
Universe ? 
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A : — The Sun-God, Siirya, as he is the giver of 
food to all the created beings in this world. 

(141) Q : — What makes life possible? 

A : — Rain, 

a: whrarcrr a: sr 3 s: l 

at %arr\w u w 

va , 

(142) Q : — Who is the valiant man? 

A : — The protector of one who fears, 

(143) Q : — Who is a protector? 

A : — The true preceptor. 

(144) Q : — Who is the teacher of all the worlds? 

A : — The Lord Almighty. 

{ 145) Q Whence does knowledge come 7 
A : — From Him, our Lord. 

a: l 

451 ariMlT II *\5 

(146) Q — How can salvation be attained? 

A : — By devotion to Lord Mukunda. 

(147) Q: — Who is Mukunda 7 

A : — He who helps us to overcome ignorance. 

( 148) Q : — What is ignorance 7 

A : — That which makes us forget the real nature 
of the soul. 

aw * srtat *r. wnpfta: f% 3 %: 1 

at 4J5TT a?J 4 ?t sfN^fat 3: Wff* 11 *v» 

<149) Q : — Who is free from sorrow? 

A : — One who has quelled anger. 

<150) Q : — Which is real happiness ? 
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A . — The inner laugh — not the visible outer one. 

(151) Q : — Who is the king' 

A : — He who has'none else to equal him. 

(152) Q : — Who is a dog among men? 

A : — He who serves the lowly persons. 

^ inrarscru i 

amfoit srmai^sn:: f%m \\ 

(153) Q »Who is the aonqueior of Maya or the great 
illusion of this Universe ? 

A . — The Lord Parantesvara. 

(154) Q . — Which is magic’ 

* A This very world. • 

(155) Q : — Which is like a dream ' 

A — The affairs of this world as experienced 
during the wakeful state. 4 

(156) Q — W’hich is the tiltimate Truth'' 

A • — The Parabrahman or the Supreme All-per- 
vading Soul. 

r% Apwit a'B# 3 OTrftwrrf* i 

w t<n* n 

4 , 

(157) Q : — W’hich is destroyed by knowledge? 

A : — Untruth. 

(158) — Which is the meanest of all things’ 

A : — ‘Hare’s horn’ and the like 

(159) , Q: — Which is it that cannot be stated as either 
true or false ? 

A : — May a or Illusion. 

(160) Q : — What lesson does Maya teach? 

A : — Dvaxta or the dualistic nature of things. 
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f% «Trc*rr$*p wreilsr wrmr $ms*rf%: i 
wgro f% ^rg: n 

(161) Q ; — Which is the real. Truth*' 

A : — Advatia or Non-dualism. 

(162) Q : — By what is Ignorance produced ' 

A : — Ignorance has no beginning. 

(163) Q : — What feeds ihe body"' 

A : — Karma or Fate. 

(164) Q -Who is tho giver of food' 

A — Age. * 

€r nr*t«wftPTt*r. 5 i*g: i 

( 165 ) Q : — Whom should the brah 4 min worship "' 

A : — The Lord who resides in the Gdyatri , in the 
Sun-God and in Fire, 

?ntrr 3^ wctft: i 
5 s: ^Sr^aRrRWT faiFsmfctm 11 

(166) Q , — Who is our visible God on earth"" 

A : — One’s mother. 

(167) Q: — Who is the* teacher who should be wor- 
shipped? 

A : — One’s father 


(168) Q : — Who is the effulgent being’ 

A : — The brahmin who possesses real knowledge. 

snsr $ vsaj^a*. ^rrr. 1 

v 3*: q gi iftwMW r: 11 

(169) Q : — Which is it that destroys one’s good 
pedigree ’ 


A : — Anything likely to cause anger in the minds 
of good and pious men. 
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(170) Q : — Whose words will come true ? 

A : — The words of one who observes truth and 
silence and is merciful. 

f% znw foTOef : rajgrre gq: wr?* i 

Jj?g: q? rVqirq sq<jar 11 5 # 

(171) Q : — What is the cause of this life V 

A : — Attachment to the dbjects of this world. 

(172) Q • — Which is the next birth 3 
A . — One’s son. 

( 173 ) Q : — Which cannot be prevented 3 
A — Death. 

(174) Q -—Where should we place our feet (while 
■walking) 3 

A . — At places which to our eyes are pure — i.c., 
where there are no insects which are likely to be trampled 
upon by our feet. 

qrq T4W5T3H JgrqH'sSFS'Sqr JUT3r^q?ni: I 
tost. 5T|^roq*TTc3h;: 11 

( 175) Q : — Who is worthy of being fed 3 
A : — The hungry one. 

(176) Q . — Who is to be worshipped ? 

A : — The Incarnations of the Lord. 

(177) Q : — Who r iSthe supreme God ? 

A : — He who is both Sankara and N dray ana. 

qwfflfa f% I 

qfaj*r irftarenre: W. II 55 

,( 178) Q . — Which is the fruit of devotion to God:* 

A — Attainment of the Heavenly kingdom. 
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(179) Q : — What is liberation? 

A : — The destruction of ignorance. 

(180) Q : — Which is the origin and end of all the vedas ? 

A : — The letter OM. 

smrcrctspnriwr ^ i 
a 5wr«RoiT s* flwgwm rftr u 

This is the phalaSloka which is appended at the end of 
every work in Sanskrit. It stales the benefits that arise 
from a contemplation of the particular work In this case, 
it is said that the study of these verses will enable a man to 
occupy a place of honour in any cultured assembly. 

Though this work contains 67 stanzas, the first and 
the last are the work of other hands and it is only the re- 
maining sixty-five verses that form the composition of the 
great Sankara. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 
TWO MISCELLANEOUS HINDU 
OBSERVANCES 

1. Namaskara or the Hindu way of malting obeisance 

Among the living beings of this world man is the only 
animal who has an erect growth. The other creatures 
grow only in the direction of pronation The Hindu way 
of making obeisance to others consists in giving up this 
erett posture and attaining thp position of pronation of 
the body. In other words we prostrate before the person 
to whom the respects are being paid 

In the Tamil language the act of .prostration is 
described as the ‘offering of a stick’, the exact expression 
being Dandam Samarpittal. There is also a corresponding 
expression in the Telugu language viz Dandam petiu. In 
these expressions the word Dandam denotes a stick. The 
body we bear is just a stick and nothing more So long as 
we stand erect we are fully conscious of the ego in us. By 
letting our body to lie down like a stick we make ourselves- 
forgel the ego in us which 13 the cause of our vanity. 
Prostration, the Hindu method of making obeisance, is 
hence really a sddhma or path towards the elimination of 
the feeling of “1”, the ego, in us. 

It ,js further said that prostration also helps us in 
ridding ourselves of the bpndage of life and death. 

2. Tilokodhararta or the caste mark 
Hinduism enjoins on its followers the wearing of a 
caste mafrk. Until recently the presence of this mark on a 
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man’s forehead used to be a symbol indicative of the 
religion to which he belongs. 

Tiruman and Tiruttiru, the two expressions used, 
respectively, by the Visnu and the Siva worshipper in 
South India with reference to these marks both mean the 
earth. The significance is that the earth is the principal 
among the five elements of this Universe. 

The material used m wearing the caste mark of one 
sect of the Hindus, the Vaisnavutes, is mud, representing 
the earth, as already explained above. The mark worn by 
the other big sect, the SaivaUes, is made with the help of 
the ash produced by burning the dried dung of the cow. 
Thus the cow forms the principal source of supply of the 
mateual for this mark. This is supposed to signify the 
reverence which the Hindu should show towards the cow. 
The dung of the cow, by being burnt in the fire, loses its 
colour, odour and similar other qualities and is reduced to 
white ash. This is supposed to be indicative of the truth 
that everything in this Universe ends ultimately in the 
Lord Siva. It is as though to remind us of this truth that 
we wear caste marks with the aid of these materials. 
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GLOSSARY OF SANSKRIT AND OTHER 
ORIENTAL TERMS OCCURRING IN THIS BOOK 

A 

Abhdsas — Corruptions. 

Ahhdva — Non-bcing. 

Abhicdra mantras — A type of mantias. 

Abhiseka — Holy bath. 

Abhivadana — The concluding part of sandhya , 
Abhyanganasniina — Oil bath. 

- tear a — Observance. 

Acarakandas- "Those parts of the Dharma Sastras devoted 
to individual conduct. 

. ledrya — Teacher. 

Acdryabhakii— Devotion to the teacher. 

Adkikdra — Right. 

Adhikarana — Chapter. 

Adhisthunadevata — Presiding deity. 

Adi Sankara Bhagavatpddacdrya i The great advaitic 

Adi Sankara ) teacher Sankara. 

Aditya—Snn. 

Adrsia— Unforeseen 
Advaita — Non-dualism. 

Advaitapara t Non . duallstic . 

Advaitic > 

Advaitin — Non-dualist. 

Adhvaryu — The Yajur Vedic priest at a sacrifice. 

Agamas — The sacred books dealing with temple worship. 
AgamasSstra — Those dealing „ „> 
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Aghamarsanas&kta — Certain mantras to be uttered while 
bathing. 


Agneya — A Brahmac&ri's 'penahce. 
Agney&stra — An astro. 

Agnt — Fire. 

Agmhotra — A Hdviryajna. 

Agnisamskara — A ritual in front of the fire 
Agnistoma — A Somayajha. 

Agnyadhana — A H&viryajfia. 

Agrahayana — A Hdviryajna. 

Ahimsa — Non-injury to living, beings. 
Ahoratra — Day and night. 

Aindra — A work on Sanskrit grammar. 
Aitareyasdkh‘d — A branch of the Vedas. 
Akasa — The firmament. 

Aksamdla — Sanskrit. 

Aksarabhydsa — A vedic Samskdra. 

Aksaras — Letters of an alphabet. 

Alvars — Tamil Vaisnavaite Saints. 
Amarakosa — A lexicon in Sanskrit. 


Ambal 

Ambika 


Antra — The mango tree. 

Amuhta — Weapons dealing the blow from, the hands of the 


user. 


An&dt — Without a beginning. 

Ananda — Bliss. 

Anda — The oval-shaped earth. 

Andhra * \ North of Madras Province where 

AndhradeSa J Telugu is spoken. 

Andhras — The people of Andhradesa. 

Anga— Organ. 

Ahgapasa — A branch of Indian mathematics. 
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Angustha — Thumb. 

Annad&na — Gift of food. 

Annaprasana — A vedic ritual. 

Annasatras — Free feeding houses. 

Antarahgasadhana — Hidden path. 

Aniyesti— Funeral rites. 

Anubhava — Experience. 

Anulomas — Offspring of unsanctioned unions. 

Anumarta — Inference. 

sinumana pramdna — Prcof by inference. 

Anuranana — Continued resonance. 

Anustup — A metre in Sanskrit. 

Anuvada — A vedic truth al%o otherwise obtainable. 
Anvastaka — A Pdkayajna. 

A nyatara — Another. 

Ap — Water. 

Apana — The downward air current in the human body. 
Aparahnakdla — A part of the day. 

Apangralia — A form of selflessness. 

Apasthamba — Author of certain sUtras for vedic study. 
Appayya Dlksitar — An eminent aivaiti'c scholar in South. 
India. 


Apioraydma — A Somayajiia. 

Aradhana — Worship. 

Aranyaka — A part of the vedas. 

Ardhancirisvara — A murlisvarUpa of Siv a. 

Arfyapradana }~ A P art of Smdhy&vandano , 

. . J 1 . A character in the MahdbMrata. 

1 \2. The tree Termihalia arjuna. 

.4 rf/io— Material riches. 

Arthak&stra — The Hindu science of Economics and Politics 
Arthavadq — Mere verbal discussion. 
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Aryas — An ancient Hindu race of people. 

AS & — Desire. 

f 1. A ptage, of life. 

A Sr am a ^2. The abode, of a saint. 

Astaka — A pdkayajha. 

Astakasraddhas — Those performed on each oj/owt’day m 
the last four months ot the Hindu year. 

Asteya — Non-coveting of others’ belongings. 

Astikas — Those who believe in the V edas. 

Astra — Mantras capable of acting as destructive weapons. 
Astraprayjga — The use of astras. ' 

Asura — A type of Hindu marriage. 

Asuras — The evil-doers — the eternal enemies of the 
Dev as. 

Asvaldyana — Author of certain sutras for vedu study. 
AsvatnedayajTia — The <horse sacrifice, 

ASvayuji — a Pakayajno 
Atharva — The fourth Veda. _ 

Atharvanikas — Those following the fourth Veda. 

Atindriya — Same as Samskara. 

Aiiratra — A Somayojno. 

Atithi — Guest. 

Atithya — The feeding of guests! 

AtmS^— Soul 

Atmagunas — Certain virtuous qualities. 

AtmasvarUpa — God as the individual soul m man. 
Atyagnistoma — A Sfimayajna. 

X^Zkrtya }- A 

Avanlarhpralayos — Minor deluges. 

Av&ntaroprayojona — Incidental benefit. 

Avatdra — Incarnation. 

Avidycl — Ignorance. 

Avyakta— Unknown. 
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Avyaktaganita— Algebra. 

Ay ana — 'A period of six months. 

Ay da — A letter in the Tamil alphabet. 

Ayurveda — Hindu system of medicine. 

B 

Bahirahgasadhana — The -open path. 

Bali — Food offering. 

Bandha — Bondage. 

Seng&ll — An Indian language. 

Bhagavata — One of the eighteen pur anas. 

Bhagavad Gita — The immortal teaching of Lord Kfsna tt> 
Arjuna in the Mahabh&rata. 

Bhagavatiscva — Sakti worship. 

Bhairava — A MUrtisvarUpa of Siva. 

Bhajana — Devotional and congregational singing. 

Bhakti — Devotion. 

Bhaktim&rga — The path of devotion. 

Bh&sya — Commentary. 

Bhasyak&ra — Commentator. 

BharatabhOmi— India. 

Bharatakhanda— That part of the world to which India 
belongs. 

Bharatas — The professional dancing class. 

BharataSdstra — The art of dancing. 

Bharat avarsa — India. 

Bhdva — The state of being. 

Bheda — One of the U pdyacatuptaya. 

Bhiks&tana — A MUrtisvarUpa of ‘Siva. 

BhogobhQmis — The paradises. 

Bhojana — Food and feeding. 

BhOgofa- i-The round Earth. 
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Bhtttayajha — One of the pahca m aha yojhas. 

Bijadosas — Evil influences due to the male parent. 
Btjaganita— Arithmetic. . ■ 

Biks&carya — The taking oh'alms by a Brohmac&ri. 

Bilva — A tree sacred to Siva. 

Bilvadala—Tht leaves of the Bilva tiee. 

Bouliya — A branch of the vedas. 

Brahma — God as the creator of this Universe. 

Brahma — A type of Hindv marriage. 

Brahmacdri — The celibate. 

Brahmacarya — The celibate period in a dvija’s life. 
Brahmam — The All-pervading Almighty. 

{ 1. Those belonging to the first caste of 
Hindus. 

2. A part of the Vedas. 

Brdhmanasabha, — An assembly of Brahmins. 

Brahmano satnaradhana — The feeding of Brhhmins. 
Brahm&nda — The great ovai-shaped Earth. 

Brahmajiiana — Realisation of God. 

Brahmalipi — A script for Sanskrit. 

Brahmaloka — A Hindu paradise. 

Brahmapltha — A part of the S}vahhga. 

BrahmarUpini — Sahti conceived as Brahma. 

Bralimastitras — The principal work on Vedanta philo- 
sophy. 

Brahmastttrabhasya — commentary on the BrahmasHtras. 
Brahmasvariipa — As Lord Almighty. 

Brahmavid — One who has attained knowledge of the 
Brahman. 


Brahmayajna — One of the pahca tnahd yajiias. 
BuddhistiSdhlna — In one's senses. 
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Conor ese * — An Indian language. 

Condalo — Out-caste. 

Candikesvara — Siva's son. 

Candramaullsvarl — Sakti. 

Caraka — An jyicient work op Ayurveda. 

Corinavadyas — The leather instruments of music. 

Caryd — A part of the Agatnas. 

Caturbhadra — The four virtues, kindly gift, prideless 
knowledge, fnerciful valour and self-denying 
riches. 

Ctiturm&syb — A Haviryajiia. 

Caturyugo — A quadrette 06 Hindu age-cycles, 

Cattla — A ve die ritual. 

Cayanom — Th e structure on which a Ydgo is performed,' 
Chandas— Prosody. 

Chandass&tras— The mam work on Chandas. 

ChCiyagrahas — Tlic two shadow planets, Rahu and Kctu in 
Indian Astrology. 

Ctnmudrd — A symbol for non-dualism. . 

Citradi bali — A food offering in Jndhradesa. 

Cttri — A Pakayajno. 

£d{a-~ An ancient Hindu dynasty of South Indian kings, 
Coladcia — A part of the Tamil country. 

D 

Daivakarmas — Rituals connected with the Gods. 

Daksdyani. — Siva’s spouse. 

Daksinet — Fee offered to a priest. 

Daksinabhaga — The right hand Side. 

DaksinamUrti — the advaitic gut u conception. 

Dana— One of the Caturup&yas. 

Note !— This is to be pronounced as "Kenans.” 
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Danda— Q Oneof tlie CoiurupSyas. 
Dandamsamarpittal-r-Th e> Tamil expression for prostrat- 
ing. 


Dandam petiu — The Telugu expression for prostrating. 
Dorfano ^ Worship fill sight. 

DarsapUrnamasa — A Haviryajna ,* 

Day a . — Mercy. 

Desa — Country. 

Deva — Deity. 

Devaddsts — Women dedicated to temple service* 
Dev/indgarl — Sanskrit. • 

Dev&n&m priyah \ /). Beloved of the gods. 

DevSnam pnyasya J \2. An ignorant person. 

D evS.no. m piyassa — The pill form of “Dev&nSm priyasya " . 
Devatti — Deity. 

Devoid upacartis — Worship of the deities* 

Devayajna-~Onz of the panca maha yajiiasm 
Dhanurveda — The Hindu science of warfare. 


Dhanuruyaha — A type of infantry formation. 
Dhanus — The bow. 


Dharpia — 


One’s duty: 

The performing of good and rightebu's 
deeds. 


Dharmapramdnas — The Hindu scriptures. 

Dharmas&stras —S»,rti. 

Dharmasatras — Choultries. 

'Dharmaythdnas — Repositories of religious teachings. 

Dhdtus-Sl An etymological root. 

k*. A humour in the human body. 

Dhrwva — The 'Pole §tar. ■ 

Dhvanydtmaka — Sounds without corresponding letters in a 
script. 
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Dik — Direction. 

Divyacaksus — Supersensitive eyes. 

JDiayaprabhattdas — The devotional p,oems o£ the Tamil 
Vaisnavoite saints. */ 

Ddsas — Evil influences. 

Draupadi— The wife of the Pandavas in the Mahdbhdrata . 
Drdvidavedas— The devotional poems of the Tamil 
Saivaite saints. 

Dravidians — An ancient In Jim race of people* 

Stravya — An article of nyaterial ‘riches. 

Dfstimantras — Those which, ward off the evil eye. 

Durvasas — A great Rsi of the old. 

Dussarak — The days of the Navardtrt festival. 

DvSdasi — The twelfth diy after each full*or new moon 
day. 

Dvaita — -Dualism. 


uvuuuyuTu L realistic 
Dvaitic J uua,lsuc ' 

Ovaparayuga — The third age in the Hindu qqadrette of 
of age-cycles. 

Dvija — The first three among the foun Hindu castes said 
to be “twice-born” 

Dvipas — Land masses. 


E 

Ek&dai l — The eleventh day after every full and New 
moon day. * 

EkdmarcSvara — Name of the Deity in the great Siva 
temple at Conjeevaram. 

* 

G 

Gandakl — A river in, India* 

Gand/ia-r-Smell. 
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Gandharva — A vedic deity. 

Gdndharva — A type of Hindu mairiage. 

GSndharvaveda — That part ‘of the Hindu scriptures 
which deals with'the fine art,s. 

Ganesa — Siva's sc\n. 

Ganeidgamas — The dgamas devoted to GaneSa worship. 
Ganita — Mathematics. 

Garbhddhdna — A vedic ritual. 

GarbhadosOs — Evil influenpes resulting from the female 
parent. 

Garbhagriia — The Sanctum sanctorum in a Hindu temple. 

Garudakrti — The shape of the eagle. 

Garuddstra — A kind of Astra. 

*' * 

Garudovyuha*—A type of infantry formation. 

Gaudapada — A guru of the smdrtas. 

Gaundlmd — A part of the soul. 

Gaurl — Sakti 

Gautamasdkha — A brauch of' the Vedas. 

j f 1. A mantra of great sanctity to the Hindus. 

^ r \2 A hindu goddess. 

Ghatcevddya — An Indian musical instrument. 
r-m 5 1* The Bhagavad Gita. 

Vocal singing. . * 

Gitdbhdsya — Commentary on the Gild. 

Gosamraksana — Cow protection. 

God&navrtta — A penance prescribed for a celibate learn- 
ing the Rg Veda. 

Govtnda Bhagavatpdddcdrya — The great Sankara’s guru. 


Grahas — Planets. 

Granthas — Works (Books). 

Grantha Saheb — The term of respect applied by the Sikhs 
to their Scripture. , 

Gfha Dhormdnusthdna — The observance of the house-hold 
i iharmas 
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Grhastha — A householder, ' 

Grhint — A householder’s wife. 

Gfhyasdstras- — Pa rt of the work ,on Kalpa. 

Gujarati —An Indian language.' 

Gtirta — Quality. 

Gurorupanayana — Upanayana. 

Guru — Preceptor. 

Gurudaksin&s — Fees paid to the teacher. 

GuruparamparS — Succession list of one’s gurus. 
4iuru-upadeSa — Learning at the teacher's feel. 

’h 

Haimavati — Siva’s spouse. 

Harihara — A mUrtisvarapa of Siva. 

Hastamalakacarya — One of Sankara’s principal disciples. 
Havirbh&gas — Havis. 

Haviryajnas — A group of vedic sacrifices. 

Havis — Offerings to the gods ’at vedic sacrifices. 

Hem&dri — A work on prdyaScittas. 

Homa — A vedic fire. 

Hard — Hour. 

Horasastra — Books on Hijidu time reckonings. 

,Hotct — The priest at a vedic sacrifice chanting the Rgr 
Veda. 

Hrdayasthana — Heart. 

I 

Indra — The king of the Devos. 

Indriyanigraha — Control of the senses. 

Indriyas — Organs of sense perception. 

Isdna— A Hindu deity. 

ISavhsya — Iiopanisa4, one oi the Ufauisads. 

Jivara— : Lord Almighty. 
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Hvara Arddhana — Worship of god. 

I&varabhakti — Devotion to god. 

ItihSsos — The two great.' Hiildu epics, Rdmdyana and 
Mahdbhdrata. 


Jaganindta — Sahti as the mother of the Universe. 
Jagadgu.ru — The world preceptor.- 
J&grat — The waking state. 

Jalandhar&surasamh&ra — A m&rtisvar&pa of Siva, 

Jalapatra — Drinking vessel. 

Jalataranga — The Indian Xylophone. 

J&ma — A major unit of time. 

Jamliidvipa—rThe particular land mass to which India 
belongs. 

Jambuvrksa — The tree; Eugenia jambolana. 

Janyardgas — The derived tunes m Carnatic tfiusic. 

j . f 1. Meditation. 

” \2. A part of Sandhy&vandana 

J Jtltakarma } initiat0r y vedlc Smskdra. 

J&tavedas — Agni. 

j at ; f 1 . The Hindu caste. - 

\2. Same as Samdnya in Nydya, 

Jivanmukta — One who has attained Jlvaumukti . 
Jlvanmukti — Realising God in this very life. 

Jiv&tma — The individual soul in man. 

7 __ / 1. Knowledge of the Supreme. 

Jnana ^ 2 , A part of the Agamas. 

fjian&gnv —The Sannydsl’s fire of knowledge. 

Jndnak&nda — That part of .he Vedas dealing with know- 
ledge. 

Jfidnam&rga— The path of knowledge. 

Jndndmbihd — Sakti. 
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HI 


Jyotisa — Hindu Astronomy and astrology. 

Jyotis-svariipa — God in a shini ng effulgent form. 
Jyotistoma—A Somaydga. 

K 

Kaildsa — A Hindu heaven. 

vain / * • Time. 

\2. A subdivision of the day. 

Kdlahasti—A holy place 1 tn south India. 

Kdlasathhdra — A murtisvariipa of Siva. 

sSST 

Kaltyuga— The last age in the Hindu quadrette of age- 
cycles. 

„ Cl. A vedic orgkn. 

Jia pa "^2. A Hindu period of time 

Kalpasutra — The main work for the? vedic organ, Kalpa. 
Kama — Dcsins or passion. 

Kamdgni — The fire of passion. 

Kdmyopanayana — U panayana done in one’s fifth year. 
Kdndas — Paits. 

Kdntdsammitam — The way of the beloved — the sweet 
word. 

Kanvasakha— A part of thfe Vedas. 

Kupdlisvara— The name of the deity in Mylapore temple. 
Cl. Action. 

arma "^2, The well-known Hindu theory of that 
name. 

KarmabhUmi— This world in which alone action is possi- 
ble. * 

Karmakdnda — The part of the Vedas dealing with 
actions. 


Karma- 


Kan^amSrga — The path of action. 
Kartd — The performer of a ritual. 
KOrttikeya — Siva's son. 
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Kdsdgtti—A Vdnaprastha’i fire. 

K&si — Benares, 

Kathakali — A Malabar dg,nce. ' 

Kathopantsad — One of the ' V panisads, r 
Kausalyd — Rama’s mother in Rdmdyana. 

Kausltakl Brdlimana Upamsad — An Upamsad. 

Kdvyas — Great literary compositions. 

Kerala — Malabar. 

Khagola — The Earth. 

Khandana — Condemnatory 
Khandas — Parts ol a Varsa. 

Kharosthilipi — A type of script. 

Kincvijas — Men who are beings ( with ‘limited knowledge’. 
Ko&a — Dictionar) . 

Kotilinga — A shrine of. Siva in Andhradesa. 

Kriyd — A pail of th e A gam as. 

Krodha — Anger. 

Krsna — An avatar of Visnu. 

Krsnapaksa — The dark half of the month from a full 
moon day to the next new moon day. 

i 

Krsnaprathamd — The day following the full moon day 
Krsnavartmd— Fire. ' 

Krsnayajurvedins — Followers of the Krsnayajussdkhd. 
Krsnayajussdkha — A subdivision of the Yajurveda. 
Krtayuga — The first in the Hindu age-cyclc. 

Ksatlriya — The second Hindu caste. 

Ksetra — Holy place. 

Ksetragat\ita — Geometry. 

Kubera — A Hindu deity. , 

Kumdratantras — Relating to the personal worship of 
Subrahmonya. 

Kura l — T imkkural. 
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Kutaganita — A branch of Indian mathematics. 

Kuyukti — Pereverse reasoning. 

•L 

Lajjd — Shyness. 

Laksml—Visnu’s spousp. 

Lasya — Dance by a woman. 

Linga — Symbol. 

Lingayats — A sect of Saibaites in Mj sore. 

Lingodbhava — A murtisvriipa of Siva. 

Lipis — Scripts. 

Lohavadyas — The metal instruments of music. 

Lokas — The woilds. 

LUtavisa — The poison m the spider’s sting 

’m 

Madhva — Founder of Dualism. 

Mddlwas — Fojlowcrs of Madhv&c&rya. 

Mddhyanhikakala — A pait of the day. 

Madhyirjuna — Tiruvidaimarudur in South India. 

Wadyandmasakha — -A vcdic branch. 

MCiqadhaprCikrta \ c i a r r* « 

Magadhl Spoken torms of Sanskut 

Makabharata — A great Hindu epic. 

Mahdbhasya — Patanjali's commentary .on Panim's Sans- 
krit grammar. 

Mahddeva — Siva. 

Mahalinga — The ‘Great’ symbol of Sivg at Madhyarjuna. 
Mahdpradosa — Ceitain monday evenings sacred to Hindus. 
Mahdpralaya — The great deluge after each Hindu age or* 
yuga. 

Mahapurusa — Lord Almighty. 

Mah^r sis — The great seers. 

MakSsivaratri — A day of great sanctify to the Hindus. 
Makara —^ A Hindu month. 
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Malay alum — An Indian language. 

Mamsavadya — The human thro art as an instrument of 
music. 

Manana — Contemplation. 

Manas — Mind. 

Mandapa — A pillared ball. 

m£% a opanisad}-° nt of the Vponisads. 

Mangala — Joyousness. 

Mantradrstas-* u The Rsis of old who are said to have ‘seep'' 
the Vedic mantras. 

Mantras — Incantations. 

Man'.rasiddhi — The effect' of the mantras. 

M dntrika — Magician. 

Manu — The well-known ancient Hindu Law-giver. 
Manudharmasdstras — The Dharmasdstra of Mann. 
Mantisyadharmas — The duties of man. 

Manusyayajna —One of the Paiica mahaya/nas. 

Manvantara — A period in the age of the Universe. 

Marat — (In Tamil) The Vedas. 

Marati — An Indian language. 

M&rga — Path. 

Mdrjana — A part of Sandhydvandana. 

Matrkd — Sakti. 

Matsyapurana — One of the eighteen Puranas. 

Mayd — The conception of this world as an illusion. 
Melakartaragas — The major tunes in carnatic music. 

Mem — A peak in the Himalayas. 

Mlmdmsd — A vcdic Organ. 

Misra — Mixed. 

MiSraloka — This world with pain and pleasure mixed : h it. 
Mithy&tmd — A part of the soul. 

Mlecchabfidsd — A language without definite phonetics. 
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Moksa — Salvation. 

Moksas&mrajya — M oksa. 

Mrttikd — M ud . 

Mudrdr&ksasa — An, ancient pla'y in Sanskrit. 

Muka — An ancient Sanskrit poet and devotee in Souths 
India. 

Muka Paiica Sati — Verses by Muka in praise of Sakti. 
Mukhydtmd — A part of the soul. 

Mukta — Weapons dealing the bijug from the user’s hands. 
Muktamukta — Weapons-first leaving but latdr on returning 
to the user’s hands. 

Mukti — Moksa. 

Mukunda — Visnu. 

Munis — Sages. 

MUrtisvarupas — Diffeient aspects of the particular deity 
described. 


N' 

N&dasvara — The Indian pipe. 

NagSstra — An astro. 

Naisadha — The story of Nala. 

Naisthika Brahmacari — A 4if e-long celibate. 

'taldyani — A heroine in the Pur anas. 

Nalikas — A period of twenty-four minutes. 

Namakarana — A vedic ritual. 

Namaskdra — The Hindu custom of pr 9 strating before the 
elders, 

Nandikesvara — The bull on which Siva rides. 

Narakaloka — The Hindu hell. 

Ndrdyana — God Almighty. 

Ndst\as — Those who do not believe in the Vedas . 

Nat a — A male actor in a drama. 

Nataraja —- A mUrtisvarupa ot Siva. 

20 
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Ndfya — Indian dance. 

Navardtri — Nine days in the year specially sacred l<» 
Sakti. 

N avavyakarana — An ancient work on Sanskrit grammar. 
Ndyanmdrs — The Tamil Saivaite saints. 

Netrasthana — Eye 
Nighantu — Dictionary. 

Ninnttas — Omens tnrough agencies other than birds 
Nirgunabrahmam — The, V * nbuteless Almighty. 

Nirodha — Suppression (of the senses). 

Nirrti — A Vedic deitj 
Nir&dhapasubhanda — A Haviryajna 
Nirakta — A vedic organ. 

Nisedhas — Prohibitory commands. 

Nifeka — N uptials. 

Niyama — Rule. 

Nrtya — The Indian dance 
Nydya — A Vedic organ. 

Nyayasastras — The works on Nydya. 


O 


‘Om’ 

Omkdra 


— The sacred pranada letter. 


P 

f (1) The import of words (2) AH the 
Padartha — < concrete matter of this Universe with 

their different attributes 
'Padmapdd&carya — An advaitic guru. 

Padmavyuha — An infantry formation 
Padya — Verse. 

Paisdcas — Evil spirit,?. 

Pdkayajnas — A group of Vedic lituals. 

Paksa — A fortnight. 
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Paiica B hilt as — The five elements, Earth, Water, Fire, Atr 
and the Firmament. 


PancSksara "\ » , _ -- - _ . 

Pancaksaraniantras,J 7P •• m n r s. 


Paiicama — The untouchable. 

Paiica maha yajnas — A group of vedxc rituals 
Pahca ratra siddhanta — The Vdisnavaite cult 
Pahcayatana pilja — Worship of the house-hold gods. 

Pdnini — -An ancient Sanskrit grj-fijmarian. 
pfininlya — Panim's grammar on Sanskrit. 

Papa — Sin. '* 

Parabrahman — The All-pervading Soul 
Paraloka — The life after d^ath. 

Paramayuru — One’s immediate guru’s guru. 
Paramamangala — The all-joyful. . 

Paramdtma— .The All-pervading Soul. 

Paramesthiguru — The guru ofone’s parama-guru. 
Paramesvarapdja — Worship of the Lord Siva. 
Paramesvarasmaranam — -Meditation on the name of Para~ 


me&vara. 


Partiparaguru — The guru of one’s paramesthi-guru. 
Parasara — A guru of the aidvaitins. 
ftirdyana— A Devotional reading. 

Parisecana — A ritual at meal-time. 

Parnasalds — Huts of twigs and leaves. 

Paropakara — The doing of good to otlseis. 

Parvana — A pakayafha. 

Parvati — Siva’s spouse. 

Ptisa — the binding cord. (Figuratively) One’s affections 
and attachments. 


Pasu 


- {< (1) 


Cattle. 

(2) Sacrificial animal. 
P&supat&btra — An astro . 
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PaSupati — A cowherd. 

PMMoko}~ The “ther-worl4 
Pati — Husband. 

Patibhakti — A wife’s loyalty to her husband. 
Pativratyadharma — A wife’s loyalty and dutifulness to 
her husband. 

Pavitra — A ring made of KuSa grass. 

Phalasloka — The last vesv in a Sanskrit work which tells 
of the benefits accruing from a reading of it. 
Pitrdevat&s — One’s dead ancestors conceived as gods. 
‘Pitrdevo bhava’ — ‘Treat your father as your god’. 
Pttrkhrmas — Rituals connected with one’s dead ancestors- 
Pitrs — One’s dead ancestors. 

Pitryajfia — A ritual in memory of one’s dead ancestors. 
Prabhusammitam — The way of the master — the command. 
Pradosa — Certain Monday evenings specially sacred. 
PrakrtiySgas — Those representative of their gioups. 
Prdjdpatya — A ritual prescribed during Brahmacarya, 
Prakarana — Chapter. 

Prakrti — Matter . 

Pralaya — Deluge. 

Prana.*— The vital air in the human body. 
pZZLua }-The sacred fetter -Oaf 
PrdnaySma — A process of breath control. 

Prasana — a part of the Sandhyd prayers. 

Prasna — Part. 

f 

Prasnotiara ratna mdlika — A work by Sankara. 
Prasthanatrayas — Collectively the Gita, the Upanisads 
and the BrahmasHtras. 

PrStahkalq — A part of the day. 

Pratyaksapramana — Evidence through sense perception. 
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Pratikhandana — Counter condemnatory. 

Pratilomos — The offspring of unsanctioned unions. 
PrativasantasomaySfi — One whp performs the Soma 
sacrifice once every Spring. 

Prbtyaya — S uffix. 

Prdya&cittas — Purificatory rites. 

Prayoga — Practice. 

Pray of ana — Benefit. 

Prthvi — Earth. 

Pgjd — Worship. 

Pumsavana — A vedic ritual . 

Punya — The opposite of Papa. 

Punyabhdmi—A name applied by Hindus to India. 

Pur anas — Part of the Hindu scriptures. 

Purusdrthacatustaya \ The four t fundamental require- 

Purusarthas J ments’of man, viz , Dharnia, 

■’ Artho, Kama and Moksa. 

Purusasilkta — Certain vedic mantras. 

PUrvamimamsa — That part of the Hindu Scriptures deal- 
ing with actions. 

Purvanga — The introductory part. 

Parvasrama — The stage in a Sanny a si's life before his 
donning the saffron robes. 


Raghuvamsa — A work by Kalidasa. 

— one °* t ^ iree menta ! states of man. 

Rafataranginl — A literary work by Kalhana, 
Rdjopacdras — The respect due to kings. 

R&mamantras — A kind of monfros, 

Ratfanuja — The great V isistddvaitic teacher. 

Rdm&yana — The well-known Hindu epic of that name. 
Randhrae&dyas — The wind or holed musical instruments. 
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Rasa — Taste. 

Rasayanasevd — A Hindu way of preparing medicines. 
Rdtri — Night. 

Rauravanaraka — A Hindu He'l. 

Rdvana — The villjun in Rdmayana. 

Rg — The first among the foui vedas 
Rsi — Seer. 

Rtus — Seasons 
Rudra — Siva. 

Rudr&ksam \ A garland of pertain beads sacred b> 

Rudraksamdla j iLndus 

Rapa — Foim. 

S 

Sabda — Sound 
Sabha — Assembly. 

Sadaksara— The six sacred letters in the Sanskrit expres- 
sion ‘Om Natnah SivCiya’, 

Sadatnjas — The six organs of the Vedas. 

| £?i}~° ne well-versed m the six Ved&rigas , 

Saddafianas — The six systems of Hindu philosophy, 
S&dhana — Path. 

Sagara — Ocean, 

Sagunabrahmatn — T{ie Almighty with attributes, 
Sahadharmacarinisamprayoga — Viv&ha. 

S/ahasrad hikaranl — A work containing thousand chapters. 
Saivagamas — The Agamas devoted to Siva worship. 
Saivaitcs —Worshippers of Siva, 

Saivaitism — The cult of Siva worship, 

Saivasiddhanta — The Saivaite cult and philosophy, 

Sakha — Bi*anch, 
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C ( 1 ) Siva’s spouse. 

Sakti — < (2) A guru of the Sm&rtas. 

[_(3) The cult conceiving God as the Universal 
mother, ' t • 

Sakti [or Ambdl] agamas — The agamas devoted to Sakti 
worship. 


Sakunas — Omens through bird agencies, 
Sala — Arborial structure 


One of the four Vedas, 
Correction through friendly 
of thp Caturupdyas. 

( 1 ) Ordinary’., 

(2) Associations or groups, 
Santunyad harmas — Common d utie,s. 


Sam a — 


Samdnya 



counsel, one 


Sam&radhana — Feasting as hn item of worship. 
SamCivjrlana — The ritual concluding Brahmacarya. 
SatnavJya — The quality of inseparability of matter from 
lt^ attributes. 


Samhtha — Desti uction 
Sarii'vta — Apart of the Vedas. 

SamilCiJhdna — A brjhmaciiri’s agnikdrya. 

Sathsdra — The bondage of life. 

f(l) Vcdic ritual. 

Santskara — •< (_2) MemoiJ. 

L(o) Rules regulating pronunciations. 

Sadly ami — A muni. 

Samyjga — Union between Dravya and Dravya. 
Sandta^adharma — The Hindu religion, 

Saulrdmani — A Haviryajna. 

Sandhya A dvija’s morning, noon and even* 

SanihyCi Updsana V — mg prayers. 

Sandhya Vandana J 
Saiityvakala — A part of the day. 

SdhgopcLhgavedddhyayana — The stildy of the Vedas, 
their organs and their co-organs. 
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f (1) A samskSra preliminary toother vedic 
Sank alp a — ■<[ rites. 

(_ (2) A part of sa^dhycivandana. 

Sankara — The well-known ydvaitic philosopher. 
SankarasvarQpa — Of the form of Sank'ara. 

Sankaravijaya — Sankara’s biography. 

Sahkhya — A system of Hin !u philosophy. 

Sanmatas — The six systems of Hir.du Worship. 

Sanny&sa — The fourth stage in a Hindu’s life. 

Sannydsi — A recluse oi MEiimt. 

Sapta&van — (=thc ‘seven-horsed’)' The sun. 

Saptasvaras — The seven fundamental notes in the Indian 
musical Octave- 
Saralvall — Brahma’s spouse. 

Saruamatigala — The state of being ever-joyous. 
S&stunganamaskara — Prostration with eight parts of the 
body touching the ground 
Sastras — Weapons of waifare. 

Sastras — The Hindu sciiptures. 

Sastracikitsd — Surgery. 

Sdstraic — Pertaining to the Sastras. 

Sati — A dutiful wife. 

Satkarmanirata — Sadangavid, 

Satpadarihas— Mattel or its attributes with demonstrable 
existence. 

Sattva — A quality o£ the mind. 

Satya — Truth. 

Sjityaloka — A Hindu paradise. 

‘Satyam Vada’ — Speak the truth 
Satyasiddhi — The benefit oi truth telling. 

Sauca — Bodily cleanliness. 

Saumya — A penance prescribed for a Brahmacdri. 

Sound arydiaharl — A poem by Sankara in praise of Sakti. 
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Siksd 


-{I 


Sdvitri — A Hindu goddess. 

Sdyahkdla — A part of the day. 

Sesahoma — The ceremony tonclijding. Vivdha. 
SiddhdntakawnudU—A well-krlown work on Vydkarano. 
Sikhd — The tuft on a Hindu’s head. 

Sikhodakam — Mantras uttered while squeezing the water 
oul of the hair after a bath. 

(1) A vedxc'org&n 

(2) Chastisement. 

"S]manta — A vedic samsfcara. 

Sisyas — Disciples. 

SUa — The heroine in Rdmdyana. 

Siva — Lord Almighty as the destroyer of this Universe. 

SwaMgabdnas }- Certain s y mbo1 * of * iva ‘- 
Swandma — The holy name of Siva ’ 

Sivapurana— That which is devoted to Siva. 

Stvarddhana — Worship of Swa. 

S ward pint — Sakti conceived as Siva. 

Sivasvarupa — Of the form of Siva. 

Siva Visnu Abheda — Oneness of Siva and Visnu. 
Skdndapurdna — One of the eighteen Purdnas. 

Skandha — A pail of the Jyotisa Sdstra. 
Skandhatraydtmakam — The Jyotisa Sdstras. 

Sloka — A verse 
S mar ana — Meditation. 

Smdrias — Followers of the Smrtis. 

Smasdna — The cremation ground. 

’ ( 1 ) The Dharma Sdstras. 

(2) Memory. 

Smrtikdras — Authors of works on the Dharma Sdstras. 
Sndna 


Smrti 




-{ 


(1) The daily bath. , 

(2) The Samdvartana ritual. 


Sndtaka *- One who performs the samdvartana ceremony. 
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Soda&l — A Somayajna. 

Soma — A vedic Deity. 

SomasekharamUrti — A mUrtisvarUpa of Siva. 

Somaskanda — "Do. 

Somayajl — One who lias performed the Soma sacrifice. 
Somayajiias — A Group of Vcdic sacrifices. 

Sonabhadra — A tributary of the Ganges. 

Sparsa — Touch. 

S phaltkalmga — A symbol of Siva. 

Sraddha — Death anniversaries ot pile’s parents or ich^ 
tions. 

Srauta Sdstras — A part of the Dharma Sdstras 
Sravapa — Listening. 

Sravani — A pdkayajna. 

Sri — Laksm i. 

Sri Bkasya — Ramanuja's conimentan on j lie /Irahma 
Sutras. 

Sri Rudram — Certain Vcdic mantras 
Sri Kjsna Smarana — Meditation of the hol> name of lord 
Krsna 

Sri Rama — Rama, tlic hero of Rdmiiyana 
Sri Scila — A religious place in Asidhra Dcsa 
Sri Vaisnavas — Staunch devotees of Visntt. 

Srotrasthdna — The ear 

Srotnya — One who is well-versed in the / edas 
Srsti — Creation 
Sruta — Srotr ya 
S^uti — The Vedas. 

Sthalapurtina — The local tradition about a temple. 
Sthalavrksa — The sacred tfee associated with a Hindu 
temple. 

Sthdlipdka — A vedic ritual prescribed for a married 
touple. 
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S' thiti — Preservation . 

Sth&lapadartha — Matter which can be a solid, a liquid or 
a gas. 

Stotra — A song of praise 
Subrahmanya — Siva’s spn. 

Sudra — The fouith caste among the Hindus. 
Suhrtsammitani — The friend’s advice 
Suka — A Smarta guru ' 

Suklapaksa — The bright halt of the month from the new 
moon to the full niooii cfay 

Suklaprathama — The day following the new moon day. 
Sulba sulras — One of the main works on Kalpa. 
Suresvardcdrya — A smarta guru . 

Sftrya — Sun 

Suryavamsa — The solar dynast) ot Hindu kings. 

Susruta — An ancient Hindu woikm Sanskrit 
Susupti — The* deep sleep state 

Sutrabhaiya — Sankara’s commcntar) on the Brahma 
Sulras 

Sutrakaia— Author of the particulai sulras under lefer- 
cnce. 

SGtras — Terse, versical cojnposilions 
Svapna — Dream. 

SvapnSvastlui — The dream slate. 

Svaras — Certain intonations for reciting the Vedas 
Svarnamukhl — A liver in South India 
Svarupml — (Said of Sakti) of the forai of. 

Svayamvara — A l)pe of Hindu marriage. 

SyCunaladandaka — Kiilidasa’s poem in praise of $pkti. 

T 


Taii^hdra — The flow of oil. 


Taittiriya 

Taittirlyasakha 


}- 


A branch of the Vedas. 
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Tala — Beating time to music. 

TalavakdraSakhd — A branch of the Vedas. 

r 

TambUra — An Indian musical instrument. 

Tatttas — A mental quality. 

Tdndava — Dance by a male. 

Tantrtvddyas — Stringed musical instruments. 

Tapas — Penance. 

T arjanya — Forefinger. 

T arpana — T ilatarp ana . 

Tattva — Philosophy. 

T attvartha — Philosophical meaning. 

Tejas — Fire. 

Telugu — An Indian language. 

Telungu — Th& Tamil word for Telugu. 

T evaram — The devotional songs of the Tamil Saivaite 
saints. 

Tila — The gingely seed. 

Tilakadhdrana — The wearing of the caste mark. 
Tilatarpana — The offering of the gingely seed and water 
to one’s dead ancestors. 

Tlrthapatra — Drinking vessel. 

Tirukkural — An ancient Tamil work in verse by the sain], 
T iruvalluvar. 

Tiruman — Material for caste marks. 

Tirumandira Olai — The court scribe in Travancore. 
Tiruniru — Material for caste marks. 

Tiruv&cakam — Devotional poems by a Tamil Saivaite 
'• saint. 

Tolk&ppiyam — An ancient Tamil grammai. 

Totak&cdrya — A smarta guru. 

'Tret&gni — The three rituals Ahavanlya, Gdrhapatya and 
‘Daksinagni, 
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Tret&yuga — The second among the quadrette of Hindu 
age-cycles. 

Trikaranas — Thought, word and* deed-, the three agencies 
of action. 

Trtlinga — The Sanskrit root for the woid -Telugu. 

Trim&rtisvar&pas — God Almighty as the creator, preserver 
ana destroyer of this Universe. 

Tnpadagayatrl — The G&yatrl mantra. 

T riyama — Night. 

xlaslmala — A garland sf the leaves of tlte sweet basil r 
Ocimuni sancturtt. 

Turiya — The fourth and transcendental state of being 
when one realises god.' 

Tvasta — A character in the Vedas. 

V 

Udgatr — The priest chanting Sdmaveda at a sacrifice. 

Ukthya — A somayafna. 

Upadesa — T eaching. 

Upakarma — The full moon day in the # Hindu month of 
Sravana specially sacred to the Hindus. 

Upamana— Simile. * 

Upameya — The thing compared in a simile. 

Upanayana — The “threading” ceremony which inaugurates 
Bralimacarya. 

U pangas — The co-organs of the Veda$. 

Upamsads — The concluding parts of the Vedas dealing 
with ‘knowledge’. 

U panisadvrtta — A penance prescribed for a Brahmacari. 

Upafur&ms — Those supplementary to the major eighteen 
puranas. 

Up&sana — Worship. 

Upasmrtis — Those secondary to the main smrtii. 
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'UpavSsa — Fast. 

Updya — Device. 

U poyacalustaya — The four traditional methods of Hindu 
chastisement, Sama, Dana, Bheda and Danda 
Ordhvanatana — A murtisvariipa of Siva. 

Ordhvaretas — A means to suppress carnal desires. 
Usahk&la — A part of the day. 

Uitarakdnda — The latter pait of the Vedas. 

V ttaramlnidmsa — Vedciv+i 
Ultar&iiga — Concluding- pari. 

Uttarariiinacantam — The Story of Rdma after the 
destruction of Ravatia told by Bhavabhuti 

V 


Vadya — Musical instrument. 

Vaidikas — The followers of the Vedic karmas. 

Vaidika Sawa — Saivasiddhanta. 

Vaikuntha—A Hindu paradise. 

V airdgya — Kesol ulion. 

Vaisesika — A system of Hindu philosophy. 

Vaisnava agamas — Those devoted to Visnu worship. 
Vaisnpvaites — Devotees of Visnu. 

Vaisnavaitism — The cult ot Visnu worship. 

{ (1) A food offering. 

(2) A penance presciibcd for the Brah- 
macari 

Vaivasvatamanu — The Manu of the present age. 

Vaisya-— The third Hindu caste. 

Vaisyadliartnas — The duties of the Vaisyas. 

Vdjapeya — A somaydga. / 

V&japeyl — One who has performed the Vajapeyayigu. 
Vdkkanikkum mantapam — The Tamil word for * Vy&ka - 
rana Dana mandapa.’ 
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V Gmabhdga — The left-hand side. 

Vdmdcdrd — Worship with offerings of liquor, flesh etc. 
Vdmacdra Vihitas — The rules .regarding Vamdcdra. 
Vamana — Curing t(i rough vomiting. 

Vanaprastha — The thud stage in a Hindu’s life 
Varanasi — Benares. 

(1) Caste. 

( 2 ) The letfers of an alphabet. 
Varnadharma 

■The Hindu'ilaSte system^ 


Varna 




in a 'l 
a - > — 1 

■m a J 


Varndsrama 

dharnia 
Varndtmaka — Sounds 
alphabet. 


with corresponding letters in an 


Varsas — Parts of a Dvlpa * 

V&rtiika — Gloss 
Varuna — A vedic deity. 

Vasistha — A ~smdrto guru. 

Vdsodakam — Mantras uttered while squeezing the water 
from the wet clothes after bathing. 
Vasurudrctdiiyas — Certain divine messengers. 

Vuyu — A Vedic deity. 

Vayupurdna — One of the eighteen purdnas. 
Vedddhyayana— -Study of {he Vedas. 

Veddngas — The Vedic organs. 

V edamghantu — Nirukta. 

f(l) The end of the Vedas. 

Vedanta — < (2) One of the six systems of Indian philo- 
L sophy. 

V edantasiitras — Brahmasdtras. 

Veddntm — A follower of the Vedanta poilosophy. 

V edaprdmanya — The authoritativencss of the Vedas. 
Veuipurusa — The Vedas personified, 

Vedas — The principal scriptures of the Hindus. 
VedamVdas — The vedic sounds. 
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V edavid — One well-versed in the Vedas. 
Vedavrttas — Certain initiatory Samskdras. 

V edavyasa — A smSrta guru. 

Vilvi — (in Tamil) Vedic sacrifice. 

Vibh&ti — The sacred ash. 

Vidhis — Mandatory commands. 

Vidyarthi — Student. 

Vidyas — Branches of knowledge 
Vidydsthanas — Abodes o^knowledge. 
Vikrtiy&gus — The non -prakrtiyagas of a group. 
Vina — An Indian musical instalment. 

Vtndyaka — A son of Siva. 


V\ E«&S«}~ SlaUnch folIov - ers of Siva ' 

Vlravaisnavait es }— launch followers of Visnu. 

Virccana — Curing through the flushing out o( the bowels. 
Vlryavattara — More valiant than. 

Vtsarga — A letter in the Sanskrit alphabet. 

Viiesa — Special and distinctive. 


Visesadhartitas — Duties specially 
various castes. 


prescribed for the 


Visistqdvatta — Qualified non-dualism. 

Visistadvai tapara — According to V isistddvaita. 

Vtsnu — God in his aspect as the preserver of this Universe- 
Visnupdda — The holy feet of Visnu. 

Visnupitha — A part of the Sivalinga. 

Visnupurana — One of the eighteen purdnas. 

Vi§nurtipmi — Saktx conceived as Vtsnu. 

Visnusdlagrama — A symbol'of Visnu. 

Vivdha — Marriage. 

Vrddakd§i — A place in South India. 

Vf sabharHUha — A mUrtisvarQpa of Siva. 
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Vfttas — Penances. 

V yakaranad&namandapa — A hall for discourses on Vyil- 
karana. 

V0karana — Grammar. 

VydkaranasQtras— The main work on Vyakarana. 

Vya k ta — Known . 

V yak taganita — A nthmejic . 

Vyaktasabdas — Definite or known sounds. 
y yavaharak&nda — A part of tixvDharmasastras. 

I ytilias- Infantry formations 


}■ 


One of the four vedas. 


Yagas -Vedic sacrifices 
Yaksapraina — A story in t&e Upanisads 
Yajamana — The performer of a ve<jic sacrifice. 
Yajnas Sarr^e as Ycigai 
Yajiiopavita — The sacied thread worn by the dvijas. 
Yajtirveda 
Yajus 

Yama — The God of death 

Vauiasnirti — One of the texts on Dkandas&stras. 
Yami -One who has destroyed sense cravings. 

I ) A type of mind control. 

(2) A system of Hindu philosophy. 

(3) Part of the agamas 
Yuga — A Hindu age-cycle. 

Yukta — A Yogi or one who has controlled the mind. 
Yukti- -Reason 


fO 

oga — < 0 


Z 

Zet\davesla — The scriptures of the Parsis. 
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